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ODD CORNERS IN AUSTRIA. 


MONTENEGRIN POPE OF PEROI. 


HE who fails to perceive that he is 
approaching the East as he enters 
Vienna, and who, as he wanders round 
in the gay and brilliant capital, sees 
no signs of Oriental manners and ar- 
chitecture, must indeed be dull of appre- 


hension. I remember the startling effect 
which the sight of a certain church-tower 
between Vienna and Gratz once produced 
on me. I was on the road to Trieste, 
and, worn out with protracted journey- 
ing, fell asleep in the comfortable coupé 


as the train rolled out of Vienna in the 
early morning. When I awoke the sun — 
was scorching my face; the train was at 
a standstill; and directly in front of me, 
surrounded by vineyards and fields where 
a profusion of flowers bloomed and mul- 
titudes of birds sang, I saw a—mosque! 
At least, it seemed to me exactly like the 
pictures of Oriental mosques that I had so 
often seen. There was the bulbous spire, 
the slender point at the top: the resem- 
blance was complete. I rubbed my eyes, 
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and could not believe that I was in Aus- The impression of the immediate prox- 
tria; and the illusion was heightened by | imity of the East is of course more stri- 
the fact that, leaning from ‘the carriage- | king as one descends the Danube below 
window, I heard the peasants in the road | Vienna. The dark faces of the wander- 
below speaking the smoothly - flowing | ing gypsies, the loose and flowing gar- 
Sclavic tongue: not one word of Ger- | ments worn by the peasants who are 
tending their floating 
flour- mills, and the 
imperturbable gravi- 
ty of the masses have 
very little that is Eu- 
ropean inthem. One 
cannot help fancying 
that Asia is about to 
begin at some bound- 
ary arbitrarily 
stretched near at 
hand. In contrast 
with the heavy, 
blonde, voluptuous 
and voluminous types 
of womanhood in Vi- 
enna, one sees the 
swart, lithe, dark- 
eyed women from the 
Sclavic provinces 
held under the odious 
dominion of Turkey. 
There is something 
nameless and inex- 
pressible in the de- 
meanor of these latter 
. which at once betrays 
their origin. On the 
Austrian shore of the 
Danube, opposite 
Belgrade, one sees 
people who are so ut- 
terly different from 
the Germans of Vien- 
na, or even the Bo- 
hemians of Prague, 
that he cannot imag- 
ine them to be of the 
same country or con- 
tinent. Austria’s 
Sclavic folk are won- 
a derfully varied: it is 
man could I distinguish. As we went | almost impossible to believe that they 
on to Gratz I looked in vain for other | can understand one another or have a_ 
churches with this curious outcropping , community of ideas and common na- 
of Eastern architecture, but I did not | tional dreams and ambitions. 
find it again until we had travelled more | The variety of type in Austria is of 
than a hundred miles. | course far greater than in most other Eu- 


GENERAL VIEW. 


TRIESTE: 
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ropean countries. Inthe course ofmany met persons who I could have sworn 
journeys up and down the land I have — were Italians, Americans, Turks, Servi- 
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ans, Frenchmen, but they always proved | tion of Austria, in the little bark Jonio, I 
to be Austrians. Going one day from was vastly entertained by a surgeon who 
Trieste to Pola, the principal naval sta- was about to join his ship, and whom I 
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should never have believed an Austrian 
had he not given me his word that he 
was a native-born subject of the House 
of Hapsburg. He appeared like an Ital- 
ian when he was conversing in the pret- 
ty Venetian dialect so universally used 
along the Adriatic coast; like a French- 
man when talking rapidly and well in 
French; he might readily have been 
mistaken for a person born in a Sclavic 
province when he talked with the mer- 
chants from Fiume or Agram; but when 
he joked with the officers on the boat 
and swore robust Teutonic ‘‘ Donnerwet- 
ters and Potztausends !”” he seemed 
to me like a foreigner talking German. 
Yet he was born in Vienna, and Ger- 
man was his native tongue. : 
Nowhere does one get so remarkable 
a panoramic view of these varied popu- 
lations as during the journey from Vien- 
na to Trieste. The good-natured and per- 
haps a trifle boorish German peasant; the 
graceful, civil and gentle-spoken repre- 
sentative of the German upper classes ; 
the Styrian laborer in his quaint cos- 
tume ; the stolid, plodding mountaineer, 
with his green hat ornamented with the 
feathers of the heathcock; the peasant- 
women in their curious headdresses of 
long white cloths; the rotund, placid 
farmers; the stiff and haughty retired 
generals of Gratz,—all these are one by 
one left behind, and in their stead one 
passes in review the many and polite 
Sclaves from the towns of Agram and 


Sissek, or their ferocious-looking fellow- 


citizens, the Croatish shepherds and wood- 
cutters from the neighboring plains and 
mountains ; coming at last to the Italian 
types at Adelsberg, and finding them 
everywhere until one arrives at lovely 
Trieste on the shores and cliffs of the 
Adriatic. Fhe brown-eyed, oval-faced, 
chestnut-haired maiden who brings wine 
to the visitor at Prosecco, the little town 
on the great hill which overhangs Trieste, 
seems an alien. What does she in Aus- 
tria? Is not this Italy into which we 
have suddenly, by some subtle magic, 
been conveyed? Surely, the architec- 
ture of this roadside inn, with its curious 
medizeval courtyard, its wooden galleries 
and its deep window -seats, is Italian; 
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and so is yonder chapel, over whose door 
sits a woe-begone saint whose battered 
visage seems covered with lamentations 
for his lost country. Italian is the lan- 
guage spoken by the brown-eyed maid- 
en; by the old woman who sprawls at 
the roadside, and seems to menace you 
with the evil eye unless you accord alms ; 
by the stealthy-looking rascals who spring 
up a by-path among the rocks as you re- 
turn to your carriage—fellows with rings 
in their ears and long knives in their 
belts; by the very driver of the car- 
riage— No, he is a German, and is 
cursing you, perhaps, in his thick, un- 
couth way, because you have not sent 
him a draught of beer while he has been 
waiting for you. 

The beauty and quaintness of Trieste 
are all the more surprising because the 
traveller approaches them from the land- 
ward side through such a broken and 
desolate country. Who does not re- 
member what a pang the desolate and 
forbidding scenery of the Karst, that 
rock -strewn country which stretches 
from Adelsberg to Trieste, brought to 
him, coming as it did so soon after the 
luscious panorama of fertile fields at the 
bases of the Carniolan and Julian Alps, 
after the rich lands studded with fine barns. 
and comfortable dwellings, and inhabited 
by the merry, frugal, sober, contented 
Sclavonians? I arrived at Adelsberg for 
the first time just as a beautiful September 
day was drawing toa close. The twilight 
cast a weird mantle over the masses of 
grayish rock which rose everywhere in 
the treeless plains. It seemed a land of 
ambush, of surprises : I could fancy that. 
the train might be attacked there. At 
the station little Italian damsels, bare- 
headed and bare-legged, ran to and fro, 
melodiously crying “Fresh water!’ which 
cooling draught they carried in earthen 
jars poised daintily on their shapely 
heads. Up a rude road which climbed 
a tiny hill among the piled rocks a group 
of maidens was slowly climbing: each 
girl held another by the hand, and to- 
gether they were singing a tender Ve- 
netian ballad. Again I rubbed my eyes, 
yet I was not dreaming. Only two hours. 
before, however, I had left Steinbriick,. 
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. the comfortable restaurant-station at the 
junction of the roaring Sann and the 
noble Save, and there, among the lofty 


mountains and the savage and gloomy 
forests, I had found no trace whatever 
of Italians or Italian manners. 


Zz 


TRIESTE: A CICI FAMILY. 


From Adelsberg to Trieste one is ap- | habitants in all the surrounding country 
parently in the midst of Italian civiliza- | are Sclavonians. Nothing can be more 
tion, although great numbers of the in- | enchanting than this evening ride be- 
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yond Adelsberg, after the most barren 
portion of the Karst is passed. The 


vegetation in the gardens which are | 
bestowed among the stones is rich and | 
luxuriant : the vine shows its lithe form , 


everywhere. Sometimes the terrible dor- 
va, which works such mischief along the 
Adriatic coast, descends on these plains, 
and sweeps across them with such force 
as to overthrow loaded wagons. When 
a wandering peasant sees the cloud of 
dust raised. by the borra he throws him- 
self flat on his face, pulls his cloak over 
his head, makes the sign of the cross, 
and waits for the unwelcome visitor to 
go by. Inthe Karst there are numerous 
caves and funnel-shaped cavities which 
the old Romans, when they were there- 
about, doubtless thought were the abodes 
of the mischievous winds. 

At Nabresina, a pretty town, thorough- 
ly Italian in aspect, the road begins to 
descend the crags at the foot of which 
Trieste lies. The twilight had deepened 
into darkness ere we arrived there, and 
from the car-windows there was little to 
be seen except the edges of rocks and 
occasional “section-houses”’ by the track 
overgrown with vines. But presently a 
“large low moon”’ stole out of a dull 
horizon, and began to invest even the 
most prosaic bits of scenery with her 
proverbial witchery. I leaned out from 
the window, regardless of the sharp ad- 
monition of the guard, who was clam- 
bering from carriage to carriage on the 
narrow outer platform, and who espied 
me. As the moon pierced the thin veil 
of clouds which at first seemed anxious 
to rob her of her glory, the train came 
slowly and carefully round a great pin- 
nacle and rolled along the edge of a high 
precipice. Below, in the distance, were 
the blue waves of the placid Adriatic, 
now illuminated by the chaste moon- 
beams, so that I could see a long path 
of silver, over which merrily slipped 
little barks bound inward to Trieste. 
The effect was exhilarating, delightful: 
in fancy I already saw those headlands 
of the Istrian coast which in the words 
of the old poet “brood o’er the sea;” 
and I strained my eyes to catch a view 
of the lights of Trieste. But the train 
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wound on and on under jagged masses 
of rock which seemed certain to fall upon 
and crush us; beside yawning gulfs into 
which had we been plunged there would 
have been no earthly resurrection for any 
one of us; through sleepy villages which 
appeared just on the point of committing 
suicide by sliding into the Adriatic; over 
bridges and through tunnels, all high in 
air; constantly descending—descending 
slowly but surely. At last a line of dan- 
cing lights seemed suddenly to spring 
from the bosom of the waves: far below 
us they beckoned, pirouetted, vanished, 
reappeared. I looked at them steadfastly 
for half an hour, yet we did not seem to 
come nearer them. Just as I was be- 
ginning to despair of ever reaching them 
our engine shrieked, and we rolled into a 
long tunnel. When we came out I could 
find the lights no longer, but in ten min- 
nutes we were in the huge railway-dépét 
at Trieste. 

The night was lovely: each touter for 
each hotel gave me such a bad opinion 
of every other that I stored my baggage 
in the station and set off alone for a walk, 
while the rattling omnibuses, with their 
polyglot conductors chattering in Ger- 
man, Italian, French, English, Sclavic 
and Greek, whirled away to the various 
caravansaries. It was ten o’clock, and in 
the harbor basin, along whose edge I took 
my way, the air was melodious with the 
ringing of ships’ bells sounding the hour. 
A solemn rich note from the’ tower of 
some far-away church added harmony 
and beauty to these chimes. I saw but 
few people: here and there a belated 
sailor was sidling toward his bark, keep- 
ing his eyes warily fixed on the prome- 
nading watchman, who seemed half in- 
clined to make him halt and declare 
his name and qualities. Now and then 
I passed a little café, in front of which, 


‘under broad awnings, showily- dressed 


Montenegrins and Greeks were drinking 
sugared water or coffee and playing sim- 
ple games. At last I came to a hostelry 
facing the quay, and, entering, ordered 
the Italian porter to send for my baggage. 
Then I sat down on a bench in the moon- 
light, and watched the rows of fishing- 
boats symmetrically ranged against the 
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stone sides of the quay, their stained | black with age, which reared themselves 
sails showing out in bold relief in the | on either side of the lanes, so near to- 
moonlight; watched 
the great fiery eyes 
of the steamer just 
coming in from Con- 
stantinople, and an- 
other departing for 
Venice ; and watched 
the blue water on 
which all these craft 
were so silently and 
securely cradled. 
Finally, I betook my- 
self sleepily to an ex- 
quisite and diminu- 
tiveroom, from whose 
windows I could look 
out over the Adriatic, 
and could hear the 
musical resonance of 
the bells from hour to 
hour until, at mid- 
night, the air was 
verily burdened with 
it; and then — and 
then I slept. 
Nothing was stran- 
ger to me next morn- 
ing, as I wandered 
through the narrow 
and antique streets of 
old Trieste, than that 
I belonged to this 
day and generation. 
It seemed to me that 
I had somehow gone 
back three hundred 
years —that perhaps 
I was a Dalmatian 
sailor returning from 
some venturesome ex- 
cursion in far Levant, 
and had landed here 
in Trieste to repose 
my weary bones, or 
that I was a Venetian 
merchant or adventu- 
rer strayed away from 
my own proud city for 
a little airing, and 
amusing myself in fair 
Trieste. There was nothing to suggest | gether that only the most infinitesimal 
the present century in the massive walls, | bit of blue sky was visible between them 
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at the top. There was no hint of the 
nineteenth century in the tiny shops 
stowed into the most miraculously pic- 
turesque corners, up the most sombre 
blind alleys and in the most forlorn 
basements. I found a shoemaker direct- 
ly over my head, and a primitive-look- 
ing barber’s shop almost under my feet. 
I peered into a cabaret, whose door was 
pierced with a half window protected by 
a thin curtain, and there, on wooden 
benches, I could see sailors with long 
knives in their belts talking uproarious- 
ly and gambling furiously. Climbing a 


PEASANT-WOMAN: NEIGHBORHOOD OF POLA. 


dozen ancient, well-worn stone’ steps 
to get into the next’street, I came upon 
half a dozen bald-headed little babies 
squatted together, crooning and laugh- 
ing in all the recklessness: and impu- 
dence of helpless babyhood in the path 
of men and women passing with heavy 
burdens on their broad backs; yet no 
baby was smashed to-a jelly under the 
splay feet of any of the porters, and no 
infant rolled down the steep and danger- 
ous flight of stairs. On a long wall over- 
hanging a courtyard a hundred feet be- 
low a bevy of round-armed, black-haired 
girls were perched, swinging their feet, 
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munching fruit and making mock of — 
timid passers-by. An unlucky move- 
ment would have precipitated these un- 
trimmed beauties on to the cruel stones . 
below; but they balanced themselves as 
if they had been birds, while they re- 
sponded gayly to the mockeries of two 
young soldiers who, in the window of a 
tall house forty feet above them, were — 
looking out on the world and making 
free comments upon it after their own 
fashion. Tired of seeing these towering 
masses of grayish stone always above 
me, I climbed persistently. At last I 
blundered into a blind alley, 
where a party of young maid- 
ens, not specially encumber- 
ed with clothing, were dan- 
cing merrily to the music of 
a hurdygurdy, whose owner 
had just happened that way. 
The hurdygurdy-man’s mon- 
key was of a sociable turn of 
mind, and came up to chatter 
in my ear and to examine the 
texture of my silk umbrella. 
As he betrayed an intense 
anxiety to tear the umbrella 
in pieces, I was compelled to 
chastise him with it. He re- 
treated, howling and chatter- 
ing, to his master: the maid- 
ens, looking up from their 
sport, perceived a stranger 
and hastily dispersed in all 
., directions, and the hurdy- 
gurdy-man stood contem- 
plating the hapless wanderer 
who was the innocent cause 
of the sport’s interruption with an expres- 
sion of mingled rage and disgust which 
it would be quite impossible for me to 
describe. I retreated precipitately, and 
did not look round until I found myself 
on a broad plateau near an ancient 
church. From this plateau I could over- 
look the port of Trieste and the adja- 
cent mountains. Away across the bay, 
and sheltered from the rude winds of 
winter, as well as from the torrid sum- 
mer suns, by projecting crags, I saw 
the historic chateau of Miramar, world- 
famous since one of the former occu- 
pants died an usurper’s death in Mex- 
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ico, and the other met a more horrible | financial matters amicably ; the rotund 
fate in losing her reason. Poor stately, | and — German and the refined — 
generous Maximilian! Trieste 
has a good statue of him now 
in one of her squares fronting 
on the bay; and looking at it, 
and remembering the princi- 
pal points in his character, one 
cannot help a thrill of pity for 
him, for he was emphatically 
a man. Perhaps the Italian 
population here in Trieste 
would not share in this sym- 
pathy; for, although they are 
loyal and wear an_ outward 
air of content, they are never 
weary of criticising the Ger- 
mans, whom they dislike. I 
was not a little amused to 
note that some of the most in- 
telligent merchants in Trieste 
share the absurd belief of the 
Italian lower classes, that the 
central Austrian government 
does all it can to prevent the 
prosperity of Trieste. When 
asked why such a peculiar 
course of conduct should be 
maintained, they shook their 
heads gloomily, and were, I 
fancy, really at a loss for a 
reason. 

Business habits in Trieste 
are notably different from 
those in other portions of the 
Austrian empire, and the cli- 
mate demands the difference. 
In summer the bankers and 
principal merchants enter the 
cool darkened rooms in which 
they transact their affairs at 
an early hour in the morning, 
and work until the sun grows 
hot. The middle of the day 
is given to breakfast and to 
a visit to the corridors of the 
Exchange, where a cosmopol- 
itan throng is always gather- 
ed. The Polish Jew, with his 
incomparably filthy great-coat 
and the slovenly locks of hair 
pulled down in front of his ears, shuffles | Italian argue questions of ‘aes 
by; the Greek and the Montenegrin, in | with the Sclaves and Croats; and the 
their white and green petticoats, discuss | shippers and skippers represent every 
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nation under the sun. After the visit to 
the Exchange, and a cup of coffec or an 
ice in one of the pleasant cafés which 
abound in the vicinity, the merchants 
disappear from public view until three 
o’clock. At that hour banks and whole- 
sale establishments are reopened, and 
work goes on uninterruptedly until six. 


. Then the streets are filled with people 


taking the air before supper: they flock 
to the principal promenades and gardens 
to hear music, they stroll on the piers or 
they loll in the shade of their own court- 
yards until twilight or dark, when they 
refresh themselves copiously after the 
day’s fatigue. 

Looking seaward from the terrace, old 
Trieste seems in some miraculous fash- 
ion to disappear, and the new town, 
with its handsome piers, its wide and 
well-paved streets, its pleasant hotels, 
and its main avenue, the ‘‘ Corso,” comes 
into view. The German element is so 
thoroughly subordinated here that one 
sees almost nothing of it. The apothe- 
cary, the bookseller, the photographer, 


the silk-merchant, all advertise their ar- 


ticles of merchandise in Italian ; the news- 
papers, printed in black, heavy type on 
thick, muddy paper, are in Italian; the 
“commissionnaire’’ who offers to show 
you the sights of Trieste addresses you 
in English with a strong Italian accent ; 
the black-eyed ladies languidly prome- 
nading wear lace veils thrown loosely 
over their beautiful heads and talk in 
high Italian key. The playbill, in Italian, 
announces a most extraordinary season 
of comedy: if you attend the theatre in 
the evening, you will find that the au- 


dience is almost entirely composed of 


women, all of whom have the inevitable 
black lace veils or at least coquettish 
black bonnets; the play will doubtless 
be highly spiced with allusions to do- 
mestic infelicity and to the failings of 
the representatives of Mother Church; 
the ladies will manifest their enthusiasm 
by tears, sometimes by tapping upon the 
backs of the chairs in front of them with 
their fans. At the opera—which is often 
extremely good—the haut ton of Trieste 
is to be seen—the German officials and 
their wives, the Italian merchants and 


the upper crust of the Hebrew social 
fabric. These same people also frequent 
the huge and beautifully decorated halls 
in which the best of classical music and 
moderately good beer are served up to- 
gether. Hundreds of elegantly-dressed 
ladies and gentlemen are sometimes seen 
in one of these halls at supper, while the 
orchestra in the gallery plays the dreamy 
music of Donizetti or startles the ear 
with audacious refrains from Wagner's 
Tetralogy. 

On this terrace stands the cathedral 
of San Giusto, a sombre edifice filled 
with memorials of the Romans. It is 
an odd collection of basilicas, baptist- 
eries and Byzantine churches, represent- 
ing all grades of architecture from the 
fifth to the fourteenth century ; and Ro- 
man columns aid in supporting the prin- 
cipal tower. Underneath a stone in front 
of this venerable edifice lies Fouché, 
who played such a singular and import- 
ant réle under Napoleon I. as minister 
of police, and who gave up the ghost at 
Trieste in 1820. Winckelmann, the great 
German archeologist, is also buried near 
by, not far from a museum of antiquities 
which is appropriately located’in a ven- 
erable burying-ground. Winckelmann 
was robbed and murdered in a tavern in 
Trieste more than a hundred years ago. 
To-day the traveller’s life is as safe in 
the well-ordered town as it is in Paris. 
The Austrian police understand how to 
enforce the law in a seaport; and when 
a Montenegrin comes to town he has to 
lay aside the small arsenal of weapons 
which he usually carries in his belt be- 
fore he is permitted to land. 

Landward, seaward, the view is en- 
trancing. In winter the mountains now 


_and then take on a bleak aspect, for the 


wind is sometimes unkind at Trieste; but 
in summer the exquisite effects of light 
and shadow on the tall crags, the wide 
expanse of the placid blue water, the 
sleepy headlands that seem to hide such 
mysteries behind them, and the rows of 
colored sails gliding in and out among 
the large craft, make a fascinating pic- 
ture. There is wealth of curious costume 
in the-market-places, for the Istrian and 
Dalmatian peasants still keep to their an- 
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PARENZO: THE CATHEDRAL, A RELIC OF ‘THE EARLIEST AGES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


cient dress. The great square of the Pes- | times bare-footed. The fruit-venders sit 


cheria, the fish-market of Trieste, is filled 
from early morning till noon with a crowd 
of babbling girls and women dressed in 
glaring colors, bare-headed, and some- 


lazily all day behind stands piled with 
luscious grapes, figs, melons and pome- 
| granates, and do not even take the trouble 
: to cry their wares. Late in the afternoon 
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a little steamer comes bustling to a wharf 

near the Pescheria, and the gossiping wo- 
-men flock to it with their baskets on their 
heads. As soon as all are on board a 
whistle blows, and the noisy freight is 
whisked off to Capo d’Istria, where these 
worthy fishmongers live, and whencethey 
-draw their supplies. 

Capo d’Istria! An odd corner indeed! 
Old Trieste is modern compared with this: 
the past seems to have got a firm hold in 
Istria; there is no hint of modernism, 
unless it be a huge state prison, which 
stands on an eminence overlooking a 
breezy estuary. No! the prison accords 


well with the ancient walls, the curious 


Venetian gateways, the alleys so narrow 
that one cannot help thinking that the 
houses have just been jostling each 
other, the forbidding passages where it 
seems as if assassins, lying in wait with 


long sharp daggers, must be the inevita-. 


ble and fitting accessories. The inhabit- 
ants of all this region were once greatly 
given to piracy and brigandage, but now 
they are peaceful and law-abiding, as they 
may well be under the shadow of the great 
frowning prison. This was the Fustinap- 
ol’s of the Romans, and there are many 
traces of the dominion of those hard- 
headed old conquerors in all the terri- 
tory. The Venetians came to Capo 
d'Istria nine hundred years ago, and 
stayed there long after other portions 
of Istria had passed into the hands of 
the Austrians. The central square of 
the town is as Venetian as the great 
plaza of St. Mark: into the dimly-light- 
ed cathedral which stands in a recess at 
one extremity the peasant men and wo- 
men daily flock and fall on their knees in 
prayer. They wander about under the 
olive trees, and never seem to do any 
work except at prayer-time. The ho- 


tels in Capo d'Istria are repulsive-look-. 


ing stone structures, through whose lower 
stories long and narrow passages lead 
into pretty gardens where waiters serve 
the foaming Asti, the delicious Prosecco, 
and the dark-red traitorous Istrian wine, 
which is pleasant to the palate, but dan- 
gerous to the brain. The good German 
burghers from the more Teutonic por- 
tions of Austria greatly enjoy a journey 
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to Capo d’Istria and deep draughts of 
its wine. 

Outside the gates of the town — for 
Capo d’Istria has gates and walls—the 
country looks as wild and uncivilized as 
it was a thousand years ago. A poorly- 
graded road leads over some rolling 
hills to the adjacent town of Pirano, a 
picturesque place as seen from the sea, 
but common and dirty when approached 
by land. A few poorly-clad women, 
driving donkeys laden with grain, fish 
or vegetables, and one or two swine- 
herds, followed by their snorting, bur- 
rowing charges, are the only living ob- 
jects which greet the eye, unless per- 
chance a blind, halt or lame beggar 
looms up before the visitor, insisting 
with outstretched skinny hand upon im- 
mediate alms. The Istrian peasantry in 
the interior are not over fond of the stran- 
ger: they laugh at his European clothes, 
and find his modern refinements repul- 
sive; they understand him and his new 
notions as little as they do the colossal 
remains of the fortified towns of the peo- 
ple of the Stone Age which are scattered 
through Istria. But these good folk are 
nevertheless far from wishing the wander- 
er any harm: they will not throw a brick 
at him, as an English farm-laborer might 
do. And if they do not understand hos- 
pitality very well, it is because they so 
rarely have any occasion to practise it. 

These little Istrian towns, Capo d’ Istria, 
Omago, Cittanova, Parenzo, Orsara, Ro- 
vigno, scattered along the pretty coast 
from Trieste to Pola, know nothing of 
railroads, and many of them have no 
regular steamer communication with the 
outer world. The people who live in 
the smaller towns by the water-side fur- 
nish fine recruits for the Austrian navy : 
Many 
of them have never been twenty miles 
from their native towns in their lives, and 
their only amusement is rambling among 
the rocks or making pilgrimages to the 
neighboring monastery. The pilgrimage 
is a great feature of life in all these south- 
ern Austrian provinces: on the wild Dal- 
matian border, among the rugged rocks, 
the traveller may any day come upon a 
long procession of men and women car- 
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rying candles or branches of trees or | the road to a cross placed high on some 
rudely - fashioned crucifixes, and all on | wooded hill or toa church ona pinnacle. 
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It is said that a quarter of a million per- | and in every mountain-region the num- 
sons annually visit the pilgrimage church | bers might be counted by thousands. 
of Marienzell in the Styrian Mountains; | Some of the small Istrian towns are 
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scourged by malaria, which the inhab- 
itants bow down before without the least 
endeavor to escape from it. Much of the 
ill-health is due to the wretched drainage 
of the houses and to the poor food eaten 
by these folk, but he who should attempt 
to teach them new and better ways would 
run the risk of being burned as a sorcerer. 
Pola, with its grand Roman amphi- 
theatre, with its fine hills and its exeel- 
lent basin, where the Austrian govern- 
ment generally keeps a large fleet sta- 
tioned, is well enough known to the 
traveller who has made the journey to 
Antivari or Corfu. The Austrians are 
proud of their naval station, which they 
have fortified, and are continually forti- 
fying, with consummate care. The town 
is a shrine filled with great memories. 
Augustus built a fine resort there, en- 
riched it with superb monuments and 
called it Pietas Fulia.. Belisarius went 
out from Pola with the fleet which was 
destined to assemble before Ravenna. 
A royal Roman road led from Pola to 
Trieste. The Venetian republic took the 
town in the twelfth century, and kept 
possession of it until its fall. So rich was 
Pola in Roman memorials that the Aus- 
trians, when they wished to build a cit- 
adel on an advantageous point of land, 
were compelled to destroy the remains 
of a beautiful ancient theatre. One of 
the present gates of the town is the Por- 
ta Aurea, which the magnificent Sergius 
erected in honor of his victory. The 
temple of Diana has been transformed 
into a block of dwellings, as has the 
superb palace of Diocletian at Spoleto. 
Your landlord is liable to tell you that 
you are lodged in the temple of Jupiter, 
and he may possibly invite you to crack 
a bottle of wine with him in the palace 
of Justice. One treads upon dust of 
antique monuments at every step, and 
under the foundations of the breweries, 
arsenals and shiphouses of the Pola of 
to-day lie the ruined tombs and sarcoph- 
agi of which Dante has sung in his /r- 
ferno. 
He who voyages on the Adriatic in 
autumn needs courage, especially if he 
sails along the Istrian and Dalmatian 
coast. The borra sweeps down without 


warning, and straightway the sea is trans- 
formed from a tranquil sheet of lovely 
blue water into the veriest whirlpool and 
mad vortex of waves imaginable. The 
rugged coast which must be skirted be- 
fore the entrance to Pola harbor can be 
reached becomes a constant danger : the 
small steamers rock down to their rails, 
and now and then seem just on the point 
of sinking. Soldiers zz transitu swear, 
peasants howl, friars count their beads 
and pray, travellers from other climes, 
accustomed to the buffetings of a dozen 
oceans, suffer and are silent. Although 
this coasting seems but child’s play to 
the inexperienced observer, it is fraught 
with great danger, and requires accurate 
and immediate judgment on the part of 
the captain, as any one journeying from 
Trieste to Cattaro or Antivari will readi- 
ly discover. 

Southward from the southernmost point 
of Istria stretches along the coast a gar- 
land of small islands, many of which are 
inhabited by only a few fishermen and 
friars. Fortwo hundred miles the steam- 
ers can make their way tranquilly be- 
tween these islands and the mainland, 
feeling but little of the incqnveniences 
of storms which lash the sea just outside 


the islets. In summer and in autumn a ° 


journey through these long canals, past 
these pretty islands, on whose reddish- 
brown rocks the resplendent sunlight 
of these latitudes produces the most en- 
trancing and bewitching effects of color, 
is an experience never to be forgotten. 
Land is never lost sight of: on either side 
there are houses, gardens, peaks capped 
with monasteries, peaceful villages, fer- 
tile fields, valleys rich with vines, gulfs 
as tranquil as broad rivers. At night the 
steamer cautiously picks its way into the 
dozens of small ports, and chattering 
throngs of boatmen, lighting up the dark 
water with torches, row out their little 
barks to receive the mails and the mer- 
chandise. In every large port one comes 
upon a variation in dialect, in dress and 
in features. 

One almost forgets that Austria is not 
Italian as he wanders for days in these 
towns and among these mountains, where 
the signs on the shops and rustic inns and 
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the manners of the 
people are all Italian 
in tone. The Scla- 
vonic population, al- 
though numerous in 
all these regions, 
does not give any 
surface evidences of 
its existence. But it 
is easy to find within 
a night’s journey from 
Trieste towns and 
sections where the 
Sclavic is spoken al- 
most exclusively, and 
where there is not an 
Italian sign to be 
found over a single 
shop. I made an ex- 
cursion in 1875 from 
Steinbriick, which is 
on the direct railway- 
line from Vienna to 
Trieste, down the 
valley of the Save 
River to Agram and 
Sissek and the towns 
beyond on the Turk- 
ish border. The 
Save—or Sau, as the 
Germans call it—is a 
capricious and 
charming stream, 
born of pure springs 
far in the recesses of 
the lofty Carniolan 
Alps. It rushes down 
through the forests, 
now breaking, a ver- 
itable torrent, through 
some frightful chasm, 
now flowing smooth- 
ly through rich mead- 
ows, and now—as at 
Steinbriick, where it 
receives the waters of 
the Sann—becoming 
broad and shallow as 
it finds room in a val- 
ley at the bases of the 
great hills. Around 
Steinbriick the sce- 
nery is grand, impos- 
ing, in some of the 
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gorges awful. The precipices are ma- | where an unskilful engineer would throw 
jestic in their beauty. The road thence | his train hundreds of feet on to rocks be- 
low, and through 
villages lying un- 
der the walls of 
some vast chateau, 
whose owner is 
doubtless spending 
his income in riot- 
ous living in Vien- 
na. Agram has no 
specially remark- 
able architectural 
features: the au- 
tumn climate there 
reminds one of the 
charms of Indian 
summer in New 
England and in 
the Middle States ; 
and I found myself 
imagining several 
times during my 
stay there that I 
had been transport- 
ed by magic into 
some quiet New 
England city of 
twenty - five thou- 
sand _ inhabitants. 
Yet I was possess- 
ed of this illusion 
only when I look- 
ed at some of the -— 
comfortable man- 
sions, in whose wide 
yards children were 
rollicking and spec- 
tacled maidens sat 
reading books hour 
by hour. The white- 
gowned peasant- 
women, with their 
flaming-red head- 
dresses, who served 
in the market ; the 
men, with their 
square-brimmed 
Hungarian hats, 
their amply-flowing 
white trousers, 
their girdles filled 
to Agram leads high above the river, | with knives, and their clownish man- 
along beetling crags, around corners | ners, certainly furnished no reminders 
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of New England. Agram isa rich and 
thriving town, and, like Belgrade in Ser- 
via, one of the centres whence come the 
great propelling forces now at work in 


the interests of Pansclavism.' Agram has 


universities, fine schools of upper and 
lower grade, and a hundred organiza- 
tions for culture and refinement: it has 
subtle and active politicians also, and 
the central Austrian government keeps 
a strong garrison there, ready to declare 
it in a state of siege if at any time the 
sympathies of the leaders should bid 
fair to lead the country into-war or dis- 
agreeable diplomatic negotiations. These 
Sclaves of Croatia hate the Hungarians 
and the influence which they possess in 
Austria to-day as bitterly as the Servians 
do. The people of the aristocratic and 
commercial classes are refined, polite 
and hospitable. They live much in the 
open air, and gather for supper in the 
evening in the courtyards of the large 
hotels to listen to music and to chat 


er. 

Round about Agram the plains stretch 
out, seemingly limitless as the prairies of 
Illinois, after a few fertile hills are passed. 
Agram itself lies on a hill, the top of which 
is occupied by a handsome square, sur- 
rounded with cafés and pretty mansions. 
In early autumn the waving grain and 
the dark green of the trees along the 
banks of the Save contrast prettily with 
the gay colors of the garments. worn by 
the peasant-women trudging afield and 
doing a large share of the heavy farm- 
work. The road to Sissek leads through 
a level land dotted with moss-grown vil- 
lages. In the narrow streets of these an- 
cient dorfs wild-looking children watch 
flocks of screaming geese, and a few old 
women sit spinning or knitting in the 
sun. The young people make profound 
obeisances, and the old ones repeat the 
traditional formula, ‘I kiss your hand,” 
when addressed by a stranger. Sissek is 
a rambling village, divided by the Save 
into military and civil quarters : a strong 


garrison is always 
Vor. XXI.—2 
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in most of the towns on the Austrian 
side of the river. A little below the town 
stands an old stone castle which has been 
often besieged by the Turks when in théir 
wild wars-they set their faces toward Vi- 
enna. To-day this historical chateau is 
—alas for the romance of association !— 
a cheese-factory ! 

To Sissek and to many towns. 
on the Save, which here” to be 
a broad and navigable stream, gn 
from Bosnia have been flocking in great 
numbers for the ‘last eighteen months. 
Nothing has done more to excite to fiery 
pitch of indignation the Sclavic popula- 
tions of this interesting and influential sec- 
tion of Austria than the sight of these-un- 


happy thousands driven from their homes 


by the cruelty of the rapacious and blood- 
thirsty Turk. Centuries of enforced deg- 
radation. have done ee werk on these - 
unfortunate masses, timorous and 

dependent Christians, who are themselves 
harmless, laborioug and frugal when not 
driven to desperation. The Austrian 
government has not been hard-hearted 
enough to send the cowering wretches 
back across the boundary to a fate which 
is worse than death, and hundreds of 
them are settling in Croatia and Sclavo- 
nia. Some day, when they have learn- 
ed the difficult lesson of independence, 
they will arise and turn their weapons 
against those who have beaten them 
down into the very dust; and then let 
the oppressor tremble! - “But up to the 
present time they have not been allow- 
ed to have any weapons: an ignorant 
and malicious Mohammedan police has 
watched them with the most untiring 
care, and has succeeded, by terrible — 
punishments inflicted upon the few dar- 
ing ones who have attempted to con- 
spire, in frightening all the others into 
passive endurance. It seems now as if 
the hour of deliverance has sounded ; 
yet no man can venture to prophesy 
what is to be the réle of the Sclaves in 


‘Austria in the ‘settlement of the Sclavic 


question. EDWARD 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
SHADOWS. 

N the early au- 
tumn there 
was sorrow 
in the little 
white house 
at Fordbor- 
ough. Mr. 
Blake died 
suddenly, 
and after 

4 his death it 

appeared 

that he had 

known of his 

danger and 

W made ready 

for the end. 

He had car- 

ried his ter- 

rible secret in his heart, and worn a smile 

on his face, and kissed his girls, and no- 

ticed how the acacia and the laburnums 

were growing, and rated John the gar- 

dener, who was drunk one evening when 

he came to shut up the bright little obser- 

vatory. He read the reports of Mr. Glad- 

stone’s speeches with his usual care, made 

his usual jokes, and never uttered a word 

that was not altogether prosaic and com- 

monplace. And at last he passed away 

quite quietly, as if he had a business ap- 

pointment with Death. It was not hero- 

ism, but it seemed a little like it, this 

calmness in facing the inevitable mys- 

tery in the midst of that unconscious 
little circle. 

There was sorrow in the little villa, but 
there was bitterness too. Mr. Blake’s 
will was not to be disputed, but his 
widow could find no words too strong 
to condemn it. It had been made when 
his heart was softened toward his son. 
He had provided for his wife and daugh- 
ters, but Oliver’s share was larger. Mrs. 
Blake could not forgive this, nor could 
she pardon the dead man that the earn- 


ings of his life were less than she had 
calculated; and as soon as she could she 
left Fordborough. 

Mother and daughters travelled to- 
gether no farther than to London. There 
Addie went to her father’s sister, to await 
Oliver’s return from exile, and Mrs. Blake 
and Lottie started for Folkestone, talking 
of choosing some quiet place on the Con- 
tinent where they might spend the winter. 

If there was sorrow at the little white 
villa, there was bitter trouble at Brack- 
enhill. The slow weeks wore away be- 
neath an overhanging cloud, whose sul- 
len gloom might at any moment be 
broken by a fatal flash. It was not dif- 
ficult to say what was the matter with 
Horace that autumn—a neglected cold, 
a terrible cough, a hurried consultation 
of doctors, a sentence of banishment or 
death. Poor Horace! Mrs. James Thorne 
went abroad with her son, and Aunt Har- 
riet came back from town almost heart- 
broken. 

But what was amiss with Sissy? She 
went about the old house with drooping 
head and listless step. The delicate color 
fled slowly from her face, and left a cheek 
pale asatea-rose. A word,a look, would 
send her hand to her heart. She was 
restless and anxious, and there were 
dark shadows beneath her eyes. Any 
remark on her low spirits was met with 
a sudden gayety as like her old gladness 
as fireworks are like sunshine. She de- 
clared that her appetite was good, and in- 
deed she sometimes ate with an eager cra- 
ving very unlike a healthy hunger. She 
persisted that she slept even better than 
usual, and it was true that her eyes un- 
closed more reluctantly when morning 
came; but Aunt Harriet was sure that 
hours of wakeful tossing ended in the 
heavy slumber of exhaustion.’ “If one 
eats well and sleeps well,” said Sissy, 
“there’s not much amiss. You are dear 
kind people, but oh what nonsense you 
do talk!” 
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Mr. Thorne said, ‘‘ The child is fretting 
about Horace. He'll never fret about 
her.” But this explanation did not sat- 
isfy Mrs. Middleton. The first symp- 
toms of Sissy’s mysterious malady had 
preceded Horace’s peril; and she said 
so, 

“ 7 know,” Mr. Thorne replied, nod- 
ding his head. “All the same, Horace is 
at the bottom of it. You don’t under- 
stand. You can’t. Well, I'll see what 
I can do.” 

“For Horace? If you get the chance,” 
said Mrs. Middleton bitterly. “Oh, God- 
frey, I sometimes think that neither you 
nor I shall do much more for Horace 
and Sissy.” 

Mr. Thorne’s sudden ejaculation was 
like an angry snap. He poked the wood- 
fire furiously till the sparks went -up the 
chimney in a fierce stream, then, poker 
in hand, he looked up at the old lady's 
melancholy face: ‘“‘How can you stand 
there and talk such folly? This isn’t the 
first time the boy has been ill : he’ll come 
back to you all right in the spring. Of 
course he will! He must/” This with 
another assault on the big log. 

“I wish I dared think so,” said Mrs. 
Middleton. “But I was dreaming of 
poor Jim last night: you sent him away 
just the same, and—” 

“And he came back strong and obsti- 
nate enough to insist on making a fool 
of himself in spite of me—just as Hor- 
ace will: see if he doesn’t!” was the 
quick reply. “And you know what a 
poor, puny fellow Jim was. Don't talk 
rubbish! Sissy too! As if girls didn’t 
always have their little imaginary ail- 
ments! She isn’t going to die—not she!” 

“Imaginary!” said Mrs. Middleton. It 
was only one word, but the tone spoke 
volumes. 

“Oh, she believes in it,” her brother 
replied. ‘Get a doctor. But whatever 
he calls it, the plain English will be want 
of occupation.” 

“Sissy had better have been brought 
up to scrub floors and make bread per- 
haps,” was the retort. 

“Why? At that rate I might as well 
give up magnolias and stephanotis, and 
take to growing buttercups and dog- 
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roses. They would be hardier. No, I 
like my hot-house flowers. God knows. 
I don’t want to lose this one. I tell you 
she is fretting about Horace. I'll talk to 
her.” 

“If she is fretting about Horace—” 
said Mrs. Middleton, as she went away. 

Her brother got up and unlocked a 
drawer in his writing-table. He took 
out a folded paper and looked at it, 
without attempting to open it: merely 
to hold it in his hand gave him a sense 
of power. Formidable as it looked, it 
was nothing—not worth the paper it was 
written on—unless, indeed, he touched 
the bell, which was within easy reach, 
summoned a couple of servants, and put 
that formal trembling signature of his at 
the end. Then that blue paper would be 
worth— Brackenhill. 

He handled it, laid it down, eyed it 
from a distance, walking softly to and ~ 
fro, came near again, and stood looking 
at it. 

“What would Hardwicke say?’ And 
the thought of that respectable lawyer, 
astonished and discomfited, made Mr. 
Thorne smile, as he did sometimes, with 
one side of his mouth only. He took 
another turn and came back. 

-“He’d say that three generations of . 
Hardwickes were trusted by the Thornes 
till old Godfrey Thorne had a job to do 
he was ashamed of, and took it to Mitch- 
ell of Stoneham.” 

Yet another turn and another halt. 

“He sha’n’t say it. He shall make 
the will himself. He shall never say 
that I was ashamed of doing justice to 
Percival. He shall do it—not just yet, 
with Horace ill and away, but it shall 
be done.” 

For a moment he looked half inclined 
to throw Mr. Mitchell’s work on the fire, 
but he ended by locking it in the drawer 
again. ‘I won't sign it,” he said. “There 
would be endless talk if I made any al- 
teration in my will just now; and I should- 
n't care to do it, either. But it shall lie 
there till I can go to Hardwicke. I shall 
be happier knowing that five minutes 
will make all right if there should be 
any need.” 

Under. these thoughts lay the con- 
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sciousness that there might be no need 
whatever for the will. The contempt 
with which he treated Mrs. Middleton’s. 
forebodings was not as real as he wished 
it to be. He felt the loneliness of his 
position very keenly, and was aghast at 
the widening circle of death in which he 
stood as if his existence were charmed. 
He was almost ready to believe that his 
own life flourished in some subtle atmo- 
sphere which was deadly to those around 
him. He was strong and well, conscious 
of no failure or decay from year to year, 
and the bright young lives which had 
grown up in his shadow had passed away 
or were passing now. He shivered at the 
thought of his horrible solitude as he 
warmed his veined hands at the blaze. 
He had gloried in his power over Hor- 
ace and Brackenhill, and now Horace 
was gliding out of his reach into the 
shadows. He had plotted against the 
lad, yet it was dreadful to think that the 
bright, handsome fellow, who shot so well 
and rode so fearlessly, and made friends 
wherever he went, should be beyond all 
services but those of a nurse for a little 
while, and then of the gravedigger and 
the parson, and should not care for any 
landed estate except the seven-foot one 
which Harold Godwinsson offered to his 
foe. No one had such cause for think- 
ing ill of Horace as had old Mr. Thorne, 
but he was sorry for the boy as he sat by 
the fireside, and the more sorry because 
he felt himself a conqueror. 

Thank God, he had Percival still! No 
sorrow could cut him to the heart while 
Percival remained — Percival, who had 
never known what a day’s illness meant, 
who was almost as independent of him 
in his prosperity as was Horace in the 
shadow of death: almost, but not quite. 
He could make Percival a rich man yet, 
and he would do it. 

His soul was filled with a great long- 
ing to look on his boy’s face then and 
there. He felt as if his dreams of death 
and loneliness would vanish if he might 
but touch the hand whose soft strong 
grasp he knew so well. Percival had 
very beautiful hands, firm, smooth, olive- 
skinned —the hands of an idle man. 
“Ah! they shall never have any need 


to work,” smiled Mr. Thorne as he held 
his own to the fire. And though Perci- 
val was indifferent to many of the things 
which young men generally enjoy, he 
had some tastes which his grandfather 
could gratify. Dick Garnett had said 
that there was some pleasure in giving 
that young fellow a good glass of wine 
—he knew when he had one; and a 
dinner too—he could dine, not merely 
feed. Old Garnett considered that most 
people, and especially young people, 
took what they supposed was needful to 
support existence in an ignorant manner 
which was beneath contempt. But Per- 
civa]l was an exception to this rule, and 
Mr. Thorne found pleasure in recalling 
Garnett’s verdict. True, these tastes and 
enjoyments were material, low ; but if he 
could not apprehend Percival in his no- 
bler desires, it was something to seize 
him thus. Let the boy put on his tragic, 
musing face and air of unfathomable 
mystery, let him roam where he would 
in dreams: he must needs come home 
todinner. And if behind that somewhat 
romantic exterior lurked a budding epi- 
cure, a connoisseur when priceless vint- 
ages should be in question, would he not 
think kindly of the old man who should 
save him from many a day of hashed 
mutton and cheap sherry? 

Arriving at this point in his medita- 
tions, Mr. Thorne smiled again, and 
went in search of Sissy. He found her 
curled on the rug in the drawing-room 
with a novel in her hand. As he ap- 
proached she gathered up all her ener- 
gies and smiled. 

“Sissy,” he said abruptly, “are you 
fretting about Horace?” 

“I? Ohno! no!” 

He shook his head: “I fear you are.” 

“No, indeed—no. I am sorry he is 
ill, poor Horace!” 

“Ah yes. But I didn’t mean fretting 
about his illness only.” 

“I know, I know. There is nothing 
else—really nothing. You must do what 
you like. You know best.” 

“I ought to be just, you know,” said 
Mr. Thorne. “But I don’t want to be 
hard on Horace, and I don’t want you 
to suffer.” 
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“Don't thin of me: there is no need. 
You must decide.” 

“You haven't quarrelled with him ?” 

“Quarrelled! I never dreamt of such 
a thing.” 

“ Because if this were a little tiff,”’ said 
Mr. Thorne, “there might be a chance 
of a reconciliation. Horace has been 
to blame, but he will never marry that 
girl.” 

“What girl ?” said Sissy mechanically. 

“This Miss Blake.” 

She sat pulling at the tassel which hung 
from a cushion close by: ‘‘ No—I don’t 
think he will.” There was an under- 
current of painful meaning in her tone, 
and her little face was suddenly flushed 
with a rosy glow. 

“Then it is his deceit you cannot for- 
give—his word, solemnly, voluntarily 
pledged to me, and broken before the 
day was done? But are you sure you 
will not change—will not pardon him 
some day ?” 

Sissy leant against an arm-chair, and 
laid her face down on her curved arm, as 
if she were weary: “Don't mind me— 
don’t. You can decide.” 

The door at the far end of the room 
opened, and a servant announced that 
Mr. Garnett was outside. He wanted to 
speak to Mr. Thorne for a moment, but 
would not get off his horse. The old man 
went. When the door closed behind 
him Sissy sat up. Her lips were white, 
her hands trembled: “ He’ll find me out 
some day, and he'll be so angry! Oh, 
and Horace! I shall never be a hero- 
ine—never. Judith wouldn't have been 
frightened at such a little bit of a secret. 
If they scold me, what shall I do? No 
one ever has scolded me, and I couldn't 
bear it—I know I couldn't.” 

She rocked herself to and fro, with her 
little hands tightly clasped and her mel- 
ancholy eyes fixed on the empty air. 
“Poor Horace!” she said to herself. 
Then she was still, as if she were try- 
ing to find some little shred of courage 
somewhere in her heart. “It is all for 
Percival,” she whispered at last, “for 
Percival — Percival!” And across her 
face there passed the pale remembrance 
of a smile. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
GODFREY HAMMOND PRESCRIBES. 

GopFREY HAMMOND paid a flying visit 
to Brackenhill, and was startled at the 
signs of Sissy’s illness. ‘What is amiss ?” 
he asked. 

Mrs. Middleton shook her head. 

“Can't you find out? Something is 
wrong: she is literally pining away.” 

“T know it.” 

“Won't she tell you ?” 

“She persists that there is nothing 
whatever the matter with her.” 

“Have you had a doctor?” 

“She won't see one, but I spoke to Dr. 
Grey about her. He said, ‘ Try cod-liver 
oil,’ but she won't touch it.” 

“Cod-liver oil! The man’s an idiot !” 
and Godfrey Hammond walked off with 
a thoughtful frown. 

He watched his opportunity, and caught 
Sissy in the library the next afternoon. 
Mr. Thorne was safely shut up in his 
study with his agent, Mrs. Middleton 
had gone into the village to see a sick 
woman; so Hammond had it all to him- 
self. Sissy was turning the pages of a 
magazine, and there was silence for a 
minute while he skimmed a column of the 
Times. Then she looked up, suddenly 
conscious that his eyes were fixed on her. 

“I’m sorry to see you are not looking 
so well as usual,’’ he said. 

“There’s nothing the matter with me, 
really.” 

“Pardon me, but I think there is.” 

“No, indeed, no! Why I have such 
an appetite—sometimes " (seeing Ham- 
mond’s quick glance and arching brows), 
“and I sleep so well it’s quite a trouble 
to get up. And if I eat well and sleep 
well,” said Sissy, clinging to her poor 
little formula, “ there can’? be very much 
the matter with me, you know.” 

“Hm!” said Godfrey. “Mr. Thorne 
and Mrs. Middleton are rather inclined 
to agree with me, I think.” 

He sat on the arm of a chair, swinging 
one foot with an affectation of careless- 
ness which his watchful eyes belied. 
They were light gray, and not very 
noticeable in themselves, but half that _ 
intensity of expression would have made 
eyes like Lottie’s absolutely burn. Sissy 
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came and knelt on the seat of the chair, 
and looked up at him with an anxious 


“They always agree with you,” she 
said with innocent flattery. “You can 
make them think just what you like. 
Do tell them not to mind me. I should 
be quite well if they would only let me 
alone—I should indeed. I am telling 
you the truth. Oh, don’t you know I am 
telling you the truth? Don’t let them 
tease me any more.” 

“Then, Sissy, you must get well, you 
know,” said Hammond; and as he spoke 
he put his left arm round the girl’s waist. 
He had been a young man at Bracken- 
hill when Sissy was a tiny child, and 
many a time had she sat on his knee 
and kissed him. But when she grew up 
he had dropped the familiar “Sissy” in 
speaking to her, fancying that it sound- 
ed paternal and as if he’were very old 
indeed. He could not address her as 
“Miss Langton,” but he had carried the 
art of speaking to her without using any 
name at all to a high degree of perfec- 
tion; and if a name were absolutely 
necessary, he would call her “St. Cecil- 
ia,” a title which she had earned one 
day at the piano. He had grown formal 
in manner too, not assuming any rights 
as an old friend. But now, moved by a 
quick impulse, he called her Sissy and 
put his arm round her waist, and, as he 
did so, he felt her heart fluttering, and 
his own gave a little answering throb. 

Sissy was surprised, but grateful too. 
This tenderness from Godfrey Ham- 
mond, who was ordinarily so cold, 
moved her strangely. Just when she 
longed for sympathy, to find it where 
she would never have sought it was a 
boon like waters in a thirsty land. Here 
was one who might continue kind even 
if others were estranged. It was pleas- 
ant to feel that protecting arm about her, 
though she found it bewildering too as 
she looked at Hammond’s hand, white 
and with a great signet-ring upon it. 
Her own lay passively in his firm palm, 
clasped by his slim hard fingers. ‘Oh, 
I shall get well,”’ she whispered softly. 

“Sissy,” he said, “shall I tell you what 
is the matter with you?” How plainly 
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he could feel that fluttering heart! As 
he spoke there was a pause, and then a 
frightened bound, and looking down he 
saw that even her lips grew white as he 
spoke. She believed in his keen saga- 
city: it was the fashion at Brackenhill. 
“The child has $ome foolish little se- 
cret,” he thought, but he hastened to 
say, ‘You want change, my dear girl: 
everybody does sometimes. Shouldn't 
you like to go away—I don’t mean for 
any of your seaside nonsense : I hate the 
seaside, shrimps and bathing-machines 
and lath-and-plaster crescents—but real- 
ly away out of your every-day life? Ven- 
ice — Florence— Rome,— what do you 
say?’ She was looking up, with pleas- 
ure dawning in her eyes, and Hammond, 
encouraged, went on: “Or why not far- 
ther still—say to the East at once—eh, 
Sissy ? Alexandria—Cairo—turbans and 
veils—camels and deserts—tents—Arabs 
—minarets—palm trees—pyramids, and 
the rest of it? Like Eothen, you know.” 

She drank in his bald, disjointed talk 
as if he brought tidings from Paradise: 
“Ah, I should like ¢hat/” 

“Well, why not?” said Hammond, ob- 
serving her closely. ‘“ What have these 
good people to do, that they need live as 
if they were rooted here? Shall we get 
them to take you away, Sissy? No dull 
English winter, but summer weather till 
June comes round again.” 

All the brightness was gone at once, 
like April sunshine blotted out by a rain- 
cloud: “Oh no: I think not. They would- 
n’t like it, and perhaps it is best as it is. 
I don’t really believe I want anything, 
if they would only let me be quiet. But 
it is very good of you to think about me 
—Godfrey.”” The name came with just 
a slight hesitation, and there was a little 
awakening tremor of her hand in his, as 
if she feared that the protecting clasp 
might be abruptly withdrawn. 

It was not. Hammond only said, “Ah! 
you wouldn’t care to go abroad just at 
present 

She caught at his words: “No—not 
just now, with poor Horace away and 
ill, you know. Some other time, I think, 
I should like it very much indeed.” 

She would not have minded letting 
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Godfrey think that Horace’s illness was 
the cause of her trouble, though she had 
denied it to Mr. Thorne. Godfrey knew 
how like brother and sister they had 
been; what more natural than that she 
should be sad when her brother was in 
danger? But ‘Hantrggnd had seen the 
quick delight, follgym—™ml by as quick de- 
mot to be blinded. 
“She wants to e@m@ige from the people,” 
he mused, stilf yith-his,arm about her, 
“not from the glace. Some foolish, in- 
nocent little secreg@=3om ething one could 
most likely set rig&tt-if about five min- 
utes if one only knew it; but she is afraid 
to speak; and tortures héfself with all 
sorts of imaginary terrors. Poor child! 
if one could but take her away from these 
worthy folks, and from her troubles too!” 
His silence alarmed Sissy: “Don't be 
vexed with me if I am stupid, Gédfrey : 
I don’t think I can help it.” 
“Vexed!" Something in his tone 
startled both himself and her, and she 
looked up and met his eyes. For a mo- 
ment their souls drew very close to each 
other—for one moment: later they would 
have laughed at the mere idea, but it was 
true—their two lives were within a hair’s 
breadth of melting into one. Her wist- 
ful eyes, her trouble, her loneliness, her 
supreme charm of beautiful youth, would, 
I verily believe, have drawn a surprising 
question from Hammond’s lips could he 
but have been certain of the answer. 
But if Sissy should laugh at him? 
She would not have laughed: I think 
she would have said “Yes.” I am sure 
she would have said “ Yes” if she could 
have married him then and there, have 
left all her perplexities behind her, and 
have travelled with him into the wonder- 
ful far-off East of which he talked. Per- 
cival had gone away, to Miss Lisle or to 
—ah! no matter; and when a girl is 
conscious of being helpless and alone 
the temptation to find a refuge in a mar- 
riage built on something less than love 
may assail her with almost irresistible 
force. Esteem, gratitude, implicit trust, 
—will not these suffice? Surely they 
must. There is nothing to alarm her 
in the lifelong pledge: the one thing 
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lasting and secure. She weighs his kind- 
ness, not against the joy of perfect mar- 
riage, but against the sadness of her lone- 
ly life. Yet it will not do, though it may 
be useless to say so—it will not do if she 
has learnt the meaning of Love, hardly 
if she is capable of it. 

So it was well for Sissy that Hammond 
hesitated, fearing to be ridiculous, and 
then became aware that the tide of pas- 
sion and sympathy had ebbed as quickly 
as it flowed, and that the moment which 
had held such startling possibilities had 
fled, just as common moments fly. He 
sighed a little, partly in regret, partly in 
relief. True, it might be that he had 
missed something of Paradise, but on 
the other hand it was very likely that he 
had escaped making a fool of himself. 
Balancing the one against the other, 
there he remained—Godfrey Hammond, 
forty-four, with a reputation for sagacity, 
saying with fluent ease, “ Vexed, my dear 
Sissy ? no: why should I be? Howcan 
you imagine such a thing? But I still 
think a little change would—” And so 
on, loosening his clasp of her little hand 
as he spoke. 

Mrs. Middleton waylaid him before he 
left Brackenhill: “What do you think, 
Godfrey? Shall I take her to town and 
consult some one? Whom would you 
recommend? Or what shall I do? Give 
me your advice.” 

“You won't take it if I do,”” said God- 
frey, rolling up his umbrella with a neat- 
ness which was almost miraculous. 

“Why not? What is it?” 

“Well,” said Godfrey, “if I were you 
I should—leave her alone.” 

“Leave her alone? Stand by and see 
her getting paler and thinner every day ?” 

“Didn't I tell you? Very well,” said the 
oracle, “she wants change—something 
or somebody. Ask Percival down.” 

Now Hammond knew that Percival 
had lost his dream. 


CHAPTER XV. 
OTHERS SEE US.” 
A pay or two later Mrs. Middleton 
found Sissy looking over photographs— 
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a very harmless occupation, which would 
have passed unnoticed but that the girl 
started and half closed the album as her 
aunt came in. She was aware of her 
foolishness when it was too late, and did 
her best to mend it. With a careless lit- 
tle laugh she laid the book down open at 
the portrait which she had been examin- 
ing. It was the photograph Percival had 
given her—Bertie Lisle, the handsomest 
man in her album. 

Sissy followed the direction of the old 
lady’s eyes. “Isn't he perfect ?” she said. 
“Shouldn't you like to see him, Aunt 
Harriet ?” 

Aunt Harriet expressed a moderate 
willingness to look at the young man 
if he came in her way. 

“I wish he would come in my way,” 
says Sissy frankly. ‘I like to see very 
beautiful people. 1 wish he would walk 
in at that door now.’ 

“TI don’t,” said Mrs. Middleton. “‘God- 
frey hates the very name of Lisle: he 
can’t bear that man’s father. It would 
be very awkward to have to remark to 
your charming young hero, ‘I’m afraid 
you won't think me civil if I don’t ask 
you to dinner, but I’m sure you won't 
think my brother civil if I do.” Un- 
pleasant, wouldn’t it be?” 

“Dinner!” Sissy tossed her pretty 
head. . “I wasn’t thinking of anything 
so commonplace as dining with him. I 
suppose he does dine. Dear me! I never 
thought of that before.” 

“TI should think he did. But what 
were you going to do with him, then? 
Waltz ?” 

“No, I don’t care so much about waltz- 
ing as I used to, I think.”” And then, af- 
ter a pause, “ Nobody waltzes like Per- 
cival.” 

“What, then? If you don’t want him 
for dinner-parties or balls—” 

“Oh dear, no!” said Sissy—“ nothing 
of the sort. No, I was thinking he would 
do very nicely to run away with.” 

“My dear Sissy ! What do you mean?” 

“Something like Jock o’ Hazeldean ;” 
and she sang a snatch of the old song. 
“How could one say ‘ No’—how could 
one be expected to say *No’—to him, 
with a face like that?” And she point- 


ed to the album, where Bertic Icoked out 
with a face almost girlishly beautiful, it 
is true, but with a lively, laughing auda- 
city which might qualify him to be the 
hero of such an exploit as she suggest- 
ed. “Who could wonder if one went 
off with him to world’s end? Sup- 
in with a message, 
nents, m’m, and he’s 


waiting with a chaiS@and-four at the lit- 
tle gate, and the horses are rather fresh 
this morning : * wouldn’t you catch up 
your tatting and go?” 

“With four frisky horses and no bon- 
neton? No, thank you. Mr. Lisle might 
wait for me till he was gray or till I went 
out in a hearse. He might drive me 
then,” said Mrs. Middleton cheerfully : 
“T shouldn’t mind.” 

Sissy laughed: “Well, and I think 
perhaps I might manage to say ‘No’ 
if William were the ambassador. On 


Mr. Bertie Lisle should come to the 


happen to be facing the other way—and 


out as if nothing had happened, and in 
half a minute you would look out and see 
me flying down to the little gate, with 
Bertie Lisle by my side, and the chaise- 
and-four in the distance. And so adieu, 
Aunt Harriet!” 

She sketched the little scene so vivid- 
ly, and threw such dramatic fervor into 
the tone of her farewell, that the old 
lady started and glanced nervously over 
her shoulder, as if she expected to see 
young Lisle on the terrace with his face 
pressed against the window. “Don’t 
talk such dreadful nonsense, child.” 

“Nonsense! Is it nonsense? Oh, I 
think it’s just as good sense as a great 
many things people say and do.” And 
there was another burst of song: 


She’s o’er the Border, and awa’ 
Wi’ Jock o’ Hazeldean. 


“O’er the Border: that’s it, exactly,” 
said Sissy seriously. “That's just.where 
I want to be.” 

“What, in Scotland? For that’s what 
it would be, I suppose, as you start on 


second thoughts that wouldn't do. No, | 


window, and look in just as he is look- ~ 
ing there, and beckon quietly—you would. 


lay his finger on his lips. I should go. 
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the different side,” Aunt Harriet replied, 
conscientiously working it out. ‘Oh, 
my dear, you wouldn't like that, I’m 
sure,” with an anxious desire not to 
leave an invalid’s whim unsatisfied, but 


to reason it away if it could not be grant- 
ed. “Scotland at this time of the year! 
Next summer perhaps.” 

Sissy stared and laughed: “Scotland! 
Aunt Harriet, who wants to go to Scot- 
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land? Pray don’t be so fearfully geo- 
graphical with your Border: you'll be 
telling me something about the popu- 
lation and productions of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed next.” 

“Why, I thought you meant—” 

“Then I didn’t,” said Sissy promptly. 
“Where zs the border, I wonder? It 
seems to me to be all round us, shutting 
us in like a wall. Didn't you ever feel it? 
And what is there on the other side? It 
can’t be just the same, surely: no, that 
would be too dreadful. Oh, Jock o’ Ha- 
zeldean, where are you? Come quickly, 
Jock, and take me 


O’er the Border, and awa’.”” 


dearest Sissy! really—” 

“My dear aunt Harriet, there’s no 
harm in wishing to be o’er the Border, 
is there? And haven’t I heard you 
say, scores of times, that it’s very dis- 
agreeable to travel without a gentleman ? 
There! don’t look so puzzled. I don’t 
suppose Jock will come while I’m in the 
mood; but he does—zf he does—” 
And Sissy went off with a laugh and a 
swift step which died into- silence and 
a lagging gait as soon as the door had 
closed behind her. 

Surely, we must be rather narrow and 
monotonous beings (I speak modestly 
for the Human Race), to judge by the 
anxiety which our friends display if we 
show the least tendency to deviate from 
our ordinary groove. “Ah! I thought 
So-and-So didn’t seem quite like him- 
self,” or “herself,” as the case might 
be; and every one looks mysterious or 
shocked. I dare say they are right. We 
are bound so closely to this rather wea- 
risome self that it is advisable to make 
the best of it. We cannot get rid of the 
Something which is partly what we are 
now, and partly what other people im- 
agine us, and partly what circumstances 
force us to be, and partly what we once 
were and never by any possibility can 
be again. Sometimes when we are alone 
with that Something, gazing thoughtfully 
at it, a gleam of light will fall on it as 
it turns in its sleep and show a face 
that is altogether strange. It is cum- 
bered with dead loves, dead friendships, 


dead hopes, dead faiths. What is it? 
“Yourself,” they say. Ah no! It is not 
myself, but I feel that I am bound to it, 
and it is useless to drag it into follies in 
a vain attempt to get free. Better to 
come back and walk in the appointed 
way; and since we must live together, 


-and its power is great to help or harm, 


let it be as fair and pure as I can make it. 

Mrs. Middleton was greatly troubled 
and perplexed by Sissy’s uneasy bursts 
of merriment. ‘She isn’t like herself,” 
the old lady thought. “What could she 
mean by talking in that random way 
about Jock o’ Hazeldean?”’ It might 
have passed for mere nonsense but for 
the certainty that Sissy had been secret- 
ly studying Bertie’s photograph. ‘‘She 
never can have seen him anywhere and 
—and fallen in love with him,” thought 
the simple-minded old lady. “Oh no, 
impossible!’ It did not occur to her that 
Percival had brought the photograph to 
Brackenhill. Nor would she have un- 
derstood the interest which Sissy might 
take in seeking beneath the features of 
Bertie Lisle for the unknown features of 
the girl she believed to be her rival; for 
I doubt if she remembered that there was 
a Miss Lisle at all. 

“Dear me! it’s very puzzling,” she said 
to herself as she clasped the album and 
laid it down. “I wish Godfrey Ham- 
mond were here, or even Percival. I 
can’t make Sissy out. I wish she would 
see Dr. Grey, or if she would only try 
the cod-liver oil it would be something.” 

Consequently, it was a real pleasure 
to Aunt Middleton when she saw a neat 
portmanteau in the hall, and heard that ° 
Mr. Percival had met Mr. Thorne just 
inside the gate, and was walking up. A 
minute earlier Sissy had stood on the 
same spot, gazing at the neatly-engrav- 
ed name, ‘“ PERCIVAL THORNE,” as if it 
had a snake-like fascination for her. In 
a quarter of an hour, she thought, Perci- 
val would be there—would stand before 
her with his dark eyes shining and his 
hand outstretched, stately and handsome 
like a king as he was—her king, living 
and dying. Only a few minutes and she 
would hear his voice, musical and full, 
whose tones always conveyed ideas of 
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leisure and abundant kindliness. And 
her heart within her was heavy as lead. 

“Now it will all come out,” she said to 
herself as she turned away; “and what 
will Percival do?” Surely he would stand 
by her. If he would, all else might go to 
utter wreck and she be unconscious of 
loss. But if not— 


She stood by a window on the stairs 


and looked out across the park. Every- 
thing was gray and still. The year had 
lost its splendor as of royal robes, and 
wore the aspect of a dethroned king 
waiting in apathetic silence till the end 
should come. There is something very 
mournful about autumn when its time is 
nearly spent. It lies stretched in faint 
gleams of sunshine, as if it dreamed of 
glory that is gone, clasping some poor 
remnants of the beauty and verdure of 
the summer. But it is so despairing that 
it will make no effort to retain even these. 
At the first breath of winter it lets its 
handful of yellow leaves escape, and 
gives up life with its last flowers. Sissy 
felt something of this as she looked out 
and saw two figures coming along the 
sodden drive. They talked as they 
came—with unusual earnestness she 
thought—pausing more than once, while 
the taller bent his head as if in eager at- 
tention. Surely Fate would not be so 
cruel as to betray her before Percival 
crossed the threshold, and rob her of 
the touch of his hand, his smile and 
word of greeting! 

She would have known that she was 
in no danger from their talk could she 
have overheard it. Mr. Thorne was elo- 
quent about the iniquities of one of his 
tenants, and his grandson was feigning 
an interest he did not feel. As they drew 
near the long gray house young Thorne 
looked up and thought, “Sissy will be 
somewhere about;” and while he said, 
“IT don’t see how you could have acted 
otherwise—half measures don't do with a 
fellow of that stamp,” his eyes wandered 
over the windows, which glittered feebly 
in a passing gleam of sunlight. The door 
opened as they went up the steps, and 
Aunt Middleton came out to greet them. 
Percival was hurried into the hall, ques- 
tioned and made much of, but he looked 


round for another greeting, and was sud- 
denly aware that he had been looking 
forward to it ever since he had thought 
of coming down to Brackenhill, perhaps 
even earlier. For the first time in his life 
he hesitated to ask for Sissy, but after 
a moment Mr. Thorne looked round: 
“Why, where’s our little girl ?— Sissy, 
here’s Percival. Sissy!” 

She had but to turn the corner of the 
stairs, and she stood like a fair vision 
above them. She did not speak, but her 
eyes met Percival’s, and a sudden rose- 
color flushed her face. Some people have 
features which blur and distort the mean- 
ing of their souls. Hesitation looks like 
sullenness, shyness like awkward pride, 
gratitude like coldness—nay, very Love 
himself wears so clumsy a guise that he 
is apt to be scared at his own aspect. But 
if Sissy’s lips and eyes failed exactly to 
convey her thought, it was because they 
lent it an added loveliness. As she came 
down, step by step, she was anxious and 
perplexed, and these doubtful feelings 
had for expression a shy and lingering 
grace in which the painter might have 
found a picture, the poet a poem. Per- 
cival, though neither, found both. Even 
Mrs. Middleton was struck. ‘“ Why, Sis- 
sy,” she said, “‘ you look like a queen !” 

Percival smiled, and while she was yet 
a couple of steps above him he knelt on 
one knee on the lowest stair and kissed 
the little hand which she held out. Tears 
swam in Sissy’s eyes, and there was a 
lump in her throat She dared not at- 
tempt to speak, but with the other hand 
she timidly touched his waves of stroug 
short hair. 

“Ah! we shall be all right now,” said 
Mr. Thorne to himself with a silent 
chuckle. “I needn’t have feared that 
any one was fretting for Horace.” 

The pretty picture lasted but for a mo- 
ment, and all tongues were loosened as 
they went into the drawing-room. Sissy 
sat on the hearth-rug leaning against 
Aunt Harriet. Whenever she spoke 
Percival’s eyes sought hers with swift 
attention, and once, while Mrs. Middle- 
ton was wandering round an anecdote, he 
stooped and silently gave her a screen, 
and both were conscious that their hands 
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touched. Sissy laughed and talked the 
quicker for that touch. There was a 
feverish brightness in her looks and 
words: it was like the vivid flitting of 
a butterfly, if a butterfly could be con- 
scious of the frailty of its life and love- 
liness, and make little distracted dashes 
here and there, looking airily brilliant all 
the while. 

“Time-to go and dress,” said Mrs. 
Middleton at last; and Sissy sprang up 
and went hastily away. 

Mr. Thorne looked at his watch: “Ah! 
I must speak to Duncan.” (Duncan was 
the butler.) “I think he and I know 
your taste—don’t we, Percival?’ and 
he looked proudly at the grandson who 
had a taste which was worth considering. 

“T'll trust you, sir,” said the young 
man with a smile, “as far as it is possi- 
ble to trust any one in such a matter.” 

He turned to Mrs. Middleton as soon 
as they were alone: “So your last news 
of Horace was better ?”” 

“Rather,” she replied ; “but Iam afraid 
to build much on one hopeful letter. Still, 
I am very thankful.” 

“You said Sissy was ill.” 

“So she is, though she is wonderfully 
bright this afternoon. Don’t you think 
she looks ill?” 

“Hm! She looks like a perfectly beau- 
tiful and delicate flower—as if a touch 
might destroy her. Yes, perhaps she 
does look ill, but it is the most bewitch- 
ing, the most extraordinarily charming, 
illness that ever was. If it were only 
catching, I think she would be mobbed.” 

“T’m afraid in a day or two you won't 
have any doubt about her,” said Mrs. 
Middleton. 

“Ah!” Percival gazed thoughtfully at 
the fire. Suddenly he lifted his eyes to 
the old lady's face: “My grandfather 
doesn’t prescribe for her, does he?” 

She was horrified at the question: 
“Good gracious! no. You don't sup- 
pose I should let him go near her with 
his nasty poisons?” 

“No, I didn’t really suppose it. It was 
only an idea which occurred to me. Sissy 
looks a little like the stories one reads 
of people who are under the influence 
of some powerful drug.” 


[Jan. 


Mr. Thorne was curious in the matter 
of poisons, and kept a rather dangerous 
little medicine-chest under lock and key 
in his own room. If he were ill—which 
he seldom was—he liked a remedy which 
had to be accurately measured by drops, 
and of which an overdose would be fatal. 
Better still, he liked the handling of lit- 
tle carefully-stoppered phials containing 
so much death. Horace thought it an 
idiotic whim for any one to have; Mrs. 
Middleton shuddered at it; Percival un- 
derstood it and smiled: “Gives him a 
sense of power;” which was precisely 
the fact. 

“She sha’n't be under the influence 
of any of his drugs,” said Aunt Harriet. 
“I spoke to Dr. Grey about her, and he 
said, ‘ Try cod-liver oil.” 

“More harmless, no doubt,” smiled 
Percival, ‘“‘but much more unpleasant.” 

“She won't take it,” said Mrs. Mid- 
dleton plaintively; “and when I told 
Godfrey Hammond, he said Dr. Grey 
was an idiot.” 

“Ah? I am rather of his opinion. 
What did 4e recommend for Sissy? I 
know you swear by him, and he always 
has something to suggest. What did 
Hammond tell you to do?” 

Aunt Harriet had the words of Mr. 
Hammond’s prescription in her ears, 
“Ask Percival down,” but she could 
not very well repeat them with Perci- 
val’s dark glances fixed upon her face. 
The guileless old lady was confused. A 
faint color mounted to her wintry cheek, 
and there was a little sound of nervous 
laughter in her voice: “Oh, I don’t know. 
He didn’t say very much, I think he 
fancied she would be better if she had a 
little change and society, perhaps. You 
see, Sissy is young, and — and — we are 
not much company for her, Godfrey and 
I, you know.” She was floundering pain- 
fully, and knew it. “Is that a needle on 
the carpet, just by your foot ?”’ 

Percival sought for it anxiously, but in 
vain. 

“TI can’t see it, either, now,’ said Mrs. 
Middleton: “the light must have shone 
on it just where I was standing ;” and the 
deceitful old lady went back to the pre- 
cise spot on the hearth-rug where she 
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had been before. ‘‘I was just opposite 
that vase, I know;” and eyed the car- 
pet intently with her head a little on one 
side. “How very funny! Jcan’t see it 
now. Don’t bother yourself any more, 
Percival: I really think it can’t have 
been a needle, after all.” 

“Do you think not?” said Percival, 
with a slight quiver at the corner of his 
mouth. “Hadn't we better make sure? 
They are nasty things to lie about. I 
remember my nurse used to say so. 
Suppose I ring for the candles, and we 
have a hunt?” 

“Oh no, I don't think we need. I’m 
nearly sure it wasn’t a needle. Never 
mind it.” 

“Are you quite sure?” he persisted. 
“I’m afraid you are saying it to spare 
me. Suppose it sticks into your old tab- 
by cat? Let’s see if we can’t find out the 
mystery about this needle, Aunt Harriet: 
my eyes are tolerably sharp.”’ 

“A great deal too sharp,”’ she answer- 
ed quickly: ‘leave the needle alone.” 

Percival got up, looked her deliberate- 
ly in the face, and they both laughed. 

“I don’t think you are looking quite 
the same as usual,” she said, carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country. 

“What is the difference?” 

“TI noticed it while we all sat talking 
here. You don’t look quite so—so con- 
tented as you always used.” 

“I’ve nothing to make me discontent- 
ed,” he answered in a tone which for him 
was a little hasty. “I am just the same 
as ever—rather more contented if any- 
thing; at least with rather more cause 
to be so.” 

“That may be,” she answered ; “‘espe- 
cially as ‘contented’ wasn’t exactly the 
word I meant.” 

“What, then ?” 

“Well, lazy: you don’t look quite so 
indolent as you did.” 

“Don’t 1?” said Percival, who of late 
had been conscious of faint stirrings of 
a novel restlessness. ‘I didn’t. know I 
had given proofs of vehement energy 
since my arrival this afternoon.” 

“No, I don’t think you have. Go this 
minute and get ready for dinner,” said 
Mrs. Middleton. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
PRINCIPLES AND PERSONS. 

DINNER was over, the wine and fruit 
were on the table. Sissy was peeling 
one of those late pears which, though 
they may be tolerably good when noth- 
ing better is to be, obtained, are an in- 
sult to the melting, juicy fruit which we 
ate in the golden summer. Solid, dura- 
ble qualities are all very well in their 
way—let us be thankful for them, and 
lay up our winter stores of pears and ap- 
ples—but oh the banquets of July and 
August! a moment’s enjoyment and then 
a memory. 

Percival sipped his wine with a grave 
satisfaction which his grandfather was 
delighted to see. -Mrs. Middleton was 
right: there was a change in our hero. 
He had awakened to a more practical 
appreciation of the world and what it 
held. Having discovered that it was 
limited, and that his power was limited 
too, nothing remained but to ascertain 
what joys were within his reach, to make 
the most of those, and to close his eyes 
to impossible visions faint and far away. 
Percival had begun to think about stor- 
ing winter fruit. He had substituted a 
lower aim for an indefinite desire, but in 
outward appearance he was even more 
like a girl’s hero of romance than he had 
been. A little more decision and defi- 
ance in his glance, a slight shadow un- 
der his eyes, making them more sombre 
than before, a little more readiness of 
look and speech, —there was no great 
change. 

He broke the silence with a very com- 
monplace remark: “So you have a new— 
Is he a young foptman or an aged page?” 

“Oh! you mean George,” said Mrs. 
Middleton. “He 2s rather young, but I 
hope he’ll do.” é 

“T don’t think he will,” said Percival. 

“Why not? He is a good steady lad, 
and his mother is a widow and very bad- 
ly off. I really think I’ve seen clumsier 
boys,” said the kind old lady, making a 
strenuous effort to compliment George, 
and to do it as little at the expense of 
truth as possible; “and he’s at an awk- 
ward age too.” 

“Undoubtedly. I dare say he is a good 
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honest fellow—in fact, he looks like it; 
but if ever you make a servant of him— 
“T think he does his best,” said Sissy. 
“T fear he does: there might be some 
hope of him if he were doing his worst. 
I wonder whether you would speak up 
for him, Sissy, if you knew how very nar- 
rowly you escaped a deluge of bread- 
sauce? I assure you for a moment I was 
in a perfect agony of apprehension—” 
“How very good of you!” 
“Lest there should be none left for 
me. And after that I noticed him a lit- 
tle more. He halts between two opin- 


ions, and before doing the slightest thing |* 


he tries to work it out in all its possible 
consequences. Meanwhile, he doesn’t 
wait, and we do.” 

“He is dreadfully afraid of Duncan,” 
said Mrs. Middleton. 

“So I perceived. And to crown all,” 
said Percival, “he is one of those unfor- 
tunate people who cannot meditate free- 
ly unless their mouths are hanging open. 
I don’t think you'll break him of that, 
and if you tied it up it might suggest 
mumps.” 

“ He is awkward,” Mrs. Middleton al- 
lowed ; “but, you see, his mother is such 
a hard-working woman.” 

“That is a great merit in George, no 
doubt. But couldn’t you make some- 
thing else of him?” 

Mr. Thorne, who had apparently been 
lost in thought, woke up: “Would you 
like to send him to Parliament to sup- 
port Mr. Gladstone? There’s a vacancy 
at Fordborough just now.” 

“A vacancy at Fordborough! How 
so?” 

“Old Bridgman died last night of apo- 
plexy: it was telegraphed down this af- 
ternoon. Silas Fielding told me.” 

Percival leant back in his chair and 
thoughtfully caressed the down on his 
upper lip. His grandfather watched him 
out of the corners of his eyes. 

“That was sudden. He wasn’t an old 
man at all, was he?”’ said Mrs. Middle- 
ton. 

“Only sixty-two; but he always look- 
ed like the sort of man who might go 
off in a fit any day.” 

“It will be a blow to the Fordborough 


Liberals,” said Percival. Bridgman’s 
property in the neighborhood gave him 
great weight with the half-and-half peo- 
ple. Has he a son?” 

“By his second marriage, ascii boy 
of ten or twelve.” 

“Oh! then they must look out for a 
new man altogether.” 

“I don’t see that they need look very 
far,” said Mr. Thorne. 

Percival smiled: ‘‘ No, I dare say not. 
Constituencies are-like heiresses—apt to 
be even a little overdone with perfectly 
disinterested lovers.” 

The old squire filled his glass to the 
brim: ‘What do you think of Mr. Per- 
cival Thorne for a candidate? Shall I 


drink to his success ?”’ 


Sensation, as the reporters say, for 
there was no doubt that Godfrey Thorne 
was in earnest. 

“You wish me to stand?” said Perci- 
val after a pause. 

“Why not ?” 

“On the Radical side ?” 

“No: I don’t wish that. But the crude, 
haphazard ideas you call your principles 
would, I fear, prevent you from standing 
on any other at present. Besides, there 
is no opening for a Conservative.” 

“Hm!” said Percival ; “and I suppose 
I may count on the Brackenhill influence 
to back me?” 

“Undoubtedly you may.” 

Mrs. Middleton became exceedingly 
pink: even Percival was startled. He 
said nothing, but he propped his chin on 
his hand and gazed thoughtfully at the 
old man with a whimsical expression of 
perplexity and expectation. 

“What now?” said Mr. Thorne: “do 
you think I’m going to change into some 


curious kind of wild animal, that you all 


sit looking at me in this fashion ?” 

“Say an ostrich,” Percival blandly sug- 
gested, ‘‘capable of swallowing things one 
would have imagined must disagree with 
him. No, I don’t exfect that. I am look- 
ing for some further development.” 

Mr. Thorne enjoyed the situation. 
“You have only to make up your mind,” 
he said: “if you choose to attempt it, I 


will find the necessary funds and help 


you with all the influence I have.” 
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“Wuat!” said Mrs. Middleton. She 
was crimson. 

Her brother looked coolly at her: 
“Why not?” 

“You call yourself a Conservative ?” 

“Never!” said Godfrey with empha- 
sis. “It’s a nasty, slippery word. You 
think you have got hold of a man under- 
neath it, and he wriggles away, Heaven 
only knows where. Call yourself 4 Tory, 
and I know what you mean. People are 
Liberal-Conservatives or Conservative- 
Liberals now-a-days, and no one sees 
any absurdity in it; but what should you 


think of a fellow who called himself a” 


Liberal-Tory ?” 

Mrs. Middleton returned to the charge: 
“Then you consider yourself a Tory ?”’ 

He bowed a smiling little assent, and 
sipped his wine. 

“And yet you tell Percival —when 
you know he is a Radical, a Red Repub- 
lican—'’ The young man arched his 
brows, and with a swift movement of his 
hands deprecated the extreme tint ; but 
Mrs. Middleton swept on, heedless of the 
silent protest: “ You tell Percival that he 


may count on your support. Is that con- 
scientious ?” 

“Did I say I was conscientious ?”” 

“ Perhaps it was as well you did not,” 


his sister retorted. ‘The Thornes have 
been Tories for—how many generations, 
Godfrey? I never expected to hear my 
brother call himself by the old name and 
be false to the cause. And let me tell 
you, Godfrey, I call that—” 

‘My dear,” said the old man with the 
sweetest courtesy, “in your present state 
of mind I wouldn’t ca// it anything if I 
were you. But don’t let me prevent 
your thinking it what you please.” 

“That I most certainly shall,” said 
Aunt Harriet, still much flushed ‘and 
very warlike of aspect. 

“Well,” Mr. Thorne conceded, “ per- 
haps it does‘sound peculiar. But, if you 
only think a moment, we are all being 
carried steadily and ioetetinty toward 
democracy.” 


“So much the worse,” snapped Aunt 


Harriet. 
“Granted —so much the worse, but I 
can't alter it. By my great-grandson’s 
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time there'll be nothing left for a Tory 
to fight for.” 
She groaned. 
“ And if my grandson likes to help in 
pulling down what little there is now, he 
may. It won’t make much difference to 
the next generation, and I don’t care. 
about the next generation. My vote 
and my interest won't stop the tide. In 
a few years what influence I have will 
probably be swamped. It used to be a 
power, and now it is mere ornament, 
hollow—a toy weapon which will break 
if I draw it against the enemy. Let Per- 
cival have it to play with if he likes.” 
“Sissy, is my cap straight ?”’ said Mrs, 
Middleton in a hurried aside. She was 
so much discomposed that she felt as if 
it must be awry, and was but half reas- 
sured when Sissy smiled and nodded. 
Percival, as he sat opposite, 


Played with spdons, explored his plate’s design, 
And ranged the olive-stones about its edge, 


while he revolved the new idea in his 
mind. 

Mr. Thorne turned to him: “Well, 
what do you say? There’s strength 
enough in Toryism yet to give you a 
little healthful exercise, I dare say.” 

“More than that,” said Percival. 

“You are a clever fellow, no doubt,” 
his grandfather went on, “but you won't 
have made a clean sweep of everything 
beforeI die. After that’’—he shrugged his 
shoulders—" you must do as you please. 
Some day, perhaps, you will have finish- 
ed your job, and can sit down and rest in 
your ideal world, with its whole surface 
stamped to a dead level of mud. By 
that time I trust that I shall have long 
been admitted to the delightful Tory so- 
ciety I shall find above.” 

“How do you know they'll be 


vative up there, sir?” 


“Ofcourse they will,” said Mr. Thorne? 
“it must be evident to any mind not warp- 
ed by Radical prejudice. The Tories are 
nearly all dead, and most of them were 
a great deal better than anybody else. 
And if a few Radicals should find their 


‘way in, they’ll turn Conservative as soon 


as they see they have distanced their fel- 
lows,” 
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Mrs. Middleton returned to the charge 
in a gentler tone: “I dare say what you 
say may be very true, Godfrey. I do 
think things are coming to a dreadful 
pass, what with the uppishness of ser- 
vants, and the trades unions, and the 
hats and feathers the girls will wear 
about here. Very likely you are right.” 

“My grandfather is exaggerating to 
an alarming extent,” said Percival. 

“ Exaggerating !”’ said the old man. 
“Not a bit of it.” 

“You despair of your cause too soon, 
sir.”” 

“Too soon! Am I to put off despair- 
ing for fifty years or so? What is the 
good of shutting my eyes to what will 
assuredly come? To know that one 
must despair some day is to despair at 
once.” 

“I dare say what you say may be very 
true, Godfrey,” Aunt Harriet began again, 
“but I don’t see that that makes it a bit 
more right for you to go and help the 
Radicals when you call yourself a Tory. 
You will always have to think that it was 
partly your work if they win—” 

should say,”” Mr. Thorne interrupt- 
ed her with the air of a man who is weigh- 
ing something very accurately indeed, 
“that I should have exactly as much to 
answer for as if I lent the river a helping 
hand to leap down at Niagara. My con- 
science, possibly hardened, is equal to 
that burden, Harriet.” 

“Then it oughtn’t to be. If we are com- 
ing to such a horrid state of things—” 

““My dear, my dear,” in a soothing 
tone, “ you'll be out of it—with me. It’s 
only these poor young people here—”’ 

“You ought to stand by the right to 
the last. I’m not blaming Percival. I 
can’t think why he has such nasty opin- 
ions, but as he has them, it can’t be help- 
ed.” She glanced at the young fellow’s 
face with wonder and a faint shadow of 
disgust, as if she saw republicanism com- 
ing visibly out—very red indeed, like an 
unpleasant sort of rash. ‘“‘ There’s noth- 
ing more to be said about it, and I hope 
he knows that I should like him to get 


on, and that I wish him well in every- 


thing else. But you don’t think as he 
does, thank Goodness! And after all, 


Godfrey, your vote wasn’t given you 
for Percival.” 

“Well done!” said the young man. 
“Why, Aunt Harriet, you'll make a Wo- 
man’s Rights champion of me! Astound- 
ing fact! Here is a:woman who prefers 
principles to persons in politics! Aunt 
Harriet, do you know you are very in- 
teresting indeed ?” 

“T know that you are very imperti- 
nent,”’ said the old lady with a smile. 
She was anxious that he should under- 
stand that her opposition arose from no 
ill-will to him, and wanted to atone for 
any unkindness in her words. 

Percival made a small note in his 
pocket-book. ‘When hereafter I bal- 
ance the arguments for and against the 
extension of the franchise to women, you 
will score one for it,” he said with much 
solemnity. ‘You will possibly influence 
my political career, and should I enter 
Parliament and supersede Mr. Gladstone, 
you may seriously affect the course of 
legislation.” 

“Very good,’ said the old lady. “Give 
me a vote and I'll use it against you. 
Trust me.” 

“TI do,” was the fervent reply. 

“And what does Sissy say to it all?” 
asked Mr. Thorne. “Will you vote for 
Percival, Sissy, and send him to Parlia- 
ment to undermine Church and State 
and trample down everything? He will 
be Citizen Thorne, and George the foot- 
man will be Citizen Something-else, and 
you'll all be free and equal—eh, Sissy ?” 

She flashed a swift shy glance at Per- 
cival. “I'll tell you what I'll do with my 
vote,” she said, “when I get it.” 

She was not much alarmed. She 
thought Mr. Thorne’s little sketch of the 
future sounded very disagreeable, but if 
Percival wanted people to be citizens, no 


‘doubt it was all right. A girl who is in 


love, and still in her teens, cannot be 
greatly disturbed by any schemes of uni- 
versal equality. You may say what you 
please, and so may she, but in her heart 
she is perfectly convinced that it is be- 
yond the power of mortals to reduce her 
hero to the ordinary level of mankind. 
Aunt Harriet had rather distinguish- 
ed herself that evening, and had made 
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more impression on her brother than she 
at all supposed. Now she proceeded to 
add her final argument, as a child adds 
one more brick to a frail wooden tower, 
and of course she brought the whole 
structure down with a crash: “And there’s 
something else to be thought of, Godfrey. 
What will all your neighbors think? I 
couldn't bear to hear them say you had 
turned traitor, when the Thornes have 
never failed them yet. Why, what did 
our grandfather spend on that great elec- 
tion when he vowed he would have the 
seat if it cost him Brackenhill? Oh, 
Godfrey, what would Mr. Falconer say, 
or Mr. Garnett ?” 

“That's to be thought of, is it?’ said 
Mr. Thorne. “No doubt you are right. 
Messrs. Garnett and Falconer and the 
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rest of them consider me ticketed and 
shelved, and look upon my vote as theirs. 
Well, I think it is about time that they 
should learn that it is mine.” 

“Oh, Godfrey! you know I didn’t mean 
it so,”” said Mrs. Middleton. 

He smiled: “ There’s nothing more to 
be said. I have pledged my word, and 
the decision rests with Percival.” 

Aunt Harriet perceived her fatal mis- 
take, and had tact enough not to make 
it worse by further words. The moment 
she found herself in the drawing-room 
with Sissy she hurried to one of the old- 
fashioned mirrors: “My dear Sissy, are 
you sure my cap is straight? I don’t think 


| it can be, I feel so dreadfully awry.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


ALONE. 


HE lilies clustered fair and tall ; 

I stood outside the garden wall; 
I saw her light robe glimmering through 
The fragrant evening’s dusk and dew. 


She stooped above the lilies pale; 
Up the clear east the moon did sail; 
I saw her bend her lovely head 
O’er her rich roses blushing red. 


Her slender hand the flowers caressed, 
Her touch the unconscious blossoms blest: 
The rose against her perfumed palm 
Leaned its soft cheek in blissful calm. 


I would have given my soul to be 
That flower she touched so tenderly ! 
I stood alone outside the gate, 
And knew that life was desolate. 
CELIA THAXTER. 


Vor. XXI.—3 
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A MONTH IN SICILY. 


A MONTH IN SICILY. 


SECOND PAPER. 


A, B, C, D, temples of the acropolis; E, F, G, temples of the neapolis ; 1, I, walls of ancient harbor, 
SELINUS. 


OT many miles from the western 
cape of Sicily twin bluffs rise side 


by side vertically from the southern sea. 
Their sloping sides are separated by a 
river: their parallel ridges, running in- 
land, are lost in the high adjacent moor- 
land. On the crests of the cliffs, one 
hundred feet above the sea, stood the 
acropolis and the neapolis of Selinus, 
two divisions of the great and free Greek 
city which once held sway in all this 
quarter of the island. 

The lapse of two thousand years has so 
changed the outline of this southern coast 
that now no natural harbor offers an an- 
chorage safe from the violence of the 
sirocco; but a deep valley cuts in half 
the cliff-built city, and in old times an 
inlet ran up from the sea to meet the 
valley-brook. This narrow inlet, deep- 
ened and improved with all the skill of 
ancient engineering, was lined with mas- 
sive quays. Selinus was strong in ships 
of war, but the citizens of the great com- 
mercial town must have looked with not 
less satisfaction on the multitudinous fleet 
of merchant-craft that whitened the wa- 
ters of their bay, and brought to them 
from all foreign lands the wealth which 


they lavishly bestowed in adorning their 
homes and in building up the temples 


of their gods. Along the edge of the 
:port were ranged, of course, the lines 
| of warehouses essential to an extensive 


foreign trade, but no vestiges of the an- 
cient town are seen along the valley, for 
the malarial dampness of the lowlands 
drove the population to the sides and 
summits of the enclosing bluffs. 
Imagine the beauty of a town thus 
situated! Range above range on the 
two hills rose the outlying villas and the 
more crowded dwellings of the town. We 
know from one admiring epithet of Vir- 
gil’s that these ancient houses of Selinus 
were overshadowed by groups of palm 
trees. What lovely homes they were! 
Filled with all luxuries that endless 
wealth could buy, adorned with the skill 
of Grecian art—which in our day we 
wonder at and imitate, but never hope 
to equal—the houses were so placed upon 
the hill that the patrician landowner from 
his shaded roof might watch far up the 
valley -roads the lines of heavy - laden 
beasts bringing down for export the pro- 
ducts of his estates, and the merchant 
from the terrace of his home, looking 
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across the sea toward Africa, could catch 
the most distant glimmer of the sails of 
his corn-freighted ships bringing back 
wealth to him from the Carthaginian 
markets. 

By far the greater part of the ancient 
population gathered around the acropolis 
on the western hill. Above the dwellings 
of the slope a theatre and other public 
buildings rose conspicuously ; and higher 
still, all along the edge of the broad and 
flattened summit, the massive city-wall 
enclosed the acropolis, lifting against 
the background of blue sky its diadem 
of towers. But the chief features which 


made Selinus famous for its beauty in. 


the ancient world were its temples. 
On the highest crest of the acropolis 
stood side by side three Doric temples, 
facing the rising sun, while across the 
harbor, on the corresponding western 
height, three other temples, even greater 
and more splendid, were built to perfect 
the symmetry of the magnificent city. 
Some of these temples glittered in snowy 
whiteness: others, in contrast, were re- 
lieved with many bands and ornaments 
of gorgeous colors —colors so brilliant 
and enduring that to this day they best 
reveal to us the beauty of the Grecian 
polychromic style. Some were of most 
venerable age, coeval with the colony 
‘itself, while others, built with more fin- 
ished art, were barely completed at the 
downfall of the city. One bore on its 
front the earliest works of the Greek 
chisel which are known in our time: 
another, on the opposite height, dis- 
played on its lofty frieze the battles of 
the giants wrought in the archaic but 
spirited style of a century later. Above 
the turmoil of the surrounding city the 
sacred buildings stood apart in two ma- 
jestic ranks within their own consecrated 
grounds: the tumultuous noise of the town 
came from a distance, and, mingling with 
the roar of the sea that beat the rocks a 
hundred feet below, echoed through the 
sacred quiet of the colonnades. All the 
temples of these two groups towered so 
high upon the cliffs that peasants labor- 
ing on the inland plain or shepherds on 
the distant hillside might always keep in 
sight the sacred buildings which sym- 
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bolized to them the greatness of their 
gods. Mariners sailing on the African 
Sea, between the east and the west of 
the ancient world, might discern, even 
far out upon the sea, the innumerable 
columns rising upon the hilltops. 

Such was the aspect of Selinus in 
the time of its grandeur five hundred 
years before Christ. In the year 409 
B. Cc. a Carthaginian army under Han- 
nibal, son of Gisco, besieged Selinus. 
For nine days the Selinuntians made a 
brave resistance, and then the city fell. 
The people were butchered or sold, the 
walls destroyed, the temples plundered. 
Afterward the town revived, and led a 
feeble existence for another century ; bit 
now for two thousand years the ground 
has been desolate, ‘a terror to all set- 
tlers from the miasma which haunts the 
marshes. 

The pleasure of visiting these ruins 
cannot be attained without paying a 
penalty. Three times a week a small 
vehicle connects at Calatifimi with the 
stage-coach from Palermo, carrying the 
mails to the southern parts of the island. 
“Darkly at dead of night” we were sud- 
denly transferred—out of the frying-pan 
into the fire—from the poor consolation 
of a Sicilian bed to the utter discom- 
fort of a nondescript conveyance bound 
for Castelvetrano. However, much trav- 
elling teaches how to sleep through all 
circumstances, and broken repose came 
in spite of much lurching and many 
bumps. When at last we were roused 
by the breaking day, our road had al- 
ready passed from the mountainous in- 
terior into a rolling country. The sun 
rose into the cloudless and pure bril- 
liancy of a winter sky, and lighted up 
a land carpeted with soft green. The 
slopes became by degrees more gentle 
as we approached the southern coast, 
till at last we reached a plain, and came 
to the queer old town of Castelvetrano 
standing in the midst of it. It would be 
hard to find in all-Europe another large 
town as much cut off from the world. 
As we alighted from the coach in the 
central piazza the throng of men in out- 
landish costumes politely made room for 
us to pass, but attempted no conceal- 
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ment of their curiosity at the sight of 


foreigners. An inspection of the hotel-. 


book in the only /scanda of the place 
showed that for nearly a year no Amer- 
ican or English traveller had visited this 


region, so powerful is the danger of ban-_ 


ditti and the certainty of bad lodging to 
keep away visitors from the grandest 
group of temples in Europe. 

There is a peculiar pleasure in pass- 
ing from the chief lines of travel into the 
less-frequented parts of the Italian king- 
dom, for otherwise it is hardly possible to 
meet familiarly with the educated middle 
class and to understand the best side of 
the Italian character. In the cities of the 
Peninsula the better class of inhabitants 
shrinks from contact with the promiscuous 
horde of foreigners which every winter 
pours down upon them from the North ; 
but in these remote towns of Sicily the 
freemasonry of good-breeding is strong 
in the narrow circle who share in it ; and 
an educated foreigner, even though he 
may have no introductions, can hardly 
remain long without receiving many kind 
attentions. A pleasant instance of this 
national courtesy we met in Castelve- 
trano. A gentleman of the town volun- 
teered to take the walk of eight miles 
to Selinunto that we might have his gui- 
dance through the ruins. His thorough 
acquaintance with the place gave addi- 
tional interest to the excursion. 

A flourishing notice posted in the town 
declared to travellers that the govern- 
ment had just completed a highway to 
the ruins. It was a pleasing surprise, 
suggestive of an hour's drive in an easy 
carriage instead of a long jog on donkey- 
back ; but no such pleasure was in store. 
In all the town of twenty thousand in- 
habitants no wheeled vehicle could be 
had for love or money. The only con- 
veyance for passengers or freight is on 
the backs of animals. 

I have dwelt upon the beauty of Se- 
linus as it was, yet it must be acknow- 
ledged that now its buildings are inferior 
in beauty to the perfect temples of Gir- 
genti, Segesta or Paestum. They cannot 
boast of colonnades unharmed by the 
lapse of ages, but even though pros- 
trated the Selinuntian temples are a 
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more interesting study than even those 
of Pzestum, and display more richness 
of ornament and more grandeur of de- 
sign than any other Sicilian ruins. . 
The temples seem to have outlasted 
the sieges and vicissitudes of the city: 
even its final destruction left them still 
standing in desolation upon the heights. 
At last some terrible but unrecorded 
earthquake shook these hills to their 
foundations, and the columns which had 


withstood the wear of ages fell by hun- 


dreds in one catastrophe. Not one re- 
mained unbroken. 

For seven miles we plodded across the ~ 
plain. The road runs straight through a 
succession of olive-farms, and is border- 
ed here and there with cork trees, but 
there are few habitations or other signs 
of life. Far away we hear the roar of 
the surf, and soon a lovely column with- 
out a capital rises above the dark foliage 
against the darker sky: then half an hour 
more of tramping brings us to the sum- 
mit of the eastern bluff and into the ruins 
of the neapolis. There is a curious irony 
in the name of the place—the neapolis— 
the “new city’’! It has been a desolate 
heap of ruins for two thousand years, 
yet the neighboring acropolis was old 
when even this was new. 

I am glad to have seen Selinunto as it 
was on that day. The gloomy landscape 
was in keeping with the aspect of the 
desolated city. The sea bellowed loud 
on the rocks below, and, stretching away 
southward to an horizon indefinite with 
mist and rain, its whole expanse was 
lashed into white-caps. To the east the 
coast extended in curves of yellow beach 
miles away to the heights of San Marco, 
half hidden from sight by a transparent 
veil of showers. The plain and the in- 
land mountain-ranges were black with 
the shadows of low-brooding clouds, 
while around us on the cliffs were strewn 
the tokens of departed splendor, complet- 
ing the grim desolation of the prospect. 

The temple which we first approach is 
the most northern of the neapolis, by long 
usage designated by the letter G. It is 
the most ruinous, the most recent, and by 
far the greatest, of the Selinuntian tem- 
ples. No sacred building in the Greek 
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4 world surpassed it in size except the tem- | group which seems to have been wreck- 
J ple of Diana at Ephesus and that of Jove | ed by human agency: probably the Car- 
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2 resistance, spent their rage in overthrow- | they fell levelled by one blow, and their 
y ing the greatest pride of the humiliated | plan can easily be traced; but here ev- 
’ city. In the other temples drums and | erything has toppled down in a confused 


capitals lie in long lines side by side, as | mound of ruins: the walls and columns, 
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formed of some of the hugest masses of 
stone ever wrought by men, pediments, 
entablatures, capitals and triglyphs, have 
been hurled into a shapeless heap, while 
a lofty but imperfect column stands alone 
in the midst of the wreck. We stopped 
by the side of the ruin to notice one of 
the capitals which lies flat upon the 
ground with the square abacus upward. 
Our companion called it “the dancing- 
floor.” The peasants from the country 
around come here to the Pillars of the 
Giants, as they call them, and hold their 
rustic jollifications. This is the dancing- 
ground. The huge slab lies nearly four- 
teen feet square, making room for a coun- 
try-dance of several couples. 

The drums which compose these tower- 
like Doric columns lie scattered about : 
their diameter is so great that as they 
lie upon one side one can scarcely reach 
their centre, and as they stand upright 
one’s back fits comfortably to the curve 
of the enormous flutes. The difficulty of 
transporting such masses of stone must 
have been enormous, and yet scores of 
such columns supported the roof, making 
a colonnade one thousand feet in circuit. 

It would have been occupation enough 
for a day to study this one ruin and puz- 
zle out the plan of the building; but the 
brooding clouds broke at last, and the 
irresistible violence of the shower sent 
us flying to the next temple, where a 
shelter is made by broken masses of 
stone piled up at the rear of the edifice. 
In a kind of cavern walled and roofed 
with Doric fragments we sat down to 
pass a rainy half hour over the cleanest 
and most delicate viands that the restau- 
rateurs of Castelvetrano could furnish— 
hard-boiled eggs, olives and wine. It 
was a curious dining-room. The rub- 
bish of ages has only of late years been 
cleared away, exposing the long-buried 
surface of the stones, which still retains 
uninjured the coating of fine-grained 
stucco, and bears many traces of the 
red and green colors which relieved 
the whiteness of the surface. 

This central temple of the eastern hill 
is very similar in size and shape to its 
near neighbor on the right—so much so 
that it is natural to regard them as a pair. 
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They are commonly designated by the 
letters F and E respectively. An in- 
scription lately exhumed on the spot 
indicates that the former was sacred to 
Hera: what divinity was worshipped in 
thé latter is unknown. Both were of 
pure Doric ‘architecture, and lacked but 
a few feet to equal in length the Parthe- 
non of Athens. Both were adorned with 
metopes sculptured in relief representing, 
with the vigor of the archaic Greek style, 
the battles of the gods and giants... Both 
were finished with many ornaments of 
color, and bear to this day on their deli- 


cate mouldings much of the red, black and 


yellow with which they were adorned. 
As we have come to the threshold, en- 
ter with me one of these Greek temples. 
We descend by a slight incline from the 
present surface of the ground to the old 
level, and stand at the foot of the temple- 
steps. A flight of magnificent breadth 
ascends toa stone-paved level, and be- 
yond that another flight, as wide as the 
temple-front, brings us to the colonnade. 


‘We pass between the bases of two fallen 


columns: on either hand rise the broken 
shafts of unequal heights, but the posi- 
tion of even the fallen one is clear from 
some standing fragment. We are within 
the porch of the temple. Through an- 
other line of columns we pass within the 
cella, the holy place of the temple. There 
is much sombre picturesqueness about 
the interior. On the right and left shafts 
rise in broken gray ranges, and beyond 
the walls are seen other columns lying 
on the ground, prostrate but perfect. 
There is no vestige of a roof overhead, 


but the low- driving clouds match with 


the color of the masonry and seem al- 
most to rest upon the ruins. The floor 
of the sacred apartment by the zeal of 
antiquaries has been cleared of its long 
accumulations, except that some frag- 
ments, thrown inward by the earth- 
quake, lie as they fell. We walk with- 
out obstruction through the great length 
of the consecrated room, though around 
us fallen triglyphs and fluted drums lie 
here and there upon the pavement. We 
reach at last the farther end of the sacred 
hall, where we find the altar of the god- 
dess in its old position, while beyond it is 
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the pedestal from which her image is 
gone. Beside the altar we stoop to no- 
tice-the channels cut in the floor to col- 
lect the streaming blood of the victim. 
Some feeling of awe in this place is 
irresistible. The impression of solitude 
and hoary antiquity brought a sense of 
reverence for the place almost like that 
which the suppliant of old times might 
have felt when advancing through the 
temple to throw himself before the altar. 
To stand in the temple and at the very 
altar of Hera, to see the spot where, 
carved in marble, the haughty goddess 
stood, brings up with wonderful vivid- 


ness all the old heathen worship. Even | 


a dull imagination can picture the priest 
at the altar, the burning victim, the bend- 
ing worshipper. Men, struggling and 
tempted, have come here to seek from 
Heaven redress of wrong, expiation of 
sin, divine aid for human weakness. 
And who can know that their cries were 
not heard and answered from Heaven ? 
They worshipped ignorantly, but they 
perished from the earth centuries be- 
fore the Child was born in Bethlehem 
of Judea. 

The interest of this temple was so great 
that it was hard to allow a fair share of 
time for the acropolis, but it must be seen 
“now or never.” So we were obliged to 
_ turn our backs on the neapolis, and hurry 
down the precipitous slope across the val- 
ley for half a mile, and then up through 
a gateway in the prostrate city-wall to the 
summit of the western cliff. 

Here, as on the other height, Doric 
remains lie in confusion about us, and 
on all sides is spread out the same wild 
landscape. The buildings are so utterly 
overthrown that a general view is only 
perplexing ; but as we stood gazing there 
emerged from the ruined temples the man 
whose presence is most to be desired in 
this place — Signor Cavallari, the best 
authority on Sicilian antiquities. 

A careful excavation of the acropolis 
has been carried forward by government 
within the last year under the superin- 
tendence of Signor Cavallari. From the 


point of excavation to the edge of the . 


cliff a little railroad was laid in order that 
the débris might be discharged into the 
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sea; and already the digging had so far 
advanced that the old chief thoroughfare 
of the town, passing at the rear of the 
temples, was laid bare for many rods. 
It was a privilege adding vastly to the 
interest of the place to explore the an- 
cient city under such guidance, to walk 
over the pavement trodden by the con- 
quering army of Hannibal, to wander 
among the temples where every stone 
was known to our leader, to notice the 
appliances of the heathen worship still 
remaining, while we listened to the story 
of Cavallari’s rich discoveries from his 
own lips. 

There is so much similarity of design 
in all pure Doric temples that a descrip- 
tion of each one upon the acropolis would 
become tedious. The chief claim to 
special interest which these possess is 
their extreme antiquity, for it is believed 
that no trace exists of any older Doric 
temple, unless it be in one group of col- 
umns standing on the Plain of Corinth. 
Certain peculiarities of architecture in 
the temples marked upon the plans by 
the letters C and D show that they were 
completed before the establishment of 
the Doric canon in architecture. Their 
age is plainly greater than that of the 
other buildings, and C is probably the 
older of the two, for the hideous sculp- 
tured metopes exhumed among its frag- - 
ments are the earliest and rudest works 
of the Greek chisel which have ever 
come to light. No doubt it is almost 
coeval with the city, and was founded 
twenty-five centuries ago. 

The temporary home of the venerable 
antiquary is in a little stone cabin, snug 
but primitive in its arrangements, which 
is perched on the very edge of the crag. 
Under its roof, while we ‘were fortified 
with hot coffee to face again the chilly 
storm, we were feasted with our host's 
discourse of his travels and discoveries 
—of ancient Greece and Young Amer- 
ica; of adventures in Yucatan, and un- 
easy nights passed in the ‘crater of - 
Etna while aiding Baron Sartorius in. 
preparing his work on that volcano. Alt: 
the pauses of the conversation were fill- 
ed with the solemn music of the sea: 
rhythmically beating on the crag far be- 
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neath our feet. With the fading of light 
we passed outside the city-wall and down 
across the old harbor, which is now dry 
land. There we parted from our enter- 
tainer, leaving him standing on the sea- 
shore in the light of the low sun, which 
broke from the clouds at setting. It was 
a venerable but erect figure, clad in a 
graceful Italian cloak; a fine face and 
head, beautified by snow - white hair— 
a presence in harmony with the hoary 
grandeur of the buildings among which 
he dwells and labors. 

To penetrate the country lying east of 
Castelvetrano is no easy matter. There 
is no steam communication, no diligence, 
no carriage to be hired, ‘no road, nor can 
anything deserving the name of a sad- 
dle be obtained. Two flattened lumps 
of white rags were bound to the backs 
of two raw-boned horses: on the top of 
these our baggage, ourselves and our 
two. drivers were stacked up in a man- 
ner peculiar to the country. For twenty- 
seven weary miles we rode with unstir- 
ruped feet across wild moors, through 
fords made dangerous by the recent 
storm, and over long reaches of sea- 
beach, till, mounting the promontory of 
San Marco, we came under the walls of 
Sciacca. 

The medizval remains of Sciacca are 
worthy to receive some attention from a 
traveller, but with the light of the next 
day came a clear sky and west wind, 
making it possible to continue the jour- 
ney toward Girgenti by a sailboat—too 
good a chance to be lost by delay. A 
zigzag path, steep as a stairway, descend- 
ed from the city to the sea. Attended by 
two wizened fishermen, who bent beneath 
a load of boat-supplies, we came down to 
the shore, and then, without delay, our 
pretty little craft rushed impetuously out 
to the open sea. It was only a rough 
fishing-boat, yet the grace of the lateen 
sail and the quaint costumes of the skip- 
per and his man seemed got up for scenic 
effect. An exhilarating wind blew fresh 
out of the west, sending us on our course 
with the speed of a bird. 

Wecontinued looking back on the town 
we had left until it faded in the distance. 
I have not seen in any country so beau- 
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tiful a site as that of Sciacca. A range 
of bare stone pcaks, which glowed with 
many tints in the morning light, rose be- 
hind the city from bases of rich verdure ; 
on either hand promontories shut off the 
violence of the waves; the sea was blue 
with that brilliancy ‘not known in our 
Northern waters. In the centre of the 
scene towers*the city, built on the edge 
of an enormous rock, the massive and 
battlemented town-wall pierced by im- 
posing gateways; and the towers and 
palaces rising above it give an impres- 
sion of majesty which is enhanced by the 
height of the cliff. It is like one of those 
ancient fortresses that we see in Doré’s 
fantastic pictures—a citadel of the Mid- 
dle Ages, fit to be the home of crusaders. 
For many miles at sea the gleam of its 
white walls is unmistakable. - 
” Far beneath a blazing vault, 
Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 
_ The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 

The whole sail of forty miles from 
Sciacca to the port of Girgenti, follow- 
ing the line of the coast, is a panorama 
of delightful pictures. Cliffs and beaches, 
mountains and rolling country, flew past 
us alternately as we ran along steadily 
at nine knots. Our skipper was a man 
of incomprehensible tongue, but at the 
start he pointed significantly to the figure 
2 on my watch-dial, and, true to his word, 
before that hour we came to Porto Em- 
pedocle, the harbor of Girgenti, and, 
riding ashore on the fishermen’s shoul- 
ders, were unceremoniously dumped on 
the beach. : 

As viewed from the sea, the town seem- 
ed nearat hand, for it is most conspic- 
uous, standing on a ridge a thousand 
feet above, yet even by rail it is almost 
an hour’s journey, for the grades are 
tremendous and the road of course wind- 
ing. This railway will soon be complet- 
ed to Palermo, and then it is to be hoped 
that Girgenti will become familiar to trav- 
ellers; for, excepting Athens, there is 
hardly another place which so abounds 
in Greek antiquities. Now the remote 
ruins of Egypt are better known to the 
travelling public than the remains of 
Acragas. 

The present town of Girgenti occupies 
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gentum. Below the town, on the south 
lies an undulating plateau which was over- 


climbed the mountain and we were run- 
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the height which was the citadel of the 
Greek Acragas and the Roman Agri- 
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the early winter sun was already setting, 
and here and there lovely pictures, framed 


with rocks and green trees, flashed be- 
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unmarred by time, with the soft yellow 
of its colonnade transformed to the bril- 
liancy of gold by the flood of dying sun- 
shine. From the station there is yet a 
long ascent by carriage to the town, and 


it was dusk when we passed the city-gate — 
and drove up through the length of the 


main thoroughfare—a dark street, rather 
narrow and less clean than could be de- 
sired, but at every corner the eye was 
charmed with glimpses down the slop- 
ing side-streets, for each glimpse reveal- 
ed a view bounded only by the horizon: 
the eyeruns beyond the town-walls, across 
the fields and down the slope to the sea, 
a thousand feet below. 

Girgenti is picturesque when you are a 
few miles from it, but the enchantment 
of distance is needed to enjoy it: within 
the walls it is agreeable neither to the eye 
nor nose. The population is mewed up 
within the limits of the medizeval forti- 
fications, and therefore all buildings are 
closely packed and run high in air, mak- 
ing the streets appear like the poor quar- 
ters ofa dense metropolis. Thereis hard- 
ly a trace to be found within the town of 
the ancient citadel which stood upon the 
same hill. 

To the vast majority of readers whose 
classical studies are rusty the name of 
Acragas conveys a rather vague image. 
Perhaps the thought arises that some 
such town, whose situation is but half 
remembered, was a rival of the more 
famous Syracuse: perhaps with it are 
associated thoughts of Theron, the ideal 
despot, or of Phalaris, most infamous of 
tyrants. The city which men of our age 
have so much forgotten was in its time 
vast, populous, rich, magnificent. Half 
a million of souls, it is thought, dwelt 
within its walls: in luxury it rivalled 
Sybaris ; in power it was second only 
to Syracuse among the Greek colonies. 
It was of the citizens of Acragas that 
Empedocles said that they built as if 
they hoped to live for ever, and lived as 
if they thought to die to-morrow. Pindar 
rapturously calls Acragas “ the fairest of 
mortal cities.” Nor was its glory that of 
mere barbaric magnificence and power. 
The boundless wealth of its rulers and 
citizens was spent to advance high art. 
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Except Athens, hardly another Greek 
city could boast of more perfect culture. 
Here was the home of famous statesmen, 
artists, philosophers. Theron and Em- 
pedocles were men of Acragas: works 
of Zeuxis and Myron adorned the line 
of temples which were the glory of the 
city. 

The rise of Acragas to the zenith of its 
power was astonishingly rapid. Found- 
ed by colonists from Gela in the year 580 
B. C., in little more than one century it 
advanced to a degree of influence which 
in later times it could never equal. It 
can hardly be doubted that the swift ad- 
vancement of the young colony was due 
in a great degree to the skilful govern- 
ment of the tyrant Phalaris. When the 


city was but ten years old he usurped the _ 


supreme power by the appropriation and 
free use of funds entrusted to him, and 
ruled the people with a rod of iron for 
twelve years. That he governed with 
skill is certain from the great material 
prosperity of the‘city under his control. 
He seems to have been a patron of let- 
ters and the fine arts, and in his time Ac- 
ragas grew in power and magnificence ; 
but this is almost forgotten by the an- 
cient writers, who rarely mention him 
except in connection with the brazen 
bull in which he is said to have roast- 
ed his enemies. 

Acragas owed much to Phalaris, but 
more to Theron, who extended the do- 
minions of the city across the island to 
the Tyrrhene Sea, and in company with 
Gelon destroyed the vast fleet of Car- 
thage on the day most memorable in the 
history of Greek civilization ; for on that 
day, it is said, the strength of the African 
city was shattered by Theron, while, un- 
known to him, Themistocles was con- 
quering the Asiatic hordes of Xerxes at 
Salamis. 

The victory of Himera brought Acra- 
gas to the highest point of her grandeur: 
wealth poured into the city, luxury in- 
creased. The army of Carthaginian pris- 
oners reduced to slavery was employed 
by the government in building the tem- 
ples and other public works which made 
the city one of the most splendid that 
have ever existed, and which even after 
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two thousand years astonish every visitor 
to their ruins. For nearly a century more 
the prosperity of Acragas was uninter- 
rupted, but in the year 406 B. c.-the Car- 
thaginian army, fresh from the destruc- 


tion of Selinus, came upon the city, and 


_ after a fearful siege it fell. Some years 
afterward Timoleon rebuilt Acragas, and 
again it became flourishing, but never re- 
covered its former greatness; and in the 
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Roman period it was a town of small im- 
portance. 

A warm evening and a full moon were 
strong temptations to make a visit to the 
temples on our first night in Girgenti, 


for first impressions of a ruined city can 


never be so charming as in the full moon- 
light; but the distance to the old south- 
ern wall by which the ruins stand seemed 
too great after a fatiguing day of travel- 


TOMB OF THERON. 


ling, and a prudent citizen strongly ad- 


vised against venturing out of the city-. 


gates at night. The value of the warn- 
ing appeared on the following morning, 
for some event drew a multitude of coun- 
trymen into the town, and the main street 
was half full of the most savage-looking 
ruffians I have ever met. 

Grote expends some pity on the de- 
feated Agrigentines, because, in addition 
to the horrors of the siege, they were 


driven from their homes on a December 
night. Iftheir sufferings were from cold, 
it must have been a very different winter 
day from that on which I first walked 
through the ancient city. Under a bla- 
zing afternoon sun we followed a rough 
footpath which leads most directly from 
the town to the ruins, down over ledges 
of bare rock which radiated an intense 
heat. Here, as elsewhere about the city, 
.a vast extent of the shelving rocks is hon- 
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eycombed with graves. They have long 
been emptied of their contents, but the 
myriads of them that are found give a 
clew by which the huge population of 
Acragas can be estimated. So about Se- 
linus, Syracuse and other ancient cities 
the graves and memorials of the dead 
are always amazing in multitude. 

After this first declivity our path for 
two or three miles undulated across the 
rolling land once wholly covered by the 
city. Itis a well-cultivated.country, plant- 
ed with olive, orange and almond trees, 
but there are few antique remains to ar- 
rest the attention. A lofty ruin, which 
stands on a height to the west, we pass- 
ed without a visit: it is a Saracenic bath, 
and can claim an antiquity of only one 
thousand years, which in this part of the 
world is a very insignificant age. The 
farm-walls which border our way seem 
to be largely built of antique materials: 
much of the stone is wrought, and here 
and there an elegant fluted column is 
piled on roughly, like the glacial bould- 
ers around our Northern farms. As we 
approach the southern boundary of the 
Greek city the evidences of ancient life 
are seen more and more: around the 
wayside convent of Santo Nicola are 
strewn architectural fragments of great 
beauty which have been dug from the 
fields. But while traversing for miles 
the site of Acragas hardly a standing 
wall or column of its ten thousand build- 
ings is seen till we come upon the temple 
of Juno Lucina, situated at the south- 
eastern angle of the plateau. 

The position of this temple was quite 
the most beautiful in the city. The great 
natural platform on which Acragas was 
built is bounded on the seaward side 
by a short precipice, beyond which the 
mountain slopes steeply to the shore. 
This long, low cliff extends from east to 
west for more than a mile, and, turning 
inland at right angles, formed the strong- 
est natural defence on three sides of the 
lower city. On the brow of this cliff five 
of the Agrigentine temples stood in line, 
overlooking, like the temples of Selinus, 
a wide extent of country, and, like them, 
seen far out at sea. 

It is at the angle where this precipitous 


boundary turns from east to west that the 
ruined temple of Juno stands, Its remains 
are full of dignity and beauty. It is ruin- 
ed, but not prostrate. Earthquakes and 
other destroying agencies of time have 
shattered the walls, and the pavement 


and cornice have disappeared, but all 


the columns of the northern line are 
perfect, still bearing the architrave upon 
their capitals. The shafts of the south- 
ern side, roughened by centuries of the 
south wind from Africa, are less regular : 
many have lost their capitals, and some 
have fallen. So much remains of the 
building that the plan and dimensions 
are evident at a glance, and yet the 
marks of time are so unmistakable that 
even when seen at a distance of miles, 
towering upon its pedestal of rock, the 
rugged outline of the ruin always sug- 


gests the thought of its immense an-. 


tiquity. 

The building belongs to the best period 
of Doric architecture, and must have been 
erected little less than five hundred years 
before Christ. It is called the temple of 
Juno, and, though we have not the best 
reasons for giving that name to the tem- 
ple, it is not improbable that this was the 
building which contained the picture of 
Juno for which, as Pliny relates, Zeuxis 
chose as his models the five most love- 
ly damsels of Acragas, combining their 
several beauties in one feminine figure of 
superhuman perfection. The picture of 
Juno was the great artist’s masterpiece. 

The second temple of the line upon 
the cliff is seen to stand at a consider- 
able distance. The pathway to it follows 
the ancient city-wall, which in this part 
is a low parapet of enormous thickness 
crowning the verge of the precipice: it 
is not built up of stones, but is formed 


of the natural rock scarped on both sides. 
‘Along the wall are curious sepulchres of 
‘many chambers hewn in the rock. 


Awalk ofseveral hundred yards brought. 
us near the so-called temple of Concord, 
a building of nearly the same age as the 
first temple. Unlike the other Greek 
structures of Sicily, the temple of Con- 
cord is not a ruin, nor is it, like the tem- 
ple of Segesta, unfinished. The front, 
which is first approached from the east, 
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seems to be without flaw or blemish of | jury. The temple is a perfect example 
any kind: there is but one other build- | of the best Doric order—simple, yet full 
ing on the earth which has stood for of grandeur. 

twenty-four centuries with so little in- | ° In coming upon an edifice so impos- 
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ing and without any appearance 
lapidation, it is a strange sensation to 
find only solitude and silence: it seems 
but natural to hope, that some priest or 
worshipper may descend the steps; but 
hardly a habitation is in sight except the 
white houses of the city gleaming far 
away upon the hill; only the strong sea- 
wind, shaking the trees, breaks the quiet 
of the place; no living creature is visible 
but passing flocks of birds. The temple 
cannot be approached without command- 
ing the deepest admiration of the behold- 
er: the perfect symmetry of the struc- 
ture, the look of repose and of unshaken 
strength, the simple majesty of Greek art, 
the thought of its changeless existence 
through a score of centuries, give to it a 
sublimity equalled by few architectural 
works. Yet, standing before the fault- 
less portico, it is not easy to realize that 
its columns were reared when the long 
drama of European history was just open- 
ing: they are still so unyielding in their 
strength that they seem destined to stand 
while the solid cliff below remains un- 
moved. 

To pass within the shade of the portico, 
and follow around the temple the long 
walk of the peristyle which runs be- 
tween the wall and the outer colonnade, 
increases the feeling of wonder at the 
marvellous preservation of the building. 
It explains in some degree the reason 
why it has been preserved to note the 
exquisite finish of the mason’s work: 
every stone is so finely fitted to its neigh- 
bors that a needle would hardly slide be- 
tween them. 

In passing from the portico to the cella 


of the temple the absence of a roof is first : 
noticed: as it was supported in its place 


by beams of wood, it must have disap- 
peared when the building was compar- 
atively new; but within, as without, the 
completeness of the temple is wonderful. 
The only alterations which have been 
made seem to be the removal of a par- 
tition which anciently divided the in- 
terior, and the cutting of arched open- 
ings in the walls for the admission of 
light. These changes were the result of 
adapting the heathen temple to the pur- 


poses of Christian worship. The extra- . 


ordinary preservation of this most perfect 
monument of antiquity we owe to the 
medizval Christians, who dedicated it 
in honor of St. Gregorio delle Rape. A 
curious feature of the interior is the pair 
of spiral staircases at the corners of the 
edifice. They afford a safe and unbroken 
means. of ascent to the top of the build- 
ing, but the hard stone of the steps is 
worn almost to a continuous slope by 
the tread of eighty generations of men. 
Seated upon the top of the cornice, we 
lingered long to enjoy the most beautiful 
view that can be obtained in this region: 
it embraces the rolling country with its 
ruins, the modern city, the mountains 
and the sea. 

Continuing westward from the temple 
of Concord, we soon came upon the high- 
road leading to the port. It descends 
through the cliff from the plateau to the 
slope below by a broad inclined plane 
cut in the rock. It is a cutting of an- 
cient origin, for this was the great sea- 
gate of Acragas. Standing before the 
gateway, it is not hard to imagine it the 
most splendid entrance that any ancient 
city could boast, for on the one hand the 
ruined temple of Hercules lies on the 
verge of the cliff: on the other are the 
fragments of the Olympicum. | 

As we stood before the gateway some 
solitary armed horsemen at long inter- 
vals, and now and then a group of load- 
ed mules toiling up toward Girgenti, were 
the only reminders of the roaring tide of 
traffic. which in old times rushed through 
it. In those days the road to the sea was 
bordered by the mausoleums of the Ag- 
rigentine nobles, but the destruction of 
them began as far back as the Carthagin- 
ian siege of Acragas, when Hannibal the 
elder used them as quarries to aid his 
military operations. Some. were spared, 


_but the only trace of them all that now 


remains is a lonely tomb in the form of 
an Ionic tower, commonly called the 
“tomb of Theron.” The magnificent 
mausoleum of Theron mentioned by old 
writers probably stood near this spot. 
It is said that its destruction, when com- 
manded by Hannibal, was arrested by a 
sign from Heaven; but it is no longer 
standing. That which is called Theron’s 
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tomb is a graceful but plain structure: 
the walls are simply adorned with sunk- 
en panels, and at the corners are four 
slender columns of the Ionic order; but 
it corresponds in no way with the royal 
grandeur of Theron’s tomb as described 
by Diodorus. 

The two temples which overlook the 
sea-gate, flanking it on either side, were 
the grandest architectural works of the 
city. That which stood upon the east- 
ern side is believed to be the temple 
of Hercules, referred to by Cicero in his 
charge against Verres. Its remains show 


it to have been a temple built after the. 


usual Doric pattern, but with proportions 
of remarkable grandeur. It was little in- 
ferior to the Parthenon in size; but, great 
as this building was, it was so dwarfed by 
the neighboring temple of Jupiter that 
we hear more of the works of art pre- 
served in it than of its own beauty. In 
regard to the statue of Hercules which 
it contained, Cicero, living among the 
collected art-treasures of Rome, gave 
this testimony: “I cannot say that I have 
ever looked on a thing more beautiful.” 
Another work of even greater fame, en- 
shrined in this edifice, was the picture of 
Alcimene by Zeuxis. He painted it for 
the Agrigentines without recompense ; 
“For,” he said, “the painting is price- 
less, therefore I will receive no price.” 
The ruins of this temple are disappoint- 
ing to one just coming from a Greek 
building in perfect preservation. At first 
sight it seems but a mound of fragments, 
heaped about one lonely column, but a 
walk across the stylobate or stone plat- 
form of the temple gives an idea of the 
grand scale of the building, and is inter- 
esting for the sake of the associations of 
the place. 

The Olympicum, or temple of Olym- 
pian Zeus, which flanked the sea-gate on 
the western side, was one of the great- 
est architectural wonders of the world. 
Among all the temples reared by the 
Hellenic race it was inferior in size only 
to the temple of Diana at Ephesus. The 
dimensions of the building were equal to 
those of a large medizval cathedral. It 
was referred to by the ancients in terms 
which show that they regarded it as a 
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thing little less astonishing than any of 
the world’s Seven Wonders. The design 
was peculiar: unlike the other Sicilian 
temples, which were usually surrounded 
by a colonnade, the external walls of the 
Olympicum were adorned only with en- 
gaged columns of enormous size. Dio- 
dorus, in a passage often quoted regard- 
ing the ancient splendor of Acragas, thus 
describes these columns: “ Their circum- 
ference in the outer portion is twenty feet, 
so. that a man’s body can be contained 
in one of the flutes; and the breadth of 
the part within is twelve feet. The size 
and height of the porticoes are amazing. 
In the part looking toward the.east was 
represented the battle of the gods and 
the giants, excellent for size, beauty and 
fine workmanship. In the pediment to- 
ward the west was represented the cap- 
ture of Troy, in which each one of the 
heroes, elaborately sculptured, can be 
known by his own characteristics.” — 

The interior decorations of this build- 
ing were of a peculiar character. Against 
the four walls it seems that huge pilasters 
rose two-thirds the height of the build- 
ing, and each was surmounted by the 
figure of a giant supporting the roof on 
his uplifted hands. These ranks of co- 
lossal figures were the most original and 
perhaps the most impressive feature of 
this temple’s architecture. They seem- 
ed to bow beneath the weight imposed 
upon them, and symbolized to the wor- 
shippers of Zeus his conquest of the 
giants, who, as tradition said, reigned 
in Sicily until the power of Zeus became 
supreme. 

I wandered about among the ruins of 
the Olympicum in a state of simmering 
indignation, unable to forgive or forget 
the stupidity of the medizval inhabitants 
of Girgenti. They wanted a mole to im- 
prove their bad harbor, and found ma- 
terials for it in this building, though stone 
in abundance may be quarried at half 
the distance from the sea. In conse- 
quence of this devastation the remains 
of the edifice are comparatively scanty, 
though enough is left to afford material 
for more than one temple of moderate 
size. Several acres are strewn with the 
wrought stones, each of which weighs 
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many tons; but nothing stands except 
the basement - walls, which rise above 
the surface of the ground to the level 
of the temple-floor. Even the stone 
flooring is torn up, and the space en- 
closed by the foundations is overgrown 
with wild flowers. 


TEMPLE OF CASTOR AND POLLUX. 


remnant of the wealth of sculpture which 
once adorned the building. Flocks were 
cropping the pasturage of the temple- 
floor, and the figure of their shepherd, 
resting against the:statue, set off by con- 
trast its huge proportions. The length 
of the recumbent form is twenty-six feet: 
it lies with arms upraised, as if the giant 
slept with his clasped hands for a pillow. 
The stone is exceedingly worn by ages 
of exposure, yet the altitude and size of 
the figure are full of grandeur, and it aids 
the imagination more than all the other 
remains in conceiving what must have 
been the original beauty of the edifice. 
In the range of buildings that over- 
looked the city-wall the fifth and last 
goes by the name of the temple of Cas- 
tor and Pollux. A statue of Leda found 


_ As we climbed up into the area of the | 
temple the one. abject which seized and 
held our attentiom was the monstrous 
figure of a giant in stone which lies 
stretched out upon the floor: it is the 
only one which remains of the roof- 
supporting colossi, and indeed the only 


on the spot makes Be ioe that it was 
built in honor of her, rather than of her 
sons. ‘It is a picturesque ruin, standing 
near the western angle of the wall, close 
to the brink of the precipice, which here 
is high enough to give grandeur to the 
site. Of the thirty-four columns that 
surrounded the peristyle, only a pretty 
group of four remains, surmounted by 
the cornice and one angle of the pedi- 
ment. Though this was one of the 
smallest of the sacred buildings, its posi- 
tion was one of the loveliest of the town. 
A large artificial lake filled the ravine on 
the western side of the city, and washed 
the base of the cliff on which this temple 
stands, so that a picture of the white 
colonnade was reflected from the water 
far below. 
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The less important ruins about Gir- 
genti are very numerous. Four days 
were overcrowded with interesting work 
in exploring the other temples, aque- 
ducts and tombs, and in revisiting the 


great ruins. 
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The fifth day found us hurried reluct- 
antly away, over a most tempestuous 
sea, toward Syracuse: longer delay was 
impossible, for Girgenti has but weekly 
steam communication with the outer 
world. ALFRED T. BACON. 


JACK AND MRS, BROWN. 


THREE PARTS.—I. 


ELL, I've told hin to go, and he 
won't.” 
“What does he say 

“He says that his mother is dead and 
his father scree and he’ll stay where 
he is.” 

“He shows 

“Character! Poor little: urchin! I 
have not the heart to turn him out: it 
is a cold, dark, wet night.” 

“Give him something to lie on some- 
where for to-night, and we'll think what 
can be done.” 

This was a scrap of conversation be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham one 
‘winter night. Earlier in the evening, 
Mrs. Cunningham, in passing through 
the lobby, had heard .a faint tapping 
at the house-door, and opening it saw 
standing a little dirty, ragged boy: his 
eyes gleamed up at her, and he said, 
“Help me.” 

“How can I help you?” she asked, 
speaking as much to herself as to the 
boy. 

““Ony way ye like,” he said: there 
was no whimper in his tones, 

Mrs. Cunningham had just sent off 
her own children to a juvenile party, and 
the contrast between their appearance 
and circumstances and those of the poor 
little article standing shivering and try- 
ing to keep the tears out of his eyes as 
he blew on his fingers to warm them, 


was so strong that she could not shut 


the door in his face. 
Vor. XXI.—4 


“Come in,’ she said; and she led 
him into the. house and set him down 
beside—what to him, no doubt, was a 
very glorious object—the kitchen fire, 
and gave him plenty to eat.. The result 
was, as she had told her husband, that 
he entirely declined to qt such com- 
fortable quarters. 

Mr. and Mrs. were 
ther rich nor quixotic. It did not occur 
to them to adopt this little sturdy beggar, 
or, if it had, they would have felt that in 
justice to their own children they could 
not doit. But they talked over and con- 
sidered his case, and concluded to send 
him to a ragged school, at that time a 


‘brand-new institution in Scotland. They 


sent him, engaging to pay the sum neces- 
sary for his board and education: it was 
not a sum to take away one’s breath, be- 
ing only eight pounds, but still not alto- 
gether a matter of no consequence to the 
Cunninghams. 

The boy went, and showed all the pre- 
cocity which a child accustomed to live 
by its wits is forced into, not certainly 
in a hothouse. He learned to read with 
extraordinary rapidity, but when he had 
mastered that art he ran off, having a wild 
animal's love of freedom. Bright sum- 
mer days roused the instinct within him, 
and he ran off, and was no more heard 
of till Mrs. Cunningham got a letter dat- 
ed from a police-office, stating that the 
boy had been found lying stiff and stark . 
in a field near Glasgow, and that when 
he was able to speak he had given the 
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address of the Cunninghams as the only 
friends he had. Mr. Cunningham wrote, 
directing that Jack should be sent back to 
the school he had left; and he was sent, 
andreturned willingly enough. Mrs. Cun- 
ningham went to see him and talk mat- 
ters over seriously with him. She found 
that the school being too full to take him 
in, he had been boarded out with an Irish- 
woman, who was startled by the august 
appearance of the visitor, and shouted, 
“Get up, Jack, and speak to the lady: 
I always tell ye that manners cost noth- 
ing.’ Jack stood up, and heard all the 
good advice and kind things that the lady 
said to him, and for a time gave his whole 
attention to his lessons; but again fine 
weather was too much for him, and he dis- 
appeared the second time, no one knew 
whither till Mrs. Cunningham, happening 
to be in Glasgow, was walking along the 
street with her little daughter, when the 
child felt her frock pulled from behind, 
and, looking round, there was Jack with 
a basketful of pears on his arm, which 
he was selling. He lifted the best of the 
lot and pushed it into her hand. “Hae!” 
he said: “she,” nodding at Mrs. Cun- 
ningham, “has been very good to me;” 
and he was out of sight before Mrs. Cun- 
ningham knew he had been there. But 
this time, after he had got his craving for 
liberty satiated in some degree, Jack re- 
turned to school of his own accord, the 
Cunninghams still keeping sight of him 
and paying for him: they felt there was 
some good thing in Jack. When he 
reached his thirteenth year Jack shipped 
in a whaler for the northern seas. In 
this position he had a mixture of free- 
dom and discipline which was good for 
him ; and as for hardships, he had never 
known anything else all his short life: 
softships would have astonished him a 
good deal more. 

Jack stuck by the whaler for four 
years, and during that time developed 
into a fine manly fellow, when, longing 
for change, he enlisted into a Highland 
regiment as thoughtlessly as he had join- 
ed the whaler or run away from school. 
He fell in love with his own appearance 
in uniform ; which was not the silliness 
in him it might have been in another lad. 


To the boy—who, if ever he had thought 
seriously at all, had thought himself in 
the way except when working the dirti- 
est of dirty work on board the whaler— 
it was a long step in advance to recognize 
beauty in his own person: it led him 
to think and to feel that he had a stake 
in existence; his mind wakened up, and 
did not go to sleep again, Happily, he 
was at this time under an officer who 
took an interest in his men beyond what 
he was absolutely required to do, and he 
was particularly attracted by Jack, and 
often talked with him and advised him 
as to the books he should read and 
other matters as he needed advice. 

Jack had long’ been able to read re- 
markably well, but it was only now that 
he became alive to the delight of it—to 
comprehend that by this means in bare 
barrack-rooms he could have the inti- 
mate society of the best and wisest men 
of all ages—and his interest and curiosity 
were intense. Possibly, if he could have 
got out of his regiment as easily as he got 
into it, he might have left it and lived to 
distinguish himself in some very different 
career, for he began to crave after inde- 
pendent action. If he had been a French- 
man under Napoleon, assuredly he had 
the marshal’s baton in his knapsack, but 
as a soldier in barracks at Glasgow, in 
a time of profound peace, scope for his 
young ambition was limited indeed. If 
his new-found thirst for knowledge. had 
not absorbed his energies, it is probable 
that his general behavior and attention 
to his duties might not have been so sat- 
isfactory as they were. 

Jack’s feelings of gratitude had been 
roused by the kindness of the Cunning- 
hams: his mind had come to life when 
he discovered that he also was a man, 
and not necessarily a pariah unless by 
his own consent and doing; and now a 
further and finer part of his nature was 
to be reached. 

The Saltmarket is a street at the east 
end of Glasgow, where, when Baillie 
Nicol Jarvie flourished, much comfort 
was to be had, but which in more recent 
times is not chosen as an abode by world- 
ly respectability : in short, wretchedness 
does not hide its head there—it looks 
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boldly out on every side. Man is of 
course a glorious creature, and should, 
we are sometimes told, enjoy life as life, 
independent of circumstances; but he 
does not. Perhaps if he were always 
to behave himself he might, but in that 
case dirt and squalor would disappear. 
As it is, evil conduct brings misery, and 
misery brings evil conduct: they are 
continually working into each other's 
hands, and misery sucks in the innocent 
as well as the guilty. The scenes to be 
witnessed in such a locality were not new 
to Jack: he had been born and brought 
up among them, and they did not strike 
him as they would a person to whom 
they were entirely novel. But even he 
saw sights that stirred the pity and hu- 
manity within him to its depths. He was 
walking along the Saltmarket when, as 
he was passing the entry to a close, a girl 
sprang out of it pursued by a woman in 
a mad passion of anger: she was going 
to clutch her victim when the girl doubled 
like ahare and made for the point whence 
she had started. She was just at Jack’s 
side when her pursuer grasped her with 
the left hand, and gave her one blow af- 
ter another with the right, while at each 
blow she cried,”‘‘ Take that! and that! 
and that! You'll set up your tongue 
to me, will you? I'll learn you better 
manners.” 

The terror and misery in the girl's face 
appealed to Jack, and in a tone of au- 
thority he said to the woman sternly, 
“Stop! you are not to strike her.” 

““Mind your own business,” said the 
woman in excited tones. “You'll be 
thinking you're a gentleman because 
you're dressed up like a jackdaw to be 
shot at for a shilling a day;” and she 
threw a sarcastic sneer into her voice. 

By this time Jack had recognized the 
girl as one he had seen in the company 
of an old man singing in the streets, and 
to whom he had stopped to listen. The 
first time he had seen them the old man 
was singing—a tall, thin old man, very 
poorly clad, and with a shrill, high-pitch- 
ed voice. Being a frosty day, his hands 
were pink in color, and his face also, on 
which a short white, stubby beard show- 
ed with an effect like sugar on a rosy 
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apple. His eyes were small and gray 
and lively, and gleamed out from below 
a tall hat which, like himself, looked as 
if it had seen betterdays. His perform- 
ance moved Jack's pity, and he had given 
the girl, who was on the lookout for coins, 
a penny. Next time he fell in with them 
the girl was singing, and a little crowd 
had collected: the voice rang out clear 
and sweet on the cold, thick, damp air. 
Her execution was neither trained nor 
cultivated, but it might have appealed 
to a cultivated ear even as it was, and 
still more as full of promise for the future ; 
and the uncultured audience showed their 
appreciation of the singer by a large 
shower of coins into the old man’s hat. 
do you strike her?” asked Jack. 
“What has. she done ?”” 

“She wants me to sing, sir,” sobbed 
the girl, “and I canna sing: my grand- 
father was buried the day.” 

“It’s not the custom here to stop work 
when folk die,’’ said the woman with an- 
other sneer :. “we have no time for feel- 
ings. Do you think I’m going to give 
you free quarters? But you'll sing the 
night. Come away;” and she grasped 
the arm of the girl, who shrank away 
from her and looked appealingly at Jack. 

“How can I help you?” he said. 

“Ony way ye like, sir,” sobbed ‘the 
girl. 

It was the same question Mrs, Cun- 
ningham had asked him, and the same 
answer he had given, when, a little, dirty 
waif, he had refused to go from her door; 
and the memory of this flashed on him. 
He stood for a minute thinking what he 
could do: then he remembered that the 
sergeant of his regiment had a mother 
in the town who kept lodgers —he had 
been in her house several times with the 
sergeant—and he thought that perhaps 
she might take this girl in and teach her 
to be of use in the house. 

“Come with me,” he said, “and I'll get 
you better lodgings.” 

“She'll not stir off the spot she’s stand- — 
ing on,” said the woman, “till she settles 
accounts with me: then she may go to 
destruction any way she likes.” 

“T’ll come back and settle with you,” 
said Jack: “see that your claim is good, 
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and that you are ready to answer for as- 
saulting the girl ;”’ and he walked away, 
leaving the woman in an impotent pas- 
sion of anger, the hope of gain gone with 
her lodger, against whom she had no just 
claim. 

Having obeyed his benevolent im- 
pulses, Jack felt triumphant as he walk- 
ed along with his protégée. 

“Have you no friends—relations, I 
mean ?”’ he said to her. 

“Not a mortal, sir,’’ she said. 

“You are not worse off than I am,” 
said he: “I have not a relative living, 
that I know of.” 

“T wish you had kent my grandfather,” 
she said simply, as if that would have 
made up to him for all wants; and her 
tears overflowed again. 

Jack would gladly have administered 
some kind of consolation, but he did not 
know how to do it; besides, they were 
just at Mrs. Gordon’s door, and he left 
his new friend in the passage while he 
explained the case to her. 

Mrs. Gordon listened attentively to his 
statement. ‘‘What’s her name?’ she 
asked. 

“TI don’t know, but we could easily 
find out.” 

“What can she do? what has she been 
doing ?” 

“She has been singing in the streets.” 

“Singing in the streets and living in a 
lodging-house in the Saltmarket ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“How did you come to take her in 
hand ?” 

“She was in distress, and had not a 
friend in the world.” 

This might be a good reason for Jack’s 
kindness, but Mrs. Gordon was a respect- 
able householder, and was not prepared 
to take a girl off the street for an inmate; 
and she had reason on her side. “It’sa 

pity she has no one to give her a charac- 
ter,” she said. 

“T'll give her a character,” said Jack: 
“T’ll give her a very good character.” 

“T’m sorry I can’t take her. I havea 
granddaughter helping me just now, and 
I can’t make room for another.” 

“What am I to do with her?” said 


“Well,” said Mrs. Gordon, “there are 
various societies that take cases like hers 
up. Could she not go back to her lodg- 
ings till the case is looked into and some- 
thing arranged?” 
“No,” he said, “she can’t go back ;” 
and he walked.into the street again with 
his charge. 

“Mrs. Gordon can’t take = you,” he said: 
“she hasn’t room for you.’ 

“I dinna need room,” she said: “I’ve 
never had room. I can sleep onywhere.” 

Jack looked down on her with a kind- 
ly, hopeful smile, and said, “We'll get 
room for you somewhere, no fear.” But 
where the room was to be had he could 
not think till by a happy inspiration he 
remembered the widow of a sergeant 
who kept a laundry on the outskirts of 
the town. Half an hour’s walking would 
take them to her, and he had great hopes 
that she would extend a helping hand. 

Mrs. Smeaton was an Englishwoman, 
practical, straightforward and the pink 
of cleanliness, and, what was to the 
purpose, she was in want of a girl at 
the moment. 

“Is she honest?’ was the first thing 
she said. 

“I feel sure she is,” Jack answered. 

“But you don’t know,” Mrs. Smeaton 
said. “If she is honest and handy, I'll 
thank you for bringing her. I'll give 
her plenty of work, and teach her how 
to do it.” 

Jack spoke to his charge: “If you are 
honest and handy, Mrs. Smeaton will be 
glad to have you.’ 

“TI ken I’m honest, and I think I’m 
handy,” said the girl. 

“What's your name?” asked Jack. 

“Mary Halliday.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Thirteen.” 

“Very well, Mary, good-bye. I'll look 
in before long and see how you are 
ting on;” and Jack hastened back to 
barracks, pleased with his success, and 
all the more that he was beginning to feel 
the awkwardness of his charge. If Mrs. 
Smeaton had failed him, what could he 
have done with the young girl? “Yet,” 

he thought, “I would just do it over again 


Jack ruefully. 


if I saw the same reason.” 
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Mary Halliday, on her part, when she 
lost sight of the one friend who had so 
suddenly turned up for her at her sorest 
need, could only think of the other she 
had lost, and cry. 

“Poor child!’ said Mrs. Smeaton, 
“I’m sorry for you. Were you very 
fond of your grandfather ?” 

The kind words only made her sob 
the more: she could not answer. At 
last she said, “I canna help greetin’.” 

“That's just how I was the first time 
my husband went abroad with his reg- 
iment and I had to stay behind.” 

“But he came back,” said the girl: 
“my grandfather’ll never come back.” 

“No,” said the woman, “but he’s out 
of harm’s way: you have that to think 
of. ” 

“T ken that. I’m no sorry for him— 
I'm sorry for mysel’.” 

“Poor thing! you're tired and hun- 
gry,’’ Mrs. Smeaton said; and she has- 
tened to set out food. In all the raw 
material she had had through her hands 
hitherto—and she had had a good deal 
of one kind and another—she had gen- 
erally found a comfortable meal work 
like a charm; but it failed in this case, 
although Mrs. Smeaton added toasted 
cheese to her bill of fare; and she con- 
sidered that an attractive morsel for ev- 
ery creature from majesty to mice. Sleep 
was the next remedy she suggested, and 
very soon the little weary, overwrought 

mortal lost sight of her misery in a ¢ 
dreamless sleep. Change of qu a 
not prevent her sleeping: she had: on 
continually changing quarters during 
her short life. 

In a day or two Jack ooked 1 in to see 
how his protégée was getting on. He 
found her ironing at a long table beside 
Mrs. Smeaton. Before he came in Mary 

stopped work, set down her iron and 
d in the attitude of listening. 

“That's his step," she said to Mrs. 
Smeaton. 

“Whose step?” 

“The sodger’ s—the man that brought 
me here,” said Mary. 

Jack’s appearance verified her predic- 
tion. 
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“How do you like your new busi- 
ness ?” he asked: “i is it better than sing- 
ing ?”” 

“Very well,” she said, “but I’m fond 
of singing, and I liked to gang about 
wi’ my grandfather.” 

“Ah, but it was not good for you, liv- 
ing on the streets,” said Jack. “I once 
lived on the streets too, and I know what 
it is.” 

“Did you? What did youdo? Did 
you sing?” 

“No, I did anything or nothing—beg- 
ged when I could do no better. That's 
long ago: I was very little then.” 

“A regular way of doing is best,” said 
Mrs. Smeaton. “But you need not stop 
singing, Mary: we are all fond of a song. 
Sing that one about ‘Somebody,’ will 
you ?” 

Mary looked at Jack, as if to say, 
“Would you like it?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “I should like to 
hear that: the first time I heard you 
sing it, it stopped me on the street to 
listen.” 

“It is exactly what I used to feel about 
Tom when he was abroad with his reg- 
iment,’’ said Mrs. Smeaton. 

Mary stood by the side of the table, 
her hand resting on the iron she had 


‘been using, and without preface or apol- 


ogy, of which things she was ignorant, 
sent out her clear full tones with such . 
earnestness and simplicity that both 
her listeners were spellbound. At me. 
words— 
Frae ilka phates keep him free, 
And send me safe my Somebody, 

Mrs. Smeaton, who was not given to the 
melting mood, and had_no time for it if 
she had, found her eyes full of tears; and — 
when Mary had finished the song she 
said, “We should give you an encore.” 

“What is that?’ said Mary, who had 
changed her iron and was busy at work 

n. 

“It’s a way of asking you to sing it 
over again,” said Jack. _ 

“Would you like to hear it again, 
really ?” 

Jack nodded. 

It seemed as if the pleasure the girl. 
had in giving pleasure came out in her 
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song: her tone was brighter, and her 
eyes gleamed as if she had seized a dif- 
ferent phase of its meaning; and her 
audience smiled. 

This scene was repeated as often as 
Jack called, and oftener, for Mary was 
always ready at the bidding of her mis- 
tress to cheer their labor with a song; 
and in the evenings, when Ned and Will, 
Mrs. Smeaton’s sons, who were learning 
trades, came in, they often had a little 
concert, the lads being members of the 

choir in the church they belonged to. 
While Ned taught his little sister to read 
music, he taught Mary also. 

But the girl had no wish to wander 
away again: she settled steadily to work 
and became dexterous at her business. 
Although she and her grandfather might 
have been classed, if they were classed at 
all, under the name of “tramps,” they 
were tramps from necessity, not taste, 
and the old man had done his best to 
shelter her and himself from evil influ- 
ences; and their own natural innocence 
and simplicity had done the rest. 

When Mary was sent out with messages 
she went always with a glow of happi- 
ness that she knew where and to what 
she was coming back; and one day, 
when she came in and gave an account 
of her doings, as she finished the tears 
suddenly filled her eyes and her lip 
quivered. 

“What is it?”’-Mrs. Smeaton asked 
anxiously : “what is the matter ?” 

“T was thinking,” she said, “if only 
my grandfather had lived till I could 
have kept him in a little place of our 
own, where he would have been safe 
from hardships!” 

“It’s a pity,” said Mrs. Smeaton ; “ but 
maybe,” she suggested by way, of com- 
fort, “he did not feel hardships so much: 
he would be accustomed to them.” 

“ But hardships are hardships, although 
you are accustomed to them,” Mary said 
in a low tone, full of yearning compas- 
sion, as she remembered how often the 
old man had been wet through with rain, 
with neither change of clothes nor fire to 
warm himself at—nothing for it but to 
tramp on. 

Ithasa harsh sound, thename“ tramp,” 


_philosopher’s stone: 
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and to people with homes, be they ever 
so homely, it is pathetic if they think of 
all it implies ; yet a prayer from a house- 
less wanderer behind a hedge will find 
its way to the ear of the Creator as quick- 
ly as the utterance of an emperor in his 
palace: it is a kind of telegram which 
the poor man can despatch at any mo- 
ment, for it does not cost a guinea a 
word. Possibly the prayers of the sim- 
ple old man had been answered when, 
as soon as he was below the ground, the 
soldier started up to befriend his grand- _ 
child.. 

These two, the invisible figure and the 
visible one, together filled up the girl’s 
wants: although she was not aware of 
it, and could not have put her feelings 
into words, she always thought of her 
grandfather as a saint and of the soldier 
asahero. It is not given to every one to 
see the saint in the tramp or the hero 
in the “private sodger,” but a simple 
mixture of faith and love is the true 
it can transmute 
base metal into gold—to its own think- 
ing at least—and, happily, in this case 
the metal was not base. 4 

One day, when Ned Smeaton came in 
from his work, he mentioned as a bit of 
news that he had met the men of his late 
father’s regiment marching to the rail- 
way station on their way to Edinburgh. 
“I spoke to Jack at the station,” he said, 
“and he bade me say he would be back 
to see you some time.” 

Away!" said Mrs. Smeaton. “Jack 

{ a. about it when he was here. 

since is it, Mary?” At one 
time regiment’s movements had 
been matter of the keenest interest to 
Mrs, Smeaton, and even yet her heart 
was stirred through her memory. 

“It is ten days since he was here,” 
said Mary. 

“We'll miss him,” Mrs. Smeaton sally 

“But he said he would come back, 
said the girl. 

All through the winter Mary worked 
well and faithfully—not, as the months 
went on, singing so often, or saying 


‘so frequently as she had done for a 


many weeks, “I wonder when 
Jack will be here?” for time went on, 
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and they neither saw him nor heard of 
him. 

“He. has forgotten us, Mary,” Mrs. 
Smeaton said; and as this good woman 
had taken up and laid down many ac- 
quaintances in the course of her life, 
Jack dropped from her thoughts with- 
out pain. 

But he did not drop from Mary's 
thoughts. She thought of him as often 
as she thought of her grandfather,-and 
that was every night before she fell 
asleep: she might think of him oftener, 
but he was sure to come up at that hour, 
and always accompanied by Jack. The 
face of the one she could not see except 
in fancy, but the other was above ground, 
and not at an impossible distance; and 
the craving to look upon him again be- 
came so strong that she determined to 
go to Edinburgh to satisfy it, and only 
waited for a lull in Mrs. Smeaton’s busi- 
ness to put her project in execution. 

“To Edinburgh to see a friend? I 
thought you had no friends,” said Mrs. 
Smeaton. 

Mary had not had the courage to say 
she was only going upon the chance of 
seeing Jack. 

“Neither I have, only one.” 

“And where does she live? Do you 
know her address ?” 

“No,” said Mary, feeling guilty in that 
she did not put Mrs. Smeaton right. 

“You should go up to the Castle and 
ask for Jack,” said Ned. 

“Jack has never come to ask for us,” 
said his mother. “I would not advise 
you to do that, Mary.” 

_ “No,” said Mary: “he might not like it 
if I did;” and again. she felt very guilty 
in letting Mrs. Smeaton believe what was 
not true, and also in spending a few 
shillings out of her little hoard only to 
lease herself, when she could have put 
sa to a better use. 


Ill. 


Mary took her way to the railway- 
station at the hour when the work-peo- 
ple were hurrying home in crowds to 
breakfast and the pavements were filled 
with them, but she was accustomed to 
the noise and bustle. There had been 


heavy rain during the night, and the 
clouds, refusing to break up, lay over- 
head close and heavy, keeping down 
the smoke, which, to do it justice, had 
curled up very gracefully from hundreds. 
of factory-chimneys, and then, as it could 
not get away, it floated lazily about, 
amusing itself meanwhile by sending 
down flakes light as down and filmy as 
gossamer, with the additional property of 
their own of making everything black. 

Third-class travelling does not recom- 
mend itself as a luxury to every one, but 
people who have never known any means 
of transit but their own feet, and whose 
daily life is one of toil, have a sense of 
extravagant ease as they recline on the 
bare boards and watch the fields, the 
trees, the cattle, the houses fly past. _ 
This was Mary’s feeling: it was her first 
journey by railway, and sitting sheltered 
from the June sun and looking out at the 
glory it created—at the quivering blue 
above drifted over with snowy clouds, at 
the endless shades of green glittering in 
the vividness of spring—she felt happy, 
she did not know why. No journey 
made in after-life, with all the appliances 
of wealth, fixed itself in her memory like 
this one. 

For the last dozen miles there had 
been in the compartment with Mary 
only one young woman, who was not of 
a reserved turn, and she told her fellow- 
traveller that she was going into the town 
to see her mother, who had met with a 
great trial lately. 

Mary looked her sympathy. 

“The family I’m with,” she said, “are 
in the country for the summer, and it's 
not very convenient for me to get in, but 
I want to see my mother;” and tears 
filled her eyes. ‘‘ My brother, the only 
one left, enlisted into the regiment that's 
in Edinburgh, and I thought my mother 
would break her heart; and I took all 
my savings, and borrowed the rest from 
my mistress, and bought him off, and he 
has enlisted again. He got among bad 
company and was led away, and I can’t 
buy him off again, and he'll be ruined. 
Sodgers are a bad set —a bad, bad 
set !” 

“Are they?” said Mary in deep sur- 
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prise: her idea of soldiers was a very 
exalted one. 

“Yes: my mother says they'll. ruin 
Richard, body and. soul.” 

“Soldiers are not bad,” said Mary. 

“They have a hard name, and Rich- 
ard’s easily led; but we must try to hope 
the best ;’”” and her spirits appeared to 
clear up as suddenly as they had broken 
down. 

When they reached the end of their 
journey they kept together in the streets 


for a time, Mary having said that she. 


was a stranger in Edinburgh and want- 
ed to see the town. 

“It is worth seeing,” said the young 
woman. ‘Coming from Glasgow to Ed- 
inburgh is like going out of a smoky 
_ kitchen into a drawing -room with fine 
views from all the windows.” 

“I like Glasgow,” said Mary. 

“So do I, but a bonnie thing is a bonnie 
thing. To walk along this Princes street 
in the gloaming of a summer night or by 
moonlight, and hear the bugles sound- 
ing up there at the Castle, is like a bit 
out o’ Sir Walter: there’s glamour in it. 
You know Sir Walter ?”’ 

“No,” said Mary. 

“He wrote books: my father pea to 
read them to us at night.” 

“And that’s the Castle,” said Mary, 
“where the soldiers live ?”’ 

“Yes. Richard’s up there,” said her 
companion, whose face became clouded 
with her sorrow again. 

The Castle from its lofty perch looked 
down over the town which in its infancy 
it had held within its protecting arms, 
but which had long since passed into 
maturity and the power of protecting it- 
self, yet still cherishing a pride in the old 
fortress that had watched its development 
from a few thatched huts into a beautiful 
capital. 

“T'll never have pleasure in looking 
at it now,” said Richard’s sister. ‘I'll 
have to leave you and hurry home, for 
I have to go back by an early train.” 

“Good-bye,” Mary said, “‘and thank 
you.” She would have wished to say 
something comforting, if possible, about 
the brcther, but her honest thought was 
that he was as likely to set a bad exam- 
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ple to the soldiers as the soldiers to him ; 
and she could not do it. 

Left alone, -Mary turned and walked 
along Princes street, not seeing much, 
for she was absorbed in the one idea, 
Would she meet Jack? 

She had not gone very far when all at 
once her ear caught the sound of a mil- 
itary band in the distance; then a crowd 
became visible moving onward ; then, in 
the middle of the crowd, a body of men 
—-soldiers. 

The crowd was not great: it was not 
an occasion of note. The men had only 
been out exercising, and were returning 
to the Castle. The column came on, giv- 
ing a sense of weight and impetus. 

Mary planted herself on the edge of 
the pavement and looked at every face 
as it passed. It was Jack’s regiment, and 
to any one it was a good and spirit -stir- 
ring sight—the fine physique of the men ; 
the accuracy of movement, every foot lift- 
ed as by one will; the lively air of the 
band; the long vista of the beautiful 
street, on one side lined with handsome 
shops bedizened with jewels and silks, 
and on the other the dazzling beauty 
of grass and trees and monuments; the 
sphinxes looking forth on the movement 
and grace of the scene with all the im- 
passive wisdom of their ancient kindred. 
The fineness of the day had brought 
many people out to walk and drive, and 
the passing of the regiment was a small 
episode, a heightening of the picture, to 
most people who looked at it: to Mary 
it was ‘an event—to see Jack was a ne- 
cessity of life to her. 

Suddenly she saw Jack—himself and 
no other—on the oytside rank: she saw 
him before he came near. He walked 
on: he was within a few yards of her 
when his eye caught hers fixed on him. 
He threw back his head and smiled a 
quick, interrogatory kind of smile, 
he was past, and she was satisfied. 
was all she had wanted, to see him, and 
she had seen him. 

Her errand being accomplished, she re- 
turned to the station and took the train 
home, arriving there by four o'clock, 

“You're early back,” said Mrs. Smea- 
ton, 
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“Yes: I was not an hour in Edinburgh 
when I saw Jack, and then I came away.” 

“Did you find your friend ?” 

“I had no friend but Jack: it was to 
see him I went; and I did not like to 
tell you, in case you should call me silly 
to go on the chance of seeing him on the 
street.” 

Mrs. Smeaton was a woman of warm 
heart and prompt action, and she did 
not appear to disapprove altogether of 
Mary’s expedition. 

“And what is Jack saying ?’’ she asked. 

“IT did not speak to him.” 

“You did not speak to him ?” 

“No. I only saw him: I did not want 
to speak to him. But he was out with 
his regiment, so that he could not stop 
to speak ;”” and Mary gave Mrs. Smea- 
ton a distinct account of her journey 
in full detail, proving that everything 
through both eye and ear had lodged 
in her memory, although at the time her 
mind was wandering on the thought of 
Jack. 

In about a week Mrs. Smeaton had a 
short letter from Jack, excusing himself 
for not having written before, and ask- 
ing if Mary Halliday was still with her, 
or where she was. ‘I saw her some days 
ago,” he said, “on the street here, and 
I have been looking about for her since, 
but have not seen her again. I hope she 
has not left you. I'll be through to see 
you soon, I intend.” 

“He might get away almost any day 
he liked to ask,” said Mrs. Smeaton. ‘I 
wonder what he is so busy with?” — 

“Books,” said Ned. ‘Jack is educat- 
ing himself, and he never wastes either 
time or money.” 

“See that you follow his example,” 
said his mother. 

“IT mean to do so.” 

‘Well, write to him and tell him Mary 

re, and we'll be glad to see him.” 
Mary, shall I tell him that you went 
to Edinburgh to see him?’ Ned asked 
laughing. 

“Oh yes,” said Mary, “ 
I am not ungrateful.” 

“It was like a goose,” said Ned, “but 
I'll tell him.” 


and he'll see 


Jack pondered this note of Ned Smea- | 
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ton’s. He did not get many letters: he 
had few friends, and not a relative that. 
he knew of; and somehow this girl, who, 
like himself, had picked up her living . 
on the streets, seemed akin to him, and 
also, like himself, she was akin to no 
one else. 

He went to Glasgow, and walking into 
Mrs. Smeaton’s house as he had been 
accustomed to do, found her and Mary 
busy at work. 

“Well, little laverock,” he said, ‘“‘and 
you went to Edinburgh to see me ? What 
put that into your head et : 

“I wanted to see you.” 

“Then why did you not stay to speak 
to me when I was off duty?” 

“TI did not need to speak to you. Be- 
sides,’”’ she said in lower tones, ‘when I 
see my grandfather in a dream and try 
to speak to him, I waken and know that 
he is dead: he speaks to me, but I never 
speak to him.” 

“But you did not see me ina dream : 
if you had spoken I would not have dis- 
appeared.” 

“You might if you had not wanted to 
be fashed wi’ me.”’ 

“TI might, as you say, but laverocks 
never fash people: they always give 
pleasure, but they don’t know it. Many 
a time when I was a little wandering 
vagabond I have lain in the grass on a 
summer day watching and listening to 
the lark in a trance of delight.” 

“TI am glad to hear it,” said Mrs. 
Smeaton: “I am glad to think that lit- 
tle vagabonds have their own enjoy- 
ments.” 

“ As long as they can’t and don’t think, 
they have, but if their minds waken up 
it is a sad lot,” said Jack thoughtfully : 
“I know it.” 

“But when they begin to think they'll 
get into some better way of doing. You 
have,” said Mrs. Smeaton. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Jack, whore- 
belled against the monotonous machine- 
like inaction of a soldier’slife in barracks. 
“They have no choice: they must do 
what they can.’ 

“By the time you are as old as I am,” 
said Mrs. Smeaton, “you'll find most 
people have to do that.” 
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“TI don’t know,” said he, within whom 
ambition was beginning to stir and saw 
absolutely no outlet for itself. “If I had 
had friends and education and a small 
sum of money, I think I could have 
made more of what isin me. Even as 
it is, if I had only opportunity! But a 
private soldier—” and Jack stopped: it 
was a cul-de-sac in which his thoughts 
had often been brought up short. 

“Who knows but you may be a ser- 
geant yet?” said Mrs. Smeaton. “Ser- 
geant Smeaton was a brave soldier and 
a good man: many a poor foolish lad 
was the better for him,” said his widow 
with tender regret. 

“T believe it,” said Jack. ‘“ Well, we 
must make the best of things.—Come, 
Mary, you'll go with me to the station: 
as you like to see me, it is a pity you 
should lose the sight sooner than you 
can help. Now,” he said, as they were 
parting, “I can’t come here very often, 
but I'll write to you, and I'll expect you 
to write to me, for I would like you to 
keep sight of me.” 

“Would you?” she said with a kind 
of incredulous joy in her voice. “I can 
hardly write, but I'll do my best, my very 
best.” 
“All right! Good-bye!” and they 
parted, both happy, ‘but Jack’s happi- 
ness was dashed by sadness; the sadness 
people feel when something claims help 
and protection which they cannot give. 

Jack was employing every leisure mo- 
ment in educating himself, but to what 
end? What could he be but a soldier ? 
He could not desert, and he could not 
buy himself off. He might rise to be 
sergeant possibly; and but a short time 
ago that thought would have made him 
proud, but it had dawned on him that he 
was fit for something better if only his 
possibilities could get free play. But 
here he was caught like a fly in amber, 
his wings fixed and immovable. But 
there was the pleasure of it, the con- 
summate pleasure of gathering know- 
ledge; and there were times when he 
could seize the idea that the man, in 
whatever position in the world, who in 
addition to food and raiment can gobble 
up and digest even a part of the mass of 
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wisdom that has been gathering since 
the flood and before it, has not one life, 
but many lives rolled in one. So Jack 
studied, and, besides other things, stud- 
ied his own profession with enthusiasm 
even —an enthusiasm that was its own 
reward, for he had not a hope of ever 
taking a commanding part in such ac- 
tions. and events as stirred his blood to 
read of. 

The men of the regiment nicknamed 
him “the scholar,” and laughed at his 
strict mode of life: he never made him- 
self drunk, and he did not idle away his 
time. 


IV 


There came a whisper that the regi- 
ment was to be ordered to India: at first. 
it was only a whisper, not to be traced to 
any sufficient authority, but by and by it 
became a certainty. 

Many of the men were glad at the idea 
of a change of any kind: veterans who 


had been in India before said that bar- 


rack-life there was much the same as 
barrack-life at home, with the addition 


-of being in an oven. 


Jack loved his country, and viewing it 
from the high. perch of his barrack-win- 
dow did not lessen his love for it. He 
was standing looking over the parapet 
in melancholy mood when one of the 
soldiers touched him on the shoulder 
and said, “What are you thinking of, 
Jack?” 

“My country,” he answered. 

“Be glad you have nothing to leave 
behind you but it: it won’t miss you.” 

“But I'll miss it: I’m patriotic,” said 
Jack. 

“Your patriotism won't kick up a scene 
when you leave it, be thankful.” 

“T’ll not leave it: I'll take it with me,” 
said Jack. ’ 

“It won’t need to be balloted for, a 
a wife.” 

“You have no wife to ballot for ?” 

“No, but I have a mother and sister, 
and they'll break their hearts about me. 
My mother is a widow, my sister is a 
servant-girl : the first time I enlisted she 
took all her money and borrowed from 
her mistress to buy me off.” 
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“And you are not ashamed to tell 
it?” 

“No: it was a comfort to her and my 
mother.” 

“ And how long was it till you enlisted 

in?” 

“Six weeks: I had been drinking.” 

“To let the girl give her money was 
mean and unmanly,” said Jack with an 
emphatic contempt in look and tone that 
told on the prodigal son, the brother of 
Mary’s chance acquaintance, as nothing 
else had done. He had been wept over 
and entreated by his mother and sister ; 
he had been exhorted and admonished 
and preached to by chaplain and mis- 
sionary and minister with small effect, 
except giving him a feeling by no means 
unpleasant of his own consequence; but 
the thorough-paced contempt of his com- 
rade, short and decisive, followed up by 
no homily whatever, stuck in his mem- 
ory and stung him into a sense of his 
own worthlessness and a wish to mend 
his ways. If his mother could have 
known, she would have thought her 
prayers answered. 

Jack could take his patriotism with 
him, but was there nothing that he could 
neither take nor bear to think of leaving 
behind? Mary Halliday would be very 
sorry when he went, he thought, and 
maybe long to see him sometimes, but 
that would wear off and she would grow 
to be a woman, and very likely marry 
Ned Smeaton—he had noticed in the 
lad a liking for her—and what better 
could he wish for her? But he envied 
Ned: somehow, from the day Mary had 
looked at him from the pavement in 
Princes street, he had ‘always thought 
of her as belonging to him, and to leave 
her was like leaving part of himself. 

When he went to Glasgow to tell of 
his departure and to say “Good-bye,” 

. Smeaton said, “Well, it is easier 
you than a man with a wife and fam- 
ily: when the sergeant went to India I 


had to stay at home.” 


“I wish I was you,” said Ned: “‘it’s a 
fine thing—the chance of seeing a new 
country.” 

Jack thought it curious that Ned should 
envy him while he envied Ned, but he 


said, “Yes, I'll see and learn a great 
deal.”’ 

“Do you like to go?’ asked Mary, 
whose face Jack had been watching, but. 
in which he had detected no feeling but 
keen interest. 

“Yes,” he said: ‘upon the whole I do 
like to go.” 

“I am glad of that,” she said: “I 
would have been sorry if you had been 
forced to go.” 

“I am forced to go,” he said. ; 

“Yes, but people don’t feel the force 
when it is a thing they like to do.” 

When Jack left, after getting the bene- 
fit of the experience of the late sergeant 
from his widow and hearty wishes for his 
welfare, Mary went with him to the sta- 
tion, as was their custom. 

“So you are not sorry I am. going 
away, Mary?” he said. 

“No, not when you like to go,” said 
Mary. 

“But will you not miss me?’ 
“No: I’m going too.” 
“You going?” he said in startled 


“Yes. Since ever Mrs. Smeaton told 
me that soldiers were often sent abroad 
I made up my mind that when you went 
abroad I would go too.” 

“Mary! How can you go?” — 

“T'll find out. Maybe some officer’s 
wife will take me as a servant: I’m very 
handy. At any rate, I'll get to the place 
where you are, and see ye sometimes : 
that’s all I want.” 

He looked at her. 

If she had presented herself before an 
officer’s wife to volunteer her services, 
what the lady would have seen was a 
slender, pale, rather nice-looking girl of 
fifteen, neither awkward nor forward, but 
with the ease and simplicity of manner 
which is the result of single-mindedness. 
If she had proceeded to examine her as 
to her history and qualifications, she 
would have got such answers as would 


have made her balance in her mind the 


two conflicting ideas, “ Was the girl real- 
ly simple, or was she deep?” If the ex- 
aminer was single-minded herself, she 
would decide that the girl was innocent 
and simple, but if she was not, then she 
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would gonclude she was too clever by 
half fon pe service. 

Jack Was well assured of Mary’s sim- 
plicity and innocence, and what he saw 
was a creature he loved with the love of 
a man who in all his life had never had 
a thing of his own to love or be loved by. 

“But, Mary,” he said, “the hardships.” 

“I’m used to hardships, and they'll be 
no hardships if Isee you. I may not get 
in the same ship, but I’ll get to the same 
place as you.” 

“Will you really go, Mary ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Could you not stay with Mrs. Smea- 
ton? You could be a daughter to her, 
and it is a settled way of life.” 

“She has a daughter of her own, and 
sons too.” 

“Yes, and Ned is sure to ‘do well, iad 
you like a settled way of life.” 

“But if you were away I would never 
feel settled. I'll go some way: I can't 
help it; and the tears came into her 
eyes. 

Whereupon Jack gave his prudence 
both for her and himself to the winds, 
and said, “Then we'll marry, Mary: you 
can only go as my wife ; that is, if they'll 
let you. A few of the men get leave to 
take their wives, and it is decided by bal- 
lot who are to go.” 

“T could go in another ship, then: I'll 
make my way. I'll never be in the road 
or a burden to you, Jack ;” and she look- 
ed down, pale and with a quiver in her lip. 
She was very humble, and she thought 
Jack a hero. 

Soldiers and their sweethearts are not 
generally credited with the new, fresh 
and refined feelings of our first parents 
as pictured forth by Milton, nor is a rail- 
way -station in a populous city a garden 
of Eden. No: the multitudes, the dust, 
the booking-offices, the luggage, the bus- 
tle, the hurry, the bells, the cabs, and the 
snorting and screaming of the iron horse 
have not the effect of the cool, leafy bow- 
er, the dewy grass, the mossy couch, the 
fragrant flowers, the rich fruit which the 
first pair of lovers and their angelic call- 
ers enjoyed. Yet wherever they may be, 
the last pair of lovers have a good slice 
of Eden in their hearts; and in addition 


any relatives. 
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Jack and Mary had a large share of the 
primeval nobility of nature, and we know 
that Plato and other people since hisday | 
have arrived at the conclusion that while 
circumstances are much, the original ma- 
terial is more, if not everything or next 
to it. 

Jack’s commanding officer was not pre- 
pared for his asking permission to marry. 

“Why,” he said when Jack applied to 
him, ‘‘ you may have to leave her behind 
almost immediately.” 

“She is willing to take her chance of 
that, and so am I.” 

“But you can never tell what may hap- 
pen. Would it not be better for her and 
for you too to leave her free ?” 

“We think it best freedom to be bound, 
sir,” said Jack. 

“Ah!” said the colonel in the tone 
probably of the officer whose Greek 
quotation Private Comberbach correct- 
ed. “How old is she?” 

“Fifteen.” 

“Nonsense !’’ said the colonel. “Has 
She is not able to 
judge for herself. Who or what is she ?” 

“She is a servant-girl, and like my- 
self without a relative on the face of the 
earth, 

“Well, I thought steady-going, stu- 
dious fellows like you did not get into 
messes of this kind.” 

“It is not a mess, sir, and I did not 
get into it: it got into me.” 

- “It would be wise to get it out again 
if you can,” said the colonel kindly. 

“T have acted to the best of my judg- 
ment,” said Jack: “if I1.am wrong— 
But I am not wrong,” he said, quickly 
correcting himself. 

The colonel smiled and said, “Well, 
I suppose there’s no help for it ;’ and the - 
necessary permission was given. 

There was nothing to delay the wed- 
ding—neither milliners nor lawyergg 
people who have not a sixpence in 
world don’t need a marriage contract, 
neither do they get a magnificent trous- 
seau. Fortunately, happiness is not made 
to depend on these things. 

Jack from a kindly instinct asked Rich- 
ard Ritchie to go with him to Glasgow as 
his “best man.” Mrs. Smeaton was ra- 
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ther offended that he had not asked Ned 
to fill that post, which the same kindly 
instinct had prevented him from doing. 
These actions were not the result of much 
deliberation on Jack’s part, nor did it oc- 
cur to him that he was wise and good in 
that he had countenanced Ric, as he was 
generally called, and had spared Ned’s 
feelings. 

The two soldiers arrived at Mrs. Smea- 
ton’s, where they were joined by the 
bride and Mary Smeaton the brides- 
maid, and they walked to the house of 
the minister who was engaged to offici- 
ate, and who received them in his study. 

He was a tall, stout, middle-aged man, 
who had been married for twenty years, 
and had since and before put so many 
marriages through his hands that to him 
they had ceased to be anything but a bit 
of business, to be got over quickly. but 
decently. 

“Have you the necessary papers ?” he 
asked. 

Jack produced them. 

“That’s all right,” said the minister 
when he had glanced overthem. ‘“ Now 
stand there,” he said, pointing to a vacant 
place in front of him, where the four peo- 
ple, none of whom had ever seen a mar- 
riage before except Ritchie, ranged them- 
selves. 

“Marriage,” said the minister—“ mar- 
riage is a blessing to many, a curse to 
some, and a great venture to all.”” Hav- 
ing made this true and comprehensive 
statement, he went on with his accus- 
tomed formula, which could be either 
lengthened or shortened as his mood or 
time dictated. He looked at Jack and 
went over the duties of a hugkand: then 
he looked at Mary and went over the 
duties of a wife. “It will be your duty,” 
he said, “‘to attend to your husband’s 
comfort, to soothe his temper—” Here 
Mary said quickly and quietly, “Jack 
has no temper, sir.” ‘Not that you 
know of—yet,” said the minister, smil- 
ing at the only interruption he had ever 
met during his long practice. ‘Now you 
will join hands, and I declare you mar- 
ried persons.” Then he uttered a few 
words of prayer for a blessing on the 
union, and shook hands with them. 
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They signed their names, and the min- 
ister folded up a paper and gave it to the 


‘bride, and said, “Now keep that care- 


fully, in case he runs away from you.” 
This was a bit of stereotyped pleasantry 
‘on his part, to which Jack answered with 
a smile, “ That’s impossible, sir.” 

The party returned to Mrs. Smeaton’s, 
and that good woman had tea ready for 
them, and only regretted Ned’s absence. 
When they left it was with the promise 
of a visit before they sailed, so that the 
leavetaking was the less painful to Mary 
and her friends, as it was not supposed 
to be the last; and in company with her 
husband and Ritchie, Mary went to Ed- 
inburgh the second time. Her third vis- 
it to that city was, however, the most re- 
markable of the three, but it did not take 
place till a good many years had passed. 


v. 


Jack and his wife reckoned it a mar- 
vellous bit of good fortune when it was 
decided that Mary was to be one of the 
few women to accompany the regiment, 
which almost immediately went to South- 
ampton to embark on board the troop- 
steamship Storm King for India. But 
when Mary saw some of the parting 
scenes between the men and the wives 
that were to be left behind, she said to 
Jack, “‘I almost wish one of them had 
been to go instead of me.” 

“Do you?” said Jack. 

“Yes. I could have stood it better, I 
think. I would have made up my mind 
to it at once, and followed you. I am 
glad there’s no one to break their heart 
about us.” 

“Not Ned Smeaton ?” said Jack. 

“No. I wish we had had time to see 
them again, but maybe it is better as it 
is.” 

“You have a brave heart, Mary,” he 
said, “but I don’t know that you were 
made for a soldier’s wife: it is a rough 
life for you.” 

“Not with you ;” and she struck into 
a song, proving that if she was brave- 
hearted she was also light-hearted: in all 
her short life she had never felt so hap- 
py and secure. It touched Jack’s nature 
almost to tears that such a bright, inno- 
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cent creature should be so perfectly sure 
that linking her fate to his was the high- 
est good-fortune, and he made it his busi- 
ness to shelter her from evil influence. 

Mary soon fell intoemployment. She 
escaped sea-sickness, and at once offer- 
ed to wait on the colonel’s wife, whose 
maid was ill most of the time. Heryouth, 
her ignorance and simplicity, her quick- 
ness of comprehension and her gift of 
singing, made her a general favorite in 
the ship. 

The voyage was pleasant to every one 
on board till they were in the Indian 
Ocean, when the Storm King was caught 
in a tremendous hurricane. The sea, 
which had borne them on so far well 
and smoothly, was seized with a mad 
passion of fury: it fought with the wind, 
and the two enraged forces between them 
knocked the ship hither and thither like 
a football among foam that flew before 
the tempest as if it had been feathers. 
The Storm King, indeed! The name was 
a mockery. 

The captain was an experienced sailor, 
but it was his first voyage with a steam- 
ship, and he steamed with the wind: it 
was said that if he had steamed ahead it 
was possible the vessel might have rid- 
den out the storm. As it was, the Storm 
King drove right on a coral-reef, and was 
shattered as if it had been a bandbox; 
but it stuck to the reef for fifteen min- 
utes, and in that time all the boats were 
lowered and filled by those who had the 
courage to meet almost certain death a 
few minutes sooner on the chance of es- 
cape. A meagre chance it looked among 
those mad, foaming breakers. But there 
was not an instant’s time for hesitation 
or ceremony. Into the first boat part of 
the crew descended, and managed to get 
the women and children into it, helpless 
and terror-stricken as they were. Mary 
held back. “No,” she said to an old 
Scotchman who was urging her to go— 
“no: I'll stay and perish with Jack.” 

“Lassie,”’ said the man, “by the time 
ye’re as auld as me ye'll no be so free 
wi’ yer life: ye’ll hae learned to grip 
at a chance o’ that or onything else. 
Come wi’ me: this is my seventh wreck, 
and I’ve no been lost yet.” 


But she shrank back, and the man 
leaped through the foam, and the boat 
got free and at the mercy of the tempest. 
It was lost to view almost immediately. 
The third boat was swamped in sight, 
and the sound of cries, deadened by the 


storm, was heard, in one or two places 


an arm was flung up, and that was all. 
The men were like straws in that raging 
sea. 

Jack and Mary and Richard Ritchie, 
with all the remaining men, got into the 
last boat just as the Storm King parted 
and heeled over. A tremendous wave 
struck the boat and turned her bottom 
up: when Jack came to the surface he 
looked round for his wife, and seeing 
her some yards from him, he struck out 
to reach her. He reached her, his hand 
clutched her, when another mighty wave 
swept her from his grasp, and all he had 
of her was a handkerchief she had worn 
round her neck, which remained in his 
hand, and the memory of her face with 
a smile on it when her eyes had met his 


. for the last time. 


Jack had not been on board a whaler so 
many years for nothing: he wasa strong 
swimmer, but what was his strength when 
matched with the tempest? He made a 
last desperate effort to follow the wave 
that had carried the helpless girl away, 
when suddenly he felt himself grasped 
with a vigor which he knew that not even 
love of life or of himself could have giv- 
en her. Jack struggled to free himself 
as he was being pulled down, and suc- 
ceeded: then he caught the man by the 
arm and held him up. _ 

“Oh, Jack! save me!” cried Ric 
Ritchie. 

“If I can,” said Jack; and just then 


a boat came so near that Jack caught it 


and held on, and at last he managed to 
right it and get in, pulling Ritchie after 
him. It was a respite at least: the two 
half-drowned men clung to the planks 
of the boat while the water washed over 
it and the winds and the waves played 
with it as a cat does with a mouse, re- 
gardless of the frail, terrified life within. 


One morning Ned Smeaton came in 
from his work at nine o'clock, as usual, 
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and sat down to breakfast. He was si- 
lent, and he made no progress in eating. 

“‘What’s the matter, Ned?” said his 
mother: “are you well enough ?” 

“Yes,” he said, “but I can’t eat. I saw 
the papers this morning, and the Storm 
King has been wrecked off the Mauri- 
tius.” 

“The Storm King! is it possible ?”’ 
said Mrs. Smeaton. She was afraid to 
ask the fate of the people. 

“Yes,” he said: “there is a list given 
of those known to be saved: Mary is 
lost.”” 

“Poor thing! poor thing! that is ter- 
rible.” 

“Ay, and she might have been here 
in peace and comfort, making us all 
happy.” 

“It seems only yesterday since she 
was here singing like a lark. Is Jack 
saved ?” 

“ No.” 

“TI might have known it: they would 
perish together. Poor Jack! he was very 
fond of her.” 

“It was a curious way of showing fond- 
ness, to take a girl not old enough to 
know her own mind away to a foreign 
country to share the life of a common 
soldier!” Ned said with mournful bitter- 
ness. 

Mrs. Smeaton had been seasoned to 
grief, but she did not go about her work 
that day without frequent tears, and there 
was a kind of hush in the house: Mary 
Smeaton did not chatter as usual, and 
Will moved quietly. But Ned was the 
one who mourned longest for the pitiful 
fate of the little street-singer who had 
come into his mother’s. ho and un- 
awares crept into his heart, unless in- 
deed the cruel sea had relaxed its hold 
and let Jack escape with his life. 


VI. 


At the very time when grief and love 
and pity caused Ned Smeatoh’s break- 
fast to stick in his throat, Mary was in 
another world—not dead, but certainly in 
another world : at least that was her own 
impression when she became capable of 
thinking after losing consciousness in the 
arms of the great glassy, foam -crowned 


wave that rushed madly on, till, as a lit- 
tle piece of by-play, it carried her into a 
fairy crescent bay, and leaving her there - 
hurried back to swell the thunder in the 
siege of the reef. 

There she was when out of a wood of 
palm trees there came a lady who stood 
and looked across‘the bay at the mad 
tumult outside the reef. Withdrawing 
her eyes, she suddenly spied the piece 
of flotsam lying almost within reach of 
the waves. She hurried up the beach, 
and called some men who were working 
in the grounds to her help ;’ and accord- 
ingly this little bit of treasure-trove was 
lifted and carried to the house, where she 
was brought back to life and laid in a 
bed till she should become fit to tell her 
story and act for herself. 

That she was one of the hapless people 
from the wreck was known, and that her 
position was a humble one was. certain 
from the style of herclothing ; but the lady 
at whose feet she had been cast felt her 
heart stirred within her as she looked at 
the young lifeless face and the hand with 
the wedding-ring on it. As the heart of 
Pharaoh's daughter was stirred when she 
saw the infant Moses, and had compas- 
sion on him, so Mrs. Keene had com- 
passion on this girl, and was moved to 
treat her as if she had been her own 
daughter, 

Mary opened her eyes many times 
before her brain took in any impres- 
sion : when it did, she tried to remem- 
ber what had happened, and Jack’s look 
of effort and anguish as the great wave 
swept her from him came up before her, 
and then she knew she had been saved 
from the wreck. Had he been saved, 
and was he here too? 

She looked round. It was a large 
room she lay in, the like of which she 
had never before seen. Great win- 
dows opened on a veranda hung with 
the rich growths of the tropics: outside 
blinds kept off the heat and glare, and 
a cool air was in the apartment. The 
spotless purity of the white hangings 
that surrounded her was perfect, and if 
she did not admire all the appointments 
of the room with the eye of an artist, she 
did with the eye of a laundress. “They 
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look white as no fuller on earth could 
make them,” she thought, “ but it can't 
be heaven: people’s bodies don’t go to 
heaven—at least not at first ;’’ and she 
raised her hand to look at it as if to 
make sure, and round her wrist she 
saw lace and embroidery. She was still 
_ looking at it when the lady who had 
found her, an elderly lady, came into 
the room. 

“Is Jack saved?” Mary cried —“ my 
husband? Iam nota lady: I am only 
a common soldier’s wife. Is he saved ?” 

“Many people have escaped in boats,” 
Mrs. Keene said. 

“Jack was not in a boat: we were all 
thrown out of the boat, and he was strug- 
gling in the water the last I saw of him. 
Oh, if you had saved him it would have 
been worth while,” she said with such 
simple earnestness that the lady almost 
smiled. “Could you find out? Oh, is 
it too much to ask if you could find out 
if he is saved? Or if you would give 
me my clothes I would try to find out 
myself.” 

“Poor child! you are not able to leave 
your bed, and they can’t tell yet who is 
saved: we must wait.” 

“Must we wazt?”’ she said in low, 
startled tones. “Oh, how can I wait? 
Jack! Jack! Jack!” she cried as if she 
would summon him from mid-ocean: 
then she lay back, pale with the effort 
she had made. 

Mrs. Keene took her hand and stroked 
it, when, as if in apology for having in- 
truded on her sympathy, the girl said, 
“Don’t mind me: I’m accustomed to 
hardships: I’m not a lady.” 

Touched with the honesty and earn- 
estness and youth of the creature who 
said she was accustomed to hardships, 
and disdained attention she thought 
given under a mistake, Mrs. Keene 
bent down and kissed her face as she 
said, ‘Whatever you are, I'll do my 
best for you; and the lady kept her 
word. 
Mary waited and waited, but no news 
of Jack ; and still she waited, till by slow 
degrees she took in the fact of his death : 
he had perished in that hurricane. 

While she waited and recovered her 


strength she slipped into Mrs. Keene’s 
service, as she had done into that of the 
colonel’s wife on board the Storm King, 
and when her widowhood became cer- 
tain she remained. Where could she 
go? Who in the wide world wanted 
her or would ask after her? Not that 
she forgot the Smeatons or their kind- 
ness, but most likely her place with them 
was filled up long ago; and besides, she 
had no money to take her back. Mrs. 
Keene was without children of her own: 
she had, however, had several protégées 
whom she had in some sort intended to 
supply the place of a daughter, but they 
had been failures; there are some soils 
on which the best seeds of kindness will 
not grow a crop of gratitude or love, while 
others are so genial and rich in them- 
selves that even poor seed sparsely sown 
will send forth a luxuriant crop of both. 
Mrs. Keene resolved to try the experi- 
ment once more, and the sea had given 
her better material than she had ever 
been able to pick out for herself. She 


| set about having Mary educated. Of 


the depth of feeling or of the vain, ter- 
rible craving after Jack that existed be- 
low the quiet exterior of the girl's man- 
ner Mrs. Keene had no idea. Mary 
was not weak or exigent, and she ex- 
erted herself to put her heart into what- 
ever she had to. do. The mental 


which would have led her to educate - 


herself she had not, but when put in 
the way of it she took most kindly to 
the process, and did her best to please 
Mrs. Keene. 

Mr. Keene was an Englishman, and 
had large sugar and coffee plantations in 
the Maurj@ius, which were managed under 
his own superintendence. The beauty 
of his place and the style in which he 
lived were to Mary as wonderful as any 
scene Aladdin ever set his eyes on after 
he had rubbed his lamp. 

The treasure that Pharaoh's daughter 
drew from the water became learned in 
all the wisdom of Egypt. Whether the 
mother who adopted him gained his af- 
fections we are not told: most likely she 
did, in some measure at least. The man 
had a large heart, and could afford to 
share it, but the better half of it swelled 
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with love and pity for his brethren. So 
Mrs. Keene’s adopted child, while she 


became an educated and accomplished — 


woman, did not forget her “brethren,” 
the poor and the toiling people who had 
made her world: it was long before she 
could identify herself with the court of 
Egypt in the shape of the large and lux- 
urious domain of the Keenes. But as 
years went by she gradually slipped into 
all the little offices of familiar kindness 
and use that a daughter fills, not merely 
to Mrs. Keene, but to her husband; and 
they prized her, while she thought her- 
self of no consequence to them. “Any 
one could fill my place as well as I,” 
she thought, and looked forward to the 
time, often talked of, at which they 
meant to return to England for good 
and all, when they might not need her 
longer. Certainly, she did not presume 
on their kindness. 
The Keenes did not keep up close in- 
tercourse with many people in England: 
they had no near relatives on either side 
except a nephew, the son of Mr. Keene’s 
only brother. He wrote regularly every 
mail, and was the first topic on which 
Mrs. Keene had talked to Mary fully 
when they began to grow intimate. His 
marriage took place about that time, and 
was an absorbingly interesting event to 
Mrs. Keene, she not having very many 
events to be interested in. Mr. Keene 
was a man who had never cared much 
for mixing in society, and as age crept 
on him he kept no company that civility 
and the conducting of his business did 
not call for; and his wife, if she had so- 
cial tastes, had dropped them in accom- 
modation to him, and consequently her 
nephew—or -his, rather—bulked more 
largely in her estimation than he might 
otherwise have done. Asa boy she had 
been very fond of him, and he of her, 
and years had not weakened their affec- 
tion, She described him to Mary as be- 
ing everything that a man should be. 
“George”’ was excellent, he was accom- 
plished, he was good-looking: so was 
his wife; and their letters Mrs. Keene 
read to Mary, certain of sympathy gen- 
uine and delicate, for this was a rare 


quality in which the girl excelled, and 
XXI.—s5 
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was probably the secret of her attraction, 
or part of it. 

The next event after “ "s’? mar- 
riage was the death of his father, when 
he became Sir George: then, as he said 
in the letter to his aunt announcing the 
fact, “after eight years of uninterrupted 
happiness,” his wife, Lady Keene, died; 
and his grief was very deep, he said. 

Here Mary’s sympathy was called into 
action again. Mrs. Keene gave her the 
letter to read, and then asked her to 
read it aloud, “For,” she said, “it is a 
beautiful letter ;’’ and Mary did so, her 
voice faltering as she read. She was not 
capable of criticism, she had not yet 
learned to think independently, but she 
felt and said to herself, ‘‘Oh, I could not 
have written a long letter like that about 
Jack: I could only have said, ‘Jack is 
d ead.’ 

“It is a beautiful letter,” Mrs. Keene 
repeated: “he is evidently quite over- 
whelmed. I am afraid he will never get . 
over it.” 

Mary’s tears were her only reply: she 
was thinking, “ That is certain.” 

“T’ll try if I can induce him to visit us 
here,” said Mrs. Keene. “If he would 
come it might divert his thoughts, and it | 
would be a great pleasure to us. I am 
sorry for him, because I believe Lady 
Keene was in every way worthy of him, 
although I never knew her personally.” 

But Sir George was busy. “ Nothing,” 
he said, ‘would yield him a larger har- 
vest of enjoyment than a visit to his dear 
uncle and aunt, but in the mean time 
there were duties that rendered it im- 
perative upon him to remain at home; 
but he would keep the idea before him, 
and put it in execution when he could 
command opportunity.” 

- If Mr. Keene had the same admiration 
for Sir George as his wife had, he did not 
give it expression: on hearing his neph- 
ew’s letter he merely said, “Ay, George 
has been busy all his life.” 

But at length Sir George announced a 
time for his arrival, and arrived at the 
time he had fixed. 

He fully realized his aunt’s description 


of him: he was tall and good-looking, 


with a forehead in which a good-sized 
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brain might almost have had room to play 
at hide-and-seek ; and possibly it did so, 
which would account for several things. 


VII. 


“Is that Mrs. Brown?’ Sir George . 
said to his aunt the morning after he - 


came, observing Mary hovering about 
outside the veranda. 

“Yes. Surely, I told you that when I 
introduced her to you.” 

“But I thought there was some mis- 
take. Are you sure?” 

“Of course I am: Mrs. Browns are 
plentiful over the world, but there is 
only one here.” 

“That’s the Mrs. Brown you some- 
times mentioned in your letters as be- 
ing a comfort to you?” 

“Yes, and a great comfort she is.” 

“Why,” said Sir George, “I always 
supposed her some elderly person, who 
ordered dinner and mended your stock- 
ings,and soon. There must have been 
a Mr. Brown: who or what was he, and 
how long is it since he died ?” 

“Eight years.” 

“Eight years! he repeated incred- 
ulously: “why, she is only a girl yet. 
It’s impossible.” 

“Do you remember the wreck of the 
Storm King on its way to India with 
troops? He perished in that wreck.” 

“TI probably heard of it at the time, 
but I’ve forgotten, there are so many 
wrecks. Was her husband a soldier?” 

“Yes: they were married just before 
leaving Southampton.” 

“What rank did he hold?” 

“Oh, he was a private—John Brown 
by name: Jack she called him, but she 
has not spoken of him for years.” 

“She—that lady—the wife of a com- 
mon soldier?” 

“Yes, but she was not a lady then. I 
have educated her, and think I have 
been successful: I am rather proud of 
my work.” 

“You have reason: you have been 
very successful.” 

“She was thrown at my feet down in 
that little crescent bay, among the reefs 
outside of which the ship was driven to 
pieces: we thought her dead, but I had 


her carried here and brought to life again; 
and here she has remained, and I think 
will remain, at least while we are here.” 

“Has nobody wanted to marry her ?” 

“Nobody that I know of. We see few 
people, you know: we don’t care for go- 
ing much into society. You can’t under- 
stand that ?” 

“No,” he said. ‘‘ Does she—does Mrs. 
Brown—understand it?” . 

“She is quite contented to live as we 
do: you know it is not as if she were 
really our daughter. However we may 
feel toward her, we could not pass her 
off for what she is not.” 

“Not if you had been going to intro- 
duce her to a society of English aristoc- 
racy, but here you have a mixed multi- 
tude—plenty of wealthy, influential men 
who don’t count on birth or lineage, not 
possessing either.” 

“Well, perhaps: still, I don’ t think 
she would readily leave us. Gratitude 
is a large element in her character, and 
I do think she loves us too.” 

“Very likely, but it's you who should 
be grateful to her. How many young, 
attractive women would you get to be 
contented without seeing any ,one but 
servants of all shades of color?” 

“We are grateful to her,” said the 
poor old lady, “but I can’t say I think 
her lot so bad, considering who and 
what she was.” 

“Well, I dare say,” said Sir George; 
“but you see she burst on me as what 
she is, not as what she was; and that 
brings me back to the fact that you haye 
made a most uncommonly good job of 
her.” 

“Not if we have educated her to be 
discontented ; and I have caught her at 
odd times looking sad. I wonder if she 
really feels this a kind of gilded prison ? 
It never occurred to me before.” 

“Would you like me to find out if she » 
does ?”” 

“If you were to find out that she 
doesn’t; but if she is quite contented, 
I should not like it put into her head 
that she should not be so. I can’t do 
more for her than I have done, and I 
should not like to part with her: she is 
very dear to me.” 
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Opportunities were not wanting for Sir 
George to sound “Mrs. Brown”’ on this 
point. Most naturally, she fell into the 
post of guide to him in visiting the points 
of interest in the island, for, having come 
there, he determined to leave it well in- 
formed regarding everything in it. 

The first of its products that had struck 
him greatly was Mrs. Brown herself, she 
was so entirely unexpected. Extinct vol- 
canoes, coral-reefs, mountains, tropical 
verdure and skies, fine scenery and a very 
fine climate, with sugar and coffee plan- 
tations, and a people of every shade of 
color from black to white, he had look- 
ed to find, and he had found them; but 
a young, very attractive inmate in his 
uncle’s house was a surprise—a culti- 
vated, accomplished woman, as he dis- 
covered she was, with as little know- 
ledge of the world as if she were not an 
inhabitant of it. Here was a phenom- 


enon he had not. before encountered— | 


one well worth studying; and he stud- 
ied it, the phenomenon all the while 
no more conscious of being studied than 
the stone the geologist secures as a spe- 
cimen and examines with interest and 
care before he pops it into his bag. 

Sir George never could have imag- 
ined a Mrs. Brown like this: she seem- 
ed to him a greater curiosity in her posi- 
tion than the Pieter Botte Mountain with 
the big rock poised on its apex, or in- 
deed than anything else he saw in the 
island,‘and incredibly more interesting. 
He had heard of Mrs. Brown in many 
places, but not of Mrs. Brown at the 
Mauritius: this specimen was certainly 
unique. Being thrown so much together, 
they became very good friends. She 
appeared to have a wide acquaintance 
among the “cages” or cabins on the 
estate, and could spéak the creole lan- 
guage (a kind of pigeon French) fluent- 
ly, and interested herself in the people 
as if she had been’ one of themselves. 

“These people like you,” said Sir 
George on one occasion when they were 
going about. 

“Yes,” she said, “and I like them. I 
understand them: I was born in their 
rank.” 

“Do you like to live here?” he asked. 
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75 
_ “Yes: I think it is Paradise—too good 
to last.” 

Here was an answer to carry to his 
aunt: evidently, like many valuable 
people, she did not know her own value. 

“ How too good to last ?’’ he said. 

“Well, if I were thrown on my own 
resources, this is not the kind of life to 
make me fitter to face the world.” 

Sir George was studying his compan- 
ion, but he was not a seer: insight he 
had not, but he could be suspicious— 
that is within the range of most capaci- 
ties—and he looked at her to judge if 
there was any design behind this speech. 
Was it to draw him on to say something 
either in his own or his uncle’s name? 
Her eyes were on the ground, and she 


had a serious, almost sad, expression. 


His suspicions were disarmed, for he was 
well disposed to think very favorably of 
her. 

“Do you not like the idea of going 
home?” he asked. 

“You mean to Scotland? I have no 
home there: I know only one person in 
it, and I think she must be dead, for I 
have written to her and my setters have 
always come bac: 

“Who is she? What is she?” 

“Mrs. Smeaton is her name: she was 
a laundress in Glasgow. I helped her 
for more than a year.” 

“You ?” said Sir George. 

“Yes. She was very good to me, but 
I should not like to go back:to:that: I 
couldn’t do it. Yet I was very happy 
then. Were you ever in Glasgow?” 

“T have just passed through it once 
or twice.” 

“It is not a beautiful place—that is, 
there is a great deal of cold gray, rainy 
weather, not like the sunshine and the 
glory and the grandeur here — but I 
liked it.” 

“Did you?) Why?” 

“T had my grandfather and Jack there.” 

_ Tell me about your grandfather and 
Jack.’ 

“There is nothing to tell. My grand- 
father was.a poor old man, and he and I 
lived by singing in the streets: Jack, my 
husband, was a soldier.” 

“You were a mere child then. Does 
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all that part of your life not seem to you 
like a dream ?” 

“No: this part of it is the dream— 
that was the reality.” 

“Indeed! Well, I should not have 
thought it: people generally forget what 
is disagreeable; and it is a good thing, I 
think.” 

“Nothing is disagreeable shared with 
those we intensely love. How gladly I 
would suffer cold and hunger, how hard 
I could work for them, if I could only 
have them back!” 

“But you can’t,” he said; “and grief 
is useless, and foolish as well.” 

“Foolish?” she said in surprise. 

“Yes. Were you ever in a cotton- 
mill when you lived in Glasgow ?” 

“Oh yes, I was in several.” 

“Well, did you notice in weaving the 
web how often threads broke, and how 
watchful the weaver was to join them 


again? It appears to me life is such 


a web: the threads break, and it is our 
business to mend them.” 

“But the weaver has both threads in 
his hand: our threads are gone.” 

““We must piece in another thread. 
Grief was never meant to last always, 
and it won't: it dies out, whether people 
will or not. We may keep up a form of 
it, but it is not the reality : time makes a 
mummy of preserved grief.” 

“T don’t know what you call grief, but 
I know I can never forget Jack: to want 
him seems sometimes more than I can 
bear.” 

“T loved my wife as well as one human 
being could love another, and I shall nev- 
er forget her, either, but I shall marry 
again. I have a deal of work to do in 
the world yet, and I must do it with a 
whole heart. Besides, it is a nobler, 
more unselfish thing to lay aside grief 
when it is still strong and fresh than to 
drag out a half life, and in the end find 
the grief you thought so much of a mere 
petrifaction.” 

‘But surely sorrow is a noble thing, 
and noble work has been done by peo- 
ple laden with sorrow.” 

“Not by people laden with sorrow, but 


who have been so laden and laid aside 
the burden : all the best work is done by 
happy people, not by people who appear 
happy, and keep a load of sorrow in the 
middle of their hearts. That won't do.” 

“Will it not?” ; 


“No. People can’t keep anything on 


their hearts, and say that it will lie there 
and not influence them: it will blend 
with their lives, whether they will or 
not. Grief fed and cultivated and arti- 
ficially kept up lowers the vitality of 
both body and soul.” 

“Tt may be so,” Mrs. Brown thought, 
“but I can’t kill or cast out my grief for 
Jack: if it dies, it must die a natural 
death.” 

It did not surprise her that Sir George 
should tell her of his marriage, for it was 
his nature to be communicative, but she 
did not believe in the nobility of putting 
a speedy end to grief, or even in the pos- 
sibility of it. “ However,” she thought, 
“what is not true for me may be true for 
him ;’’ and the terrible scene of the wreck 


of the Storm King flashed before her 


eyes with all the vividness of reality, 
and the terrible yearning of love and 
pity came upon her while Sir George 
was thinking, “The folly of keeping up 
grief for a common soldier, a man from 
the dregs of the people! Why, if she 
were to meet such a man now, low, un- 
educated, boorish, she would shrink from 
contact with him; but that view of the 
case does not occur to her, and one can 
hardly put it before her.” 

“Do you know,” he said, “I think I 
have persuaded my uncle to sell his 
property here, and wind up his affairs 
and go back to England; so we shall all 
go together before very long.” ; 

“Shall we? That’s what I’ve often 
thought of, and that Mrs. Keene may 
not need me in England.” 

“Well, if she doesn’t I could perhaps 
help you to a situation you would like 
better.” 


“You couldn’t: there is no situation I . 
should like better. I owe everything to 


her: I should like to serve her always.” 
THE AUTHOR OF “ BLINDPITs.” 
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THE LATE JUDGE NICHOLAS OF KENTUCKY. 


HE recent discussion of what is 
styled ‘‘the Nicholas plan of elect- 

ing the President” has naturally excited 
more or less interest in the author of the 
plan; but this interest, as naturally, has 
not thus far been satisfied. Judge Nich- 
olas had but few intimates, and of the 
few he had not all survived him, whilst 
of the survivors some have already fol- 
lowed him to the grave; so that outside 
of his immediate family the number of 
those now living who knew him inti- 
mately might be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Although at heart a man 
of good feeling—and at surface too in the 
narrow circle of his familiar friends—his 
habitual aspect toward society in general 
was one of reserve and austerity, dash- 
ed with what seemed to be hauteur, but 
which in reality was rather the expres- 
sion of a conflict between native dif- 


fidence and invincible pride of charac- 


ter, such as has disturbed the bearing 
of many a high and sensitive spirit, be- 
traying it into certain excesses not easily 
to be forgiven without being well under- 
stood. Be this as it may, the stronghold 
of his friendship was seldom taken, even 
the outwork of his acquaintanceship be- 
ing gained with considerable difficulty. 
“Let me make you acquainted with Judge 
Nicholas,” said a gentleman to his friend, 
himself a judge, as Nicholas entered the 
Bank of Kentucky one morning. “It 
can’t be done,” responded the friend, 
who, it seemed, had been introduced 
to Judge Nicholas before without having 
been subsequently recognized: “it has 
been tried several times.” This palpa- 
ble hit the judge grimly acknowledged, 
but it is safe to assume that the intro- 
duction prospered no better than its pre- 
decessors. With him introduction did 
not introduce. On the whole, therefore, 
‘it is small wonder that the facts of his 
personal history have not come forth at 
the first touch of the public inquisitive- 
ness. But they are not wholly inacces- 
sible; and in part payment of a debt 


to his memory I venture to gather some 
portion of them here for the satisfaction 
of those of his countrymen in whom the 
awakening of the fame of the statesman 
may have created or renewed an interest 
in the man. 

Samuel Smith Nicholas was born on 
the 6th of April, 1797, at Lexington in 
Kentucky, to which region, his father, 
George Nicholas, had removed in 1788 
from Virginia, the original seat of the 
family, whose early members, as will pres- 
ently appear, were conspicuous among 
the men who won for the Old Dominion 
that stately appellation, “‘ The Mother of 
States and Statesmen.”” The founder of 
the family was Dr. George Nicholas_of 
England, who in the first half of the 
last century settled in Virginia, where 
he speedily rose to distinction profes- 
sional and social, crowning his good 
fortune by marrying the widow Burwell, 
a daughter of Robert Carter, popularly 
called ‘“ King Carter,” in allusion to his 
immense landed estates. Of this union 
was born Robert Carter Nicholas, with 
whom the family. at once came to the 
front in the political history of Virginia 
and of the country —that noble progen- 
itor of the line marrying Anne Cary, 
a daughter of Colonel Wilson Cary of 
Hampton (kinsman of Colonel Archi- 
bald Cary of Ampthill—‘ Old Iron”’), 
of which marriage the male issue were 
Wilson Cary Nicholas, ‘George (the fa- 
ther of Judge Nicholas), John, and Philip 
Norbonne, who, with their father, con- 
stituted what Randall in his Life of Fef- 
Jerson describes as “the powerful family 
of the Nicholases—powerful in talents, 
powerful in probity, powerful in their 
numbers and union.”’ This description 
is quite within bounds. “Robert C. Nich- 
olas,” says Bishop Meade in his History 
of the Old Families of Virginia, “was dis- 
tinguished as a lawyer, in the House of 
Burgesses, in the Colonial Council, as 
treasurer of the colony of Virginia, and 
as a patriot in the Revolutionary war. 
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But he had a higher praise than all these 
offices could give him, for he was a sin- 
cere Christian and a zealous defender of 
the Church when he believed her rights 
assailed.” It was in reference especially 
to his defence of what he believed to be 
her rights against Mr. Jefferson’s scheme 
of disestablishment that Jefferson in his 
Memoir, after mentioning his principal 
coadjutors in the Virginia House of Del- 
egates (George Mason, Wythe and Mad- 
ison), declared, “Our great opponents 
were Mr. Pendleton and Robert Carter 
declaration sufficing in 
itself to rank Mr. Nicholas among the 
master-spirits of those days. In truth, 
the records of the time, permanent and 
fugitive, bear abundant testimony to his 
sterling character, his solid abilities and 
his wide and deep influence in public 
affairs. 

And like unto him were his sons. Wil- 
son Cary Nicholas, the eldest of them, 
represented Virginia in the United States 
Senate from 1799 to 1804, and in 1806 
was urged by Mr. Jefferson, then Pres- 
ident, to re-enter that body as the Ad- 
ministration leader—a solicitation which 
he felt obliged to resist, although he yield- 
ed the following year to Mr. Jefferson’s 
strongly-expressed desire that he should 
enter the lower branch of Congress in 
the same responsible capacity, perform- 
ing the duties of parliamentary leader- 
ship in the House with success, as he 
afterward performed the duties of the 


governorship of Virginia, to which he 


was elected in 1813, if I mistake not. 
The close friendship between Mr. Jef- 
ferson and Wilson Cary Nicholas was 
cemented by the marriage of Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph, the eldest grandson 
of the latter, and eventually his execu- 
tor as well as literary legatee, to a daugh- 
ter of the former, whose own daughter, 
Miss Sarah Nicholas Randolph, I may 
say in passing, has lately borne impres- 
sive witness to the closeness of that friend- 
ship by giving to the public a valuable 
autographic memorandum of Jefferson’s 
concerning Presidential elections,* found 
among the papers of her grandfather. 
Governor Nicholas, indeed, was fore- 
* See New York World of August 15, 1877. 


most among the Virginians who pro- 
moted Mr. Jefferson’s personal success, 
and, sad to say, was also the innocent 
means of completing Jefferson’s finan- 
cial ruin, sinking himself under the pres- 
sure of the times, and dragging after 
him his illustrious friend, who had be- 
come his endorser. In those disastrous 
days endorsing appears to have been 
the sin that most easily beset the high- 
hearted and open-handed Virginians. 
It brought down ruin upon many proud 
and opulent families, including more 
than one branch of the Nicholases. 
George Nicholas, Judge Nicholas’s 
father, was perhaps the ablest of the 
sons as a man of action, though less 
brilliant than his brother John, who, 
after serving as a Representative in 
Congress from Virginia for four con- 
secutive terms, removed to the State of 
New York, where he took rank at the 
bar with Edward Livingston and Alex- 
ander Hamilton, dying, however, before 
he reached the age of fifty. Philip Nor- 
bonne, the youngest of the sons, named 
after Lord (Berkeley-Norbonne) Bote- 


‘tourt, one of the most esteemed of the 


royal governors of Virginia and a’warm 
friend of Robert Carter Nicholas, was 
only less distinguished than his broth- 
ers, attaining prominence both at the 
bar and on the bench. 

George Nicholas had the rare good for- 
tune—consummated, I need not say, by 
his civic virtues and statesmanly abilities 
—to link his name honorably not only 
with the history of one great Common- 
wealth and the origin of another, but with 
the birth of the republic itself. “‘He was,” 
says Collins in his History of Kentucky, 
“‘a captain in the war of the Revolution 
in the Virginia State line, and after the 
war practised law at Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia; was elected to the Legislature, and 
was a prominent and leading member of 
the Virginia convention called to con- 
sider the new Federal Constitution, the 
adoption of which he advocated very 
ably and zealously. Shortly after, in 
1788, he removed to Kentucky, and set- 
tled in Mercer county, but he soon made 
another change, and settled finally in the 
town of Lexington. Here he in a short 
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time took position as the leading lawyer 
and citizen of the State. In 1791 he was 
chosen a member of the convention 
which framed the first constitution of 
Kentucky. Of that convention, which 
’ was said to have abounded in talent, in- 
tegrity and patriotism, George Nicholas 
was the brightest luminary. If he was 
not a transcendent orator according to 
the Demosthenian process of resolving 
eloquence into action alone, his powers 
of argumentation were of the highest 
order, and his knowledge of the laws 
and institutions of his country placed 
him in the front rank of the distinguish- 
ed men by whose wisdom and patriotism 
they were established. A member of the 
convention that ratified the Constitution 
of the United States, he was the asso- 
ciate of Madison, of Randolph and of 
Patrick Henry, and he came to Ken- 
tucky in the fulness of his ‘fame and in 
the maturity of his intellectual strength. 
He enjoyed in an eminent degree the 
confidence of the people of Kentucky, 
and contributed largely, by public speak- 
ing and by essays of singular power, to 
influence the course they took in the 
great political contest of 1798.” 

George Nicholas died in July, 1799, at 
the early age of forty-six; his wife, a 
sister of General Samuel Smith, United 
States Senator from Maryland for nearly 
a quarter of a century, and of Robert 
Smith, Secretary of the Navy under 
Jefferson and Secretary of State under 
Madison, surviving him only a few years. 
He left a large family, and, as he be- 
lieved, an estate large enough amply to 
provide for them ; but, unhappily, it was 
sacrificed in the hands of his executors 
to satisfy a brood of security - debts, and 
his children found themselves poor. 
Some of them died very young, and 
none lived beyond the age of forty-five 
save the two youngest, Samuel Smith and 
Hetty Morrison, the latter of whom mar- 
ried Richard Hawes of Paris, Kentucky, 
a Representative in‘Congress from that 
State for two terms, and whose death at 
a ripe old age occurred a few months 
ago. Robert Carter, the eldest child, 
was a colonel in the army, and reputed 
the most brilliant talker of his day, his 
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conversation always attracting a throng 
around him in public places. Cary, the 
fourth son, was a major in the army, and 
a great wit. Nelson, who drew from Mr. 
Jefferson in 1821 his avowal of the au- 
thorship of the celebrated ‘‘ Resolutions 
of 1798,” with the further avowal that 
he wrote them at the instance of George 
Nicholas, was endowed with talents of 
a high order, enriched by scholarly at- 
tainments, and at the time of his death 
was esteemed the ablest journalist in 
Kentucky. Short as were the lives of 
these brothers, they might have achieved 
fame had their ambition matched their 
gifts, but, lacking that spur of the clear 
spirit, their names were writ in water. 
None of the sons were married except 
Samuel Smith, who, as the figure for 
whose sake this family background has 
been drawn, should now be nance: to 
take his proper place. 

The twelfth child and youngest son, 
Samuel, was left an orphan when ten 
years old, and his patrimony being dis- 
sipated, he had no choice but to make 
his own place among men or live with- 
out one. He took the former alterna- 
tive, and carried out his resolve with less 
extraneous aid than usually falls to the 
lot even of self-made men. In his ear- 
ly boyhood he went to a school near 
Danville, Kentucky, taught by Joshua 
Fry, the grandfather of Mr. James Speed, 
President Lincoln’s Attorney - General, 
and of Joshua Fry Speed, Mr. Lincoln’s 
bosom friend; but his school-days there 
were short—not exceeding three ‘or four 
years — and were never renewed, there 
or elsewhere. When he was twelve, - 
his uncle, General Samuel Smith of Bal- 
timore, after whom he was named, a 
wealthy shipping- merchant as well as 
an eminent politician, sent for him with 
the view of initiating him into the mys- 
teries of commerce. Young Samuel, 
whatever vague misgivings he may have 
felt as to the vocation, accepted the call, . 
travelling on horseback from Lexington 
to Baltimore, and consuming just a month 
in the journey. He was at once placed, 
in his uncle’s counting-house, where, be- 
ing the youngest boy in the establish- 
ment, he began at the foot of the ladder, 
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but went rapidly up the rounds, and at the 
age of sixteen was appointed supercargo 
of one of his uncle’s merchant-vessels, 
and in that capacity made a voyage to 
China and one to Peru, the two voyages 
taking up five or six years. On the eve 
of his promotion to the office of super- 
cargo he became the hero of a little in- 
cident significant of his true bent, which 
he was one day to find and follow. A 
veteran clergyman of Baltimore publish- 
ed in one of the city newspapers a deci- 
dedly vulnerable article, which the youth- 
ful Nicholas assailed, when the clergy- 
man replied, Nicholas rejoining, and the 
clergyman surrejoining. The discussion 
ended in the discomfiture of the reverend 
disputant, whose vexation, as may be 
readily imagined, deepened into morti- 
fication and chagrin on his learning that 
his victorious adversary, instead of be- 
ing a foeman worthy of his steel, was a 
counting -house lad. Before this note- 
worthy lad sailed as supercargo he had, 
besides improving his Latin, taught him- 
self French, to which in the course of his 
voyages he added Spanish, neither of 


which did he afterward suffer to rust out . 


of his mind. Later, he made himself a 
fair classical scholar, and read Thucyd- 
ides and Tacitus in their vernaculars with 
as little trouble, to say the least, as the 
average graduate. 

Throughout his voyaging he kept a 
journal wherein he recorded his doings 
in the various countries touched at, with 
his impressions of their natural scenery 
and their people. This period of his life 
he ever after preserved fresh in his mem- 
ory, and retraced with the keenest pleas- 
ure, especially his stay in Canton and Li- 
ma, the respective destinations of his two 
voyages. Shortly after returning from his 
last voyage he established himself as a 
merchant in New Orleans; but soon real- 
izing his essential unfitness for a mercan- 
tile life, he returned to Kentucky, and 
began the study of law at Frankfort in 
the office of Chancellor Bibb, a former 
law-student of his father’s, and for many 
years a United States Senator from Ken- 
tucky, as well as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under President Tyler. Up to this 
point the life of Judge Nicholas, I think, 


is not generally familiar even to his old 
townsmen and acquaintances, of whom 
not one in fifty, I venture to say, ever 
imagined that he came to the bar by way 
of the counting-room and the sea in place 
of the university and the grand tour. It 
is with some notable men as with some 
notable rivers—many know their courses, 
few their sources, and fewer still the mean- 
derings of their heading streams, though 
the life of the man, like the river, flow by 
our doors. 

The life of Judge Nicholas from this 
point flowed onward through the open 
plain. On his admission to the bar he 
remained a short time in Frankfort, and 
then in 1825 or thereabouts settled in 
Louisville, where he spent the remain- 
der of his days. At the outset of his 
practice he was associated with James 
W. Denny, a lawyer of high reputation, 
and at one time the Attorney-General 
of the State. His professional success 
was marked and immediate, being sig- 
nalized, among other things, by his ap- 
pointment as the attorney of the United 
States Bank, then in the full meridian 
of its glory, though destined ere long to 
haste to its setting. In 1829 he married 
Matilda Prather, daughter of Thomas 
Prather, a rich merchant and prominent 
citizen of Louisville, the marriage prov- 
ing doubly fortunate, as it brought him 
at the same time domestic happiness 
and pecuniary independence. Released 
from the necessity of professional drudg- 
ery, he was henceforward, so far as re- 
garded his personal circumstances, free 
to follow the bent of his mind, which, 
being thoroughly judicial, led him to ac- 
cept in 1831 the appointment of judge of 
the Court of Appeals of Kentucky on the 
nomination of Governor Metcalfe—a po- 
sition which he held until 1836, when the 
growing demands of his young family, 
from whom his judicial duties separated 
him for the greater part of the time, con- 
strained him to resign, although the place 
was congenial and he had acquitted him- 
self in it with distinguished honor. The 
following year he stood for the popular 
branch of the Legislature, and was elect- 
ed, but, standing the next year for re- 
election, was defeated, the lesson of his 
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defeat, as construed by him, being such 
that he was never again a candidate _ 
fore the people. 

Judge Nicholas deserved to be a pop- 
ular man, but he was not, his very title 
to popularity contributing to bar his pos- 
session of it. A sincerer lover of the peo- 
ple, I verily believe, never lived; but he 
loved the people collectively, not indi- 
vidually, impersonally, instead of per- 
sonally—a mode of loving them, which, 
though a guarantee of disinterested- 
ness, is always resented by Tom, Dick 
and Harry, and nearly always by their 
patrician counterparts, Thomas, Richard 


and Henry, who together make up the | 


bulk of the people. Add to this that his 
counsels were never sugar-coated, and 
were ordinarily administered with the 
abruptness of conviction at white heat, 
superadding that his demeanor was so 
sharply the reverse of affable that he 
habitually passed his acquaintances on 
the street with the faintest possible sign 
of recognition or without any, stepping 
slowly and magisterially, under cover of 
a minatory frown, like a brave with his 
war-paint on, and it will be easily under- 
stood why he was not a pop ilar favorite. 
In his case manners marrea the man, in 
the general estimation. But in this re- 
lation it must be said to his credit that 
his bearing in the days of his candidate- 
ship was the selfsame as before and after, 
not “lofty and sour” at other times, and 
“sweet as summer’’ then. No trace of 
the trimmer, not the lightest, was visible 
in his nature. Springes to catch dema- 
gogues were set in vain for him. “Here 
comes Nicholas,’’ remarked a voter to a 
crowd pending one of the judge’s can- 
vasses for the Legislature: “he never 
speaks to me on the street, and if he 
speaks to me now I won't vote for him.” 
On came Nicholas, and on he passed, 
nodding neither to the right nor to the 
left. Coriolanus himself was not less a 
time-server. He would not flatter Cau- 
cus for its nomination, nor Buncombe for 
its power to elect. Another thing in con- 
nection with this must be said to his credit. 
In the matter of public salutation he ex- 
acted from others no more than he yield- 
ed himself, being satisfied to receive from 
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his acquaintances the same measure of 
recognition that he extended to them. 
He was as fair and passionless in his 
civility or incivility as the earth in her 
gravitation. Yet it is further worthy of 
note that his manners were as attractive 
on the bench as they were repellent off 
it. As a judge he was a mirror of cour- 
tesy and of patience. “He was,” says 
Mr. James Speed, late Attorney-General 
of the United States, ‘the most cour- 
teous, polite and patient judge I ever 
appeared before.” The secret of this 
contradiction lies in the perfect obedi- 
ence to the sense of duty that was the 
crown of his character. On the bench 
he was the sworn servant of justice: off 
the bench he was his own master. The 
difference between his deportment in 
the two stations measured, in fact, the 
strength of his grand integrity. 

In 1844, Judge Nicholas was appointed 
by Governor Letcher chancellor of the 
Louisville Chancery Court, succeeding 
his old preceptor, Judge Bibb. He held 
the chancellorship until 1850, when, a 
new constitution having been adopted 
making the judiciary elective, he resign- 
ed, and declined to be a candidate for 
the office under the elective system, to 
which, as the reader may have antici- 
pated, he was irreconcilably opposed. 
Here his judicial career ended—prema- 
turely, in the opinion of those acquaint- 
ed with his masterly services on the 
bench, which of all positions was the 
one best suited to his capacities, as it 
was the one most in unison with his 
tastes. “There is,” he once observed 
in his later years, “but one position in 
this country that I have ever permitted 
myself to covet, and that is a place on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States ;” adding, ‘‘I consider the 
office of chief-justice of the United States 
a far more desirable place than the Pres- 
idency.” It is a fair occasion of public 
regret that he was never installed in his 
coveted position; for if he had been, he 
would have recalled the traditions, by 
exemplifying the qualities, of the august 
tribunal in the palmy days of its author- 
ity and repute. His intellect was at once 
intuitive and logical, quick in thinking 
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and patient in thinking out; his know- 
ledge of the Constitution was exact and 
thorough, and his respect for that instru- 
ment, both as a law and as Zhe law, pro- 
found almost to reverence; his powers 
of legal exposition were broad, keen and 
lucid ; his integrity was absolutely incor- 
ruptible ; his judgment, strong and clear, 
was impartial to a degree reached by 
few men of all that have lived; and his 
independence, alike of character and 
of intellect, was complete and fear- 
less. President Johnson did offer him 
the nomination to a judgeship of the 
Supreme Court on the death of Judge 
Catron of Tennessee, but he declined the 
offer, believing that the Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate, ruffled by his un- 
sparing criticism of certain measures of 
their party, would reject the nomination, 
and not caring in his old age to figure as 
the recipient of a barren honor. In this 
he may have judged wisely, yet I am in- 
clined to regret that he did not'give the 
Republican Senate a chance to rise su- 
perior to its resentments. One other 
service, and a signal one, he rendered 
to his profession, under the sanction of 
the State, before retiring finally from the 
bar—the revision and arrangement of 
the statute laws of Kentucky, ordered 
by the new constitution of 1850, and in 
which, under the appointment of Gov- 
ernor Crittenden, he was associated with 
Charles A. Wickliffe and Squire Turner, 
both learned in the law, as the constitu- 
tion required them to be, and the former 
a politician of national prominence. The 
commission made some very radical 
changes in the statute law of the State, 
particularly in the chapter on contracts 
and in that on husband and wife, both 
of which Judge Nicholas prepared ; and, 
though neither was adopted exactly as 
he had prepared it, many of the most 
salutary features in these important 
branches of the code, not to speak of 
other branches, are the offspring of his 
bold and clear intelligence. This capi- 
tal service closed his professional career. 

Having finished successfully two ca- 
reers, and being in possession of an 
ample fortune, Judge Nicholas might 
now, without reproach, have given him- 


self up to the enjoyment of that ease 
combined with dignity wherein most 
men find the ideal of happiness; but 
he was still in the noon of life and in 
the prime of his powers, the free exer- 
tion of which he felt to be scarcely less 
a necessity than a pleasure ; and hence, 
shut off from the bench by the elective 
tenure, and withdrawn from the bar by 


distaste, he turned not unwillingly to his — 


library and his study, and devoted him- 
self to a third career, already begun, to 
be sure — foreshadowed, indeed, in his 
juvenile contention with the Baltimore 
polemic—but which henceforth he pur- 
sued by itself to the end of his life, and 
which, partly on account of its greater 
duration and of his single devotion to it, 
outshone his earlier careers, and is main- 
ly the one whereby his name has become 
known to his countrymen. In this ca- 
reer, availing himself of the spoils of pro- 
fessional learning under the guidance 
of professional training, he in one sense 
reversed the fault of “good Edmund,” 
and, widening his mind, to country gave 
up what was meant for a calling; al- 
though in another respect, I fear, he was 
in some degree open to Goldsmith’s‘crit- 
icism of Burke ; for if it cannot justly be 
said of him that 
’Twas his fate, unemployed or in place, sir, 
To eat mutton cold and cut blocks with a razor, 

it is undoubtedly true that his writings, 
albeit called forth for the most part by 
occasion, and first given to the public 
in the columns of the daily press, rarely 
took the exact point of view occupied by 
the public at the moment, and for that 
reason, including within their range 
topics and relations indifferent or re- 
pugnant to the current sentiment, were 
timely in little save the time of their ap- 
pearance. The subjects, that is to say, 
were timely, but the treatment was not, 
although this was often surpassingly fine, 
and never less than able. He struck 
powerfully, and struck when the iron 
was hot, but not always where it was 
hot, and sometimes his hardest blows 
fell on the coldest parts. Owing to this, 
his writings produced a smaller effect on 
his own generation than they will be apt 
to produce on posterity ; for it is hardly 
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in the nature of things that essays so just 
and cogent, informed by so pure and 
warm a love of country and of liberty, 
and discussing themes so vital to the 
public welfare, should be extant without 
making their mark, broad and deep, at 
some period or other. Indeed, the writ- 
ten discussion which in the course of the 
last few months has sprung up solely out 
of his Presidential plan exceeds in vol- 
ume all that he himself ever wrote on 
the subject; and thoughtful men, in- 
ferring that the source of this large de- 
bate must be well worth exploring, will 
not be slow to look into his collected 
writings, and, looking into them, will be 
likely to look through them, and treasure 
their wise counsels and sound doctrines. 

It is proper to say, however, that the 
Presidential plan, in his own opinion, 
was the ripest product of his mind; and 
no doubt he bestowed on it the best 
thought of his best years. It is beyond 
the scope of the present sketch to ex- 
pound this plan, yet a general idea of it, 
if I can manage to convey one in a small 
compass, may not be unsuitable. The 
plan, as is generally known to those who 
know anything about it, originated with 
Senator Hillhouse of Connecticut, father 
of the poet Hillhouse, Judge Nicholas 
nevertheless having modified and pér- 
fected it in such wise that he may be 
said to have devised it in the same sense, 
speaking moderately, that Watt invent- 
ed the steam-engine or Morse the electric 
telegraph. As proposed by Hillhouse, it 
provided for the annual selection of the 
President by lot from the senior class 
of Senators; while, on the contrary, as 
modified by Nicholas, it provides for the 
quadrennial selection of the President, 
by lot and election combined, from six 
electors, named by as many classes of 
electors into which the Electoral College, 
chosen by the people, is to be arranged, 
each class naming .one elector from a 
specified class other than itself, and of 
the two electors drawn by lot from the 
six thus designated the Electoral College 
electing one as President, the other be- 
coming Vice-President. In other words, 
the people under this plan are to choose 
the electors, who are to choose six of 


their own number, out of which two are 
to be drawn by lot, of whom the electors 
are to choose one to be President, the 
other being ipso jure Vice-President. Of 
the four principal steps in the procedure, 
as will be seen, three depend on choice, 
only one on chance, the office of which 
in the scheme is to determine out of six 
electors, picked by the people and culled 
by their fellow-electors, two from whom 
the whole body of electors shall choose 
the President, the remaining one to be 
the Vice-President. Such is the plan, 
stripped of minor though important de- 
tails. “As it now stands,” said its author 
in 1859, after giving it his last finishing 
touches a quarter of a century later than 
he gave it his first fashioning touches, 
“whilst leaving next to nothing of prob- 
able prejudice to mere chance, it secure- 
ly places the office beyond the reach of 
party combinations. The worst result of 
the worst luck could not well give us less 
than a very competent President; and 
though the person so obtained might - 
unavoidably always be a party man, yet 
the chances of his being of any partic- 
ular party would be so small as to pre- 
clude much effort to obtain the office by 
party operation.” 

The plan in this form, whatever may 
be its real merits or demerits, has re- 
ceived the approval of many of the best 
intellects of the country, including Roger 
M. Sherman of Connecticut, Benjamin 
R. Curtis of Massachusetts, William C. 
Rives of Virginia, William A. Graham 
of North Carolina and John Bell of 
Tennessee, and the partial approval of 
many others; and even in the embryon- 
ic form of the Hillhouse proposition (so 
grievous appeared the defects of the ex- 
isting system to the great masters of con- 
stitutional law) the measure was approved 
by Chief-Justice Marshall, Chief-Justice 
Parsons of Massachusetts, Chancellor 
Kent of New York and William H. 
Crawford of Georgia, the last of whom 
seconded the resolution in which Senator 
Hillhouse submitted it to the Senate in 
1808. More than half a century after- 
ward, I should add, the plan in its pres- 
ent form, supplemented by other consti- 
tutional amendments, was likewise sub- 
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mitted to the Senate, Senator Powell of 
Kentucky introducing it with a fitting 
tribute to its author, and moving that 
it be read, printed and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, in whose 
archives it now sleeps. 

Judge Nicholas, in each and all of his 
several careers, found time faithfully to 
discharge his duties as a citizen. He 
was for many years a member of the 
School Board of Louisville, and, -next 
to the Rev. Mr. Heywood, an eloquent 
and public- spirited Unitarian minister 
of that place, he did more than any oth- 
er man to establish the system of public 
education which is now the pride of the 
city, constantly visiting the schools, ex- 
amining the pupils, addressing the teach- 
ers, and showing in other ways his in- 
terest in the prosperity of each and in 
the cause that comprehended all. In 
one respect, I must own, he apparently 
fell short of the whole duty of a citizen, 
though the shortcoming was in appear- 
ance more than in reality. He did not 
always vote at the popular elections, and 
at the Presidential ones he very rarely 
voted, regretting in later life, I think, 
that he had not voted still more rarely. 
He voted for General Jackson, and de- 
plored the vote all the rest of his life, 
Jackson proving too arbitrary in his 
methods to suit one who cared infinite- 
ly more for the supremacy of law than 
for that of any man or any party what- 
ever. For Mr. Clay he never voted, al- 
though he was more in accord with the 
Whig party, upon the whole, than with 
any other; but he was never wholly in 
accord with the Whig party; and, be- 
sides, his personal relations with Mr. 
Clay were not friendly, the Whig leader 
having been of opposing counsel in the 
protracted and bitter litigation attending 
the settlement of the estate of George 
Nicholas, in which capacity he cast what 
the son conceived to be gratuitous re- 
flections on the memory of his father— 
a consideration, however, that did not by 
any means govern his political action, 
though it may have aided in reconciling 
him to it. Judge Nicholas was a man of 
daring and somewhatrefined consistency, 
and his action at the polls commonly tal- 


lied very exactly with his course in the 
canvass. When he agreed with one par- 
ty more than with the other, but not fully 
with either, as was usually the case, he 
satisfied his sense of the requirements 
of the situation by advocating the accept- 
able principles of the former and voting 
for the candidates of neither. With the 
party that he favored without espousing 
he was willing to go a certain length, but 
feeling that he ought to draw the line 
somewhere, he was accustomed to draw 
it at the ballot-box. This may have been 
wise or unwise, but it involved no der- 
eliction of civil duty in his own view. 
Moreover, it is true in a larger measure 
of his former years than of his latter, 
when the gaunt issue of Disunion, swal- 
lowing other issues, as the lean and 
withered ears in Pharaoh’s dream ate 
the full and good ones—followed by the 
all-engulfing war which sprang out of it, 
to be followed in turn by a peace that 
had its villainies no less abhorred than 
war — pressed him into a more active 
and intimate alliance with the party of 
his general preference, insomuch that he 
frequently entered its councils, assisted 
in shaping its public declarations, and 
supported both its candidates and its 
principles in the canvass and at the 
polls. The closing stage of our sec- 
tional politics, indeed, showed him as 
a statesman and patriot to great advan- 
tage. In the first place, it illustrated his 
prescience. Few of its leading events 
took him by surprise. In slavery he 
had long perceived the source of direful 
woes to the republic, and he advocated 
emancipation when the advocacy called 
for courage as well as sagacity, striving 
with especial zeal at the framing of the 
new constitution of Kentucky for an 
“open clause”’ that should authorize the 
Legislature, under certain restrictions, to 
provide for gradual emancipation, and 
taking a controlling part in the conven- 
tion held at Frankfort in 1849 to promote 
the insertion of such a clause in the or- 
ganic law. Penetrating the folds of the 
slavery question, he saw the fruitage in 
the bud, and early foretold the civil war, 
with many of its political incidents, its 
issue, and some of its ulterior conse- 
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quences, But his warnings were un- 
heard or unheeded by his countrymen, 
and when the worst had come about he 
could only liken himself to Cassandra, 
as he often did, and lament that his 
predictions were never believed and 
always fulfilled. Nor at this national 
juncture was he less admirable in ac- 
tion than in foresight. His vigilance 
was unsleeping, his activity unflagging, 
his nerve unflinching. He seemed Ar- 
gus and Briareus rolled into one. Cer- 
tain it is that he had all his eyes about 
him, and left no stone unturned—now 
exhorting the chiefs of his own party, 
and now expostulating with those of his 
adversaries; by turns chiding the Dem- 
ocrats, conjuring the Republicans, and 
crying with Mercutio, ‘A plague o’ both 
your houses!”’ to-day inditing a platform 
for a national convention, to-morrow as- 
serting the true doctrines of the Con- 
stitution in an exhaustive and eloquent 
argument in the columns of the press, 
the next day vindicating the perpetuity 
of the Union in a pamphlet glowing with 
patriotic fire, and the day after address- 
ing to the President himself a bold yet 
respectful memorial having the force of 
an indignant remonstrance. Chiefs, dig- 
nitaries, magistrates, parties, authorities, 
State and Federal, he viewed impartially 
as mere instruments of the national sal- 
vation, for whom alike, in the exaltation 
of his public solicitude, he cared nothing 
save as they served, or might be made to 
serve, that paramountend. Inshort, the 
man was merged in the patriot to such a 
degree that, beyond his family, he knew 
for the time no ties but the ties of patriot- 
ism, and suffered from the calamities of 
the country as from a personal affliction. 
These are not the words of blind pane- 
gyric. I speak of that whereof I know. 
Of his long and honorable life the record 
of the last fifteen years is in itself one of 
the noblest legacies ever left by a citizen 
to his countrymen. It is a record whose 
lines time will only brighten. 

Judge Nicholas, I have said, was not 
a favorite with the multitude. But the 
few who knew him intimately liked him 
as a man; and with good reason, for, 
notwithstanding his formidable man- 
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ners, he had the chief qualities that 
adorn manhood—inflexible uprightness, 
stainless honor, courage, magnanimity, 
charity, humanity, purity—qualities some 
of which, however, lay hid beneath his 
harsh exterior, like orient pearls within 
the whorls of the rugged sea-shell, and 
were adequately known only by the cho- 
sen ones admitted to his intimacy. He 
did not affect promiscuous society, and 
when he got into it was in general se- 
verely taciturn, riding his Horse of the 
Night with a curb-bit of the stiffest pat- 
tern; but in the society of his intimates 
he relaxed into conversation equally 
hearty and instructive, though now and 
then, it may be, a little too positive and 
vehement to be relished in any circle 
less select. In his business relations, 
multiplied by the care of his large for- 
tune, he was scrupulously just, squaring 
his conduct not by the standard of mere 
law and usage, but by his own nice sense 
of equity besides. In this particular his 
course as a man was in notable contrast 


to his action as a judge, in which cha- 


racter he never gave what is called a 
compromise decision—a decision, that 
is, wherein the plain command of the 
law is strained to mitigate the hardships 
of the case in hand. In his private life 
he took the law from equity alone. A 
few years before his death, for example, 
one of his insured buildings in Louisville 
was nearly destroyed by fire, when, ap- 
praisers having been appointed in the 
usual way, the damages were assessed 
at eight thousand dollars, the insurance 
companies, two in number, promptly pay- 
ing the amount. After repairing the build- 
ing he found remaining in his hands eight 
hundred dollars of this amount, which he 
took to the agents of the companies, and 
delivered to each four hundred dollars, 
instructing them to return the money to 
their principals; and upon their protest- 
ing that he was legally and morally en- 
titled to it, they were put down with the 
curt answer, “I know I am legally en- 
titled to it, but I beg to be allowed to, 
judge for myself of my moral right.” 
One of the companies, I ought to men- 
tion, returned its share of the surplus, 
with a handsome acknowledgment, as- 
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suring him that such an act was unheard 
of in its experience: the other quietly 
pocketed the marvel. 

Morally, as intellectually, he was in a 
pre-eminent degree self-reliant and self- 
sufficing, being a law unto himself. Had 
he dwelt in a wilderness he would have 
lived up to his high standard of right as 
strictly as if the eyes of all the world had 
been upon him. He never expressed any 
religious belief, though he probably had 
one of his own, and at all events believed 
in religion, holding it to be an excellent 
thing, especially for women, whom he 
seemed to think more in need of its sup- 
port than his own sex. For a number 
of years he regularly attended the Pres- 
byterian church with his family, to set his 
children, as he explained, the example of 
going to church, although another con- 
sideration, not without weight, may have 
been the fact that the pastor, the Rev. 
E. P. Humphrey, was his brother-in-law 
and one of his most trusted friends, as 
well as one of the ablest and most en- 
lightened of divines. He read the Bible 
a great deal, but more to refresh and 
gratify his sense of the sublime and 
beautiful than his religious sense, and 
not at all, I suspect, to study therein 
the will of God. It must be admitted, in 
fine, that the exalted piety of his grand- 
father did not reappear unshorn in him, 
and that as concerns religion, theoreti- 
cally and practically, he approached less 
closely to the great exemplars of Chris- 
tianity in ancient and modern days than 
to those illustrious pagans Socrates and 
Tyndall; but I have not the right to say, 
nor has any other person, that he touch- 
ed these at any point of doctrine, much 
less that he coincided with them. The 
secret of his creed, if he had formulated 
one, was buried with him. His charities 
were great and unceasing, but, pursuant 
to the injunction of the Sermon in the 
Mount, were done in secret, his left hand 
not being permitted to know what his 
right hand did. He had a hot and un- 
controllable temper, which, compromis- 
ing with the irresistible like other sage 
rulers, he contented himself with regu- 
lating, doing this to such good purpose 
that he never, in the very torrent and 


whirlwind of his passion, recklessly at- 
tacked the characters of others, but inva- 
riably directed his wrath, no matter how 
odious its object, to points that he deem- 
ed fairly assailable, though these he oc- 
casionally elaborated with a profusion of 
epithets not sanctioned by the Decalogue. 
He brought no railing accusation against 
his worst foe, disdaining perhaps to em- 
ploy in his reprobation of any man what 
the archangel Michael would not use 
against the devil. When in a quarrel, 
of entrance to which he seldom took 
much heed, he preferred to bear it sin- 
gle-handed, without involving his friends 
or relations, never stooping to prejudice 
his family against any one with whom he 
had broken, and often requiring them to 
ignore the breach altogether. A gentle- 
man might not have been on speaking 
terms with him for years, and yet might 
continually have met his sons and daugh- 
ters in the society of which they were or- 
naments without ever being made to feel 
that he had offended their father or their 
father him. This magnanimous delicacy, 
though not the result of design, had a 
good effect, localizing the rupture, so to 
speak, and making the restoration of 
amity, assuming a basis of mutual re- 
spect, not only possible, but easy. 
Like most lawyers, he was a voracious 
reader of novels, taking them pretty much 
as they came from the press, and when 
the current supply grew short falling back 
upon the store of the past. For that mat- 
ter, he was a voracious reader in gene- 
ral, though, with the exception of novels, 
he willingly read very little trash, rang- 
ing through the whole field of letters, yet 
discriminating remorselessly, picking not 
only his books, but his parts of books, 
and even his parts of chapters and sec- 
tions. His contempt for rigmarole and 
fustian, in books as in men, was freez- 
ing. As a rule, he read to weigh and 
consider, in accordance with Bacon’s 
precept. Novel-reading, however, was 
one of his mental recreations—his dis- 
sipation, I might call it, but his only dis- 
sipation, for it may be said of him, as 
was said of the Chancellor d’Aguessau, 
that “in the age of the passions his only 
passion was study.” Another mental 
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recreation of his was whist, into which, 
as befitted the character of the diversion, 
he threw considerably more of his per- 
sonality than into novel-reading—threw 
perceptibly, I mean, for one’s personality 
may be supposed to pass, perceptibly or 
imperceptibly, into everything one does. 
He did not care to play with strangers, 
but keenly enjoyed the game with those 
whom he knew well. His favorite whist- 
room was a cosy lodge in the grounds of 
Mr. A. J. Ballard on the corner of Floyd 
and Walnut streets in Louisville, known 
as “ Thruston’s Office,” being the private 
quarters of Mr. Charles W. Thruston, 
Ballard’s father-in-law, and a man brim- 
ful of masculine sense as well as of mas- 
culine spirit. Here Judge Nicholas used 


to meet from time to time the principal 


players of Louisville and the vicinity— 
Mr. Thruston himself, D. R. Poignand, 
James Rudd, William Reed, J. Thomp- 
son Gray, W. H. Davidson, A. J. Bal- 
lard, brother of Judge Bland Ballard of 
the United States District Court for Ken- 
tucky, John Churchill and others—and 
at times players from a distance, ‘‘ Thrus- 
ton’s Office” having been famous through- 
out the South as a place where the very 
best players could find adversaries wor- 
thy of their skill. Mr. Clay, Mr. Critten- 
den, Governor Letcher and others of like 
note were time after time recipients of its 
hospitalities and partakers in its games. 
The party of which Nicholas was often- 
est a member consisted, besides himself, 
of his old friends, Thruston, Poignand— 
who lived in a neighboring county—and 
Rudd, a game being played to celebrate 
almost every prominent incident affect- 
ing the coterie or any part of it—the an- 
niversaries of their birthdays (something 
irregular in occurrence, like the movable 
feasts of the Church, it was facetiously 
said), the visits of Poignand to the city, 
rainy days when Rudd could not go out 
into the country to. his farm, the favor- 
able or unfavorable result of an import- 
ant election, and so forth, Ballard or 
some ‘other player at hand filling the 
place of Poignand whenever vacant. 
At these meetings the uniform bet was 
a dollar a game of ten points, laps and 
slams, and oftentimes the players, be- 
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tween hands, if the truth must be told, 
got into a state of argumentation which 
left them w&zst- players in nothing but 
the name, Judge Nicholas on such occa- 
sions throwing off his dignity and becom- 
ing as boisterous as the rest, and, if pos- 
sible, more maledictory. During one of 
-these passages, in which the party was 
unusually violent, and apparently in 
danger of breaking up in a row, a brick- 
layer named Jake Miller happened to be 
resetting a grate in the room. When 
Miller called the next day for his pay, 
Mr. Thruston said to him, “Jake, that 
was a very disorderly crowd I had here 
last night: don’t you think so ?’—“ Mr. 
Thruston,” replied Jake with the earn- 
estness of conviction, ‘I tell you that the 
little fellow you call ‘ Judge’ can outswear 
all the rest of you put together.” Judge 
Nicholas played a strong game of whist, 
though not a first-rate one. But no man 
played a fairer game than he—a game 
freer from @ possible signals to his part- 
ner. No misplay of his partner, no fail- 
ure to return his lead, no ruffing him 
when he had shown strength in a suit 
and strength in trumps, ever drew from 
him during the playing any sign of dis- 
satisfaction, not even an involuntary one; 
but when the hand was played out and 
the rigor of the game relaxed, he would 
shower a perfect torrent of imprecation 
upon the head of the hapless blunderer. 
It is only just to add, however, that he 
seriously condemned profanity, lament- 
ing that the habit of it had become a part 
of him in early life, for lack, as he said, 
of somebody to whip it out of him—a 
lack from which he took good care that 
his sons should not suffer, though one 
of them on a certain occasion, having 
been caught in the offence and set down 
for it, had the temerity to meet reproof 
with the argumentum ad hominem, say- 
ing, “Father, why do you object to my 
swearing, when you swear yourself?” 
“TI object to it,” thundered his father 
under the home-thrust, ‘‘ because it is 
a damned ungentlemanly habit, and I 
am determined that my sons shall not 
fall into it past mending, as I have.” 
And he executed his determination as — 
usual. 
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The judge indulged in one other rec- 
reation, physical rather than mental, 
but which, to my mind, put him in a 
more pleasing light than either of the 
others; and that was, late in the spring 
and in the summer, to accompany Mr. 
Thruston on horseback to the country- 
seat of Isaac Clark, a cousin. of Thrus- 
ton’s and a wealthy old bachelor living 
on Bear Grass about three miles from 
Louisville, and there,to spend the day, 
eating the best of dinners, drinking the 
choicest old Bourbon, and disporting 
himself in the rural scene—pulling off 
his coat, and playing marbles, pitching 
quoits, jumping with a long pole, and 
generally surrendering himself to the 
genius of frolic. The contests in these 
sylvan sports were always for some small 
wager, usually five cents ; and if he could 
manage to win in all as much as a quar- 
ter, he would ride home elated, and 
pleasantly boast of his triumphs for 
the next fortnight. And in good truth 
he was by no means ill-qualified to excel 
in contests of this sort, for, though Jake 
Miller spoke of him as “the little fellow,” 
he was but slightly under the medium 
height, compactly built and sinewy. 
But in play—and in higher forms of 
human activity, too, as he perfectly un- 
derstood —the true pleasure lies in the 
contest itself, not in the victory. The 
- attempt and not the deed diverts us. 

In these pastimes he renewed his youth, 
and I have no doubt was really more of 
a boy than he ever was in boyhood. 

A most engaging trait of his private 
character remains to be noticed. He 
was a good husband and father. Be- 
hind his forbidding mien flourished all 
the home virtues. He carefully super- 
intended the education of his children, 
and when they grew up to be young 
men and women, as. most of them did 
_before he died, his watchful care follow-, 
ed them into society and attended them 
- in the new relations opening before them. 
He was emphatically the centre of his 
own home, and lived in its bosom; for 
although he wrote and transacted busi- 
ness in a detached office, his library, 
where he passed the major part of his 
life, was in his dwelling and formed the 
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focus of the household,wherein his friends, 
when they called, were almost sure to 
find him surrounded by his family. It 
was there and thus that I saw him last 
on the eve of my departure from Ken- 
tucky in 1868. Thanks in part to his 
domestic habits and his healthful relax- 
ations, but possibly more to his regular 
and strenuous activity of mind, he pre- 
served his faculties unimpaired to the 
end, happily escaping the mental in- 
firmities‘ of age, of which he had an 
abiding horror, and which in his pitiless 
self-judgment he sometimes fancied were 
creeping upon him. His horror made 
him see its object where it was not. 
As furnishing a case in point, and also 
as illustrating his Catonian way of lgok- 
ing at himself as if he were another per- 
son, I beg to give in this relation a note 
from him which I lately found among 
my papers, and which I believe is the 


only piece of his manuscript now in my ~~ 


possession : 


“MR. SHIPMAN: On looking into Ben- 
ton’s pamphlet last night, I find, what I 


‘suspected to be true, that the loose, un- 


orthodox language of Webster was a has- 
ty, ill-advised mode of argument on the 
spur of the occasion to rebut Calhoun’s 
absurd argument that the Constitution 
carried slavery into the Territories. To 
refresh and regulate my ideas on the sub- 
ject, I have done, what I would recom- 
mend you to do, read my review of the 
Dred Scott decision, You will find that 
I there took Webster to task for his loose 
talk on this subject. You will also find 
ample justification for the opinion, which 
I believe I gave you, that it is the ablest 
argument I ever wrote. To save your- 
self trouble, you can begin at page 210, 
where I also began this morning. This 
re-reading of that review has not merely 
confirmed my recollécted opinion of its 
merit, but has most mortifyingly con- 
firmed my fears of sad decadence in 
mental vigor, even within the last ten 
years, without going further back, and 
admonishes me of the necessity of sub- 
mitting what I now write for publication 
to some competent revision when I can 
obtain it. Hence I send you the No. 2 
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of my ‘Impeachment,’ with the earnest 
hope that you will give it careful revis- 
ion, as it has had the benefit of that 
from no one but myself, and return it 
to-morrow with candid strictures, both 
as to the matter and the manner. 


“Respectfully, S.S.N.” 


The paper to which he referred in this 
note, if I remember rightly, was one of 
a series impeaching the party then dom- 
inant for what he regarded as its “high 
crimes. and misdemeanors” against the 
Constitution ; but, whatever it was, it 
showed no signs of his intellectual deca- 
dency, for there was nothing of the kind 
to be signified, his analysis of the Civil 
Rights Bill, written subsequently, being 
pronounced by one of the most intelli- 
gent of his political adversaries “per- 
haps the ablest article he ever wrote.” 
The notion of a decline in his mental 
vigor was simply an instance, as I have 
already implied, in which the fear was 
father to the thought —a parental con- 
nection quite as frequent as the opposite 
one particularized by Shakespeare. 

Judge Nicholas’s political exertions 
closed with the Presidential election of 
1868, in which they were as fervent and 
efficient as in any previous contest, but 
shadowed with a deeper anxiety than he 
had ever manifested before in any mere- 
ly civil strife. He appeared to regard 
that struggle as the crisis of American 
liberty, which, though the forms of the 
republic had been saved, still remained 
in peril. The evening of the day of the 
election I chanced to meet him on the 
street, when, in answer to my intimation 
that the despatches pointed to Seymour's 
defeat, he said with a pathetic dignity 
that would have become a Roman with 
a Roman’s heart, “I shall not live to see 
another Presidential election, and I do 
not care to.”” Did the sunset of life give 
him mystical lore? I know not, but in 
a little over a year from then he was no 
more, having passed: away on the 27th 
of November, 1869,:leaving behind him, 
as I trust the readerimay collect from 
this faint outline of -+his life; a record with- 
out a tarnish and a mame*without a blot. 


He died suddenly, I am informed, with- 
Vor. XXI.—6 
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out any special disease, cut down like 
those monarchs of the forest the crash 
of whose fall breaks upon the ear when 


not a leaf is stirring or a cloud is seen. 


On his death tributes to his me 9 apie of 
unwonted power and beauty w 

by the press of Louisville, the pulpit eee 
the bar, that of the latter, drawn by his 
cherished friend, W. F. Bullock, being 
such that to have received it was fame, 
and to have deserved it nothing less 
than greatness. His body lies in the 
cemetery of Cave Hill. 

In person Judge Nicholas was notice- 
able without being remarkable. He was 
about five feet eight inches in height, 
well-set and in good case, though not 
fleshy, with a large head, covered by 
light-brown waving hair, a high, full. 
formed forehead, heavy brow, gray eyes, 
rubicund complexion, thin but shapely 
nose, and a wide, clean-cut mouth, which, 
filled with superb teeth, was his most ex- 
pressive feature, and when it broke into 
a smile agreeably lighted up his stern 
countenance. .He was twice married, 
his second wife, who. survived him, al- 
though only four or five years, and whom 
he married in 1848, having been Mary 
Smith of Baltimore, a granddaughter 
of the uncle with whom he lived when 
a boy. By his first wife he had seven 
children, and three by his second—ten 
in all, seven daughters and three sons— 
of whom all are now living except the 
second son, Colonel Thomas P. Nich- 
olas, who survived his father only two 
months, dying at the age of thirty-six. 
This son was educated for the bar, afd 
served as a Federal soldier in the civil 
war, winning a colonelcy by his conduct 
in the field, and, what was a rarer honor, 
declining higher promotion on the ground 
that others were more fit than he—an 
abnegation of self unique, so far as I 
know, in the annals of that gigantic 
conflict of arms and shoulder - straps. 
He was a gifted and accomplished man, 
but, taking after his uncles rather than 
after his father, buried his talents in let- 
tered ease. Although he valued highly 
the intellectual trophies of his father, 
they did not interfere with his sleep. . 

R. SHIPMAN. 
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Tie picture should be that of a well- 
lighted, handsome parlor decorated 
with ivy-leaves and holly -berries, twigs 
and bunches of which still lay scattered 
around in the jubilant confusion of prep- 
aration for Santa Claus. On a table in 
the centre of the room stood a Christ- 
mas tree studded with tiny wax candles 
of more colors than one old-fashioned 
rainbow ever dared to assume. Boxes 
and bundles lay everywhere—on the ta- 
ble, on the floor, on the sofa, on the cor- 
ners of the mantelpiece—some with the 
papers torn away orthetops pushed aside; 
others still neatly folded and the twine 
uncut. A fashionable doll in a miniature 
phaeton occupied the hearth-rug, a rock- 
ing-horse with flaming nostrils and flow- 
ing mane extended his legs in the bow 
window, and the piano was laden with 
bonbons that showed temptingly through 
their paper lace. Some few articles had 
already been placed upon the tree, and 
two ladies, with heads thrown back and 
arms extended, were still engaged in dec- 
orating it, when a servant entered with 
a bundle: “Here is some work, Miss 
Helen. Mrs. Radcliffe is waiting in the 
hall: she says she would be very glad 
to have the money to-night.” 

“Take it up stairs out of the way,” 
said Mrs. Dale, “and tell her— (Hang 
that bugle higher, Bell: we shall wish 
it higher still before Rob has done with 
it; anda—) James, just tell Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe that she can come to-morrow: it 
isn’t convenient to-night. (Now for the 
magic castle!) Tell her to come to-mor- 
row, James.” 

Mrs. Radcliffe, standing in the hall, 
received the message and turned away, 
but as she caught a glimpse of the par- 
lor with its glow and warmth and bright- 
ness, and there swept faintly through the 
half-open door the perfume of oranges 
and evergreens and flowers, she thought 
of the little ones at home: there came 
a tightness of the throat, and, turning 
back, she said in a husky voice, “Tell 


your mistress she will oblige me very 
much if she will let me have the money 
to-night.” 

“Oh, nonsense!’’ exclaimed her em- 
ployer with an impatient shrug of the 
shoulder and her eyes fixed ‘on a locket 
her sister was fastening to a branch of 
the tree—‘‘nonsense! It is only—what 
next, Bell ?—only fifty cents, and what 
good can fifty cents do anybody? The 


handkerchief? Isn't it exquisite ?>— Go 


back, James,” she continued, with her 
eyes fixed on the tree and her mind only 
half on what she was saying; but, God 
forgive her! she was only thoughtless 
and did not mean to be cruel—“go 
back, James, and tell her she must come 
to-morrow: I cannot attend to it now.” 

Mrs. Radcliffe silently closed the hall- 
door and went out into the darkness, her 
heart aching for the disappointment that 
awaited her children and swelling with 
resentful feeling toward the rest of the 
world. She had been a happy wife, but 
the war had deprived her of her husband. 
She had been reared, like a vast number 
of other women, to be simply lovable, 
and when her crowd of servitors melted 
away and there was no strong arm to be 
her shield, she was totally unprepared for 
combat with the world, and soon found 
herself driven to the wall. Her original 
home had long been soid, and she now - 
occupied a basement-room in a tene- 
ment-house, and had no one to serve 


her but Uncle Pompey, who was as poor 


as herself and nearly a hundred years 
old, but who, feeble and tottering, crept 
every day to her door that he might split 
her an armful of wood, or “‘tote’’ some 
water, or perform any little menial office 
in his power. He had belonged to her 
father, and had dandled her on his knee 
when her head hardly reached so high; 
and though she was now so poor, and 
he no longer at her command, the old 
instinct of attachment and habit of re- 
spect remained in force, and he was as 
deferential to her and as tender to her 
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children as ever he had been in the dear 
old days that were gone. 

Mrs. Radcliffe passed down the street. 
pushed right and left by the lively crowd, 
trying very hard, poor little woman! to 
keep out of people’s way, but succeed- 
ing in avoiding one person only by jos- 
tling against another. Uncle Pompey 
had been taking care of the children 
while she carried her work home, and 
now, as she stood a moment on the 
threshold hesitating to enter with such 
ill news, she saw a touching picture, 
though one poorly lighted up, for there 
was no candle, and but a mere handful 
of fire on the wretched hearth. On the 
floor, with her hands clasped over her 
knees and her brown eyes fixed on Uncle 
Pompey, sat Lottie, a little girl about five 
years old, her rusty black dress scarcely 
hiding the toes that peeped from her for- 
lorn little shoes, while on a low stool, with 
his head and shoulder resting against the 
fireside, was a boy very little older, and 
so scantily clad that one could not be 
surprised at his cough. Uncle Pompey 
held the youngest on his knee, with his 
arm around its shoulders, giving it an 
occasional trot as a reminder that it was 
not forgotten. Poor oldman! He had 
had nothing to eat since morning, and 
very little then, and was pitifully hungry; 
nevertheless, he was attempting to sing 
in a high cracked voice, tremulous with 
age and weakness, and occasionally pat- 
ting with his disengaged hand, to the 
great delight of his childish audience. 
He was snapping his fingers in the air 
and wagging his woolly head from side 
to side when the door opened and Mrs. 
Radcliffe entered. Uncle Pompey rose 
feebly as she did so, and the children 
sprang forward to meet her. 

“Sit down, Uncle Pompey,” she said 
gently: “you cannot hold the baby stand- 
ing.” 

“Did you see Santa Claus, mamma?” 
was the eager question. “Is he coming 
to-night ?”” 

She thought the disappointment could 
be better borne now than in the morn- 
ing, yet hesitated to inflict it, and the 
children appealed to her with increased 
impatience. 
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“Look at the stockings, mamma! 
Uncle Pomp helped,” said Lottie, her 
mamma's little namesake. 

“Did you tell Santa Claus to come? 
and did he say he would ?” asked Willie. 

“No, my darling. Santa Claus has so 
many places to go to that he cannot 
come here to-night. You will have-to 
wait,” replied Mrs. Radcliffe, her own 
lips tremulous as she saw the cruel, bit- 
ter disappointment that filled their poor 
little hearts. She patted her boy on the 
head: “Come, come, Willie! be a sol- 
dier! You know you are mamma’s lit- 
tle man, and you must let the girls do 
the crying.” 

Willie tried to be a soldier, and re- 
turned to his seat in the corner of the 
fireplace, but every now and then his 
hand stole furtively across his cheek, 
which before long looked suspiciously 
besmeared. 

Mrs. Radcliffe endeavored to divert 
their minds by bringing forth her last 
morsel of bread, and proceeded to give 
them their supper, her own portion go- 
ing to Uncle Pompey ; but, truth to tell, 
this portion was so very small that it 
mattered little whether one had it or 
another. 

At length the children had sobbed 
themselves to sleep, Mrs. Radcliffe had 
taken out her sewing, and Uncle Pompey 
stood leaning with both hands on his dog- 
wood cane, his legs bowed, his shoulders 
bent, his head shaking with age and fee- 
bleness. “ Well, Mis’ Lottie,” said he, “it 
do ’peer to me mighty hard for as likely 


‘a passel o’ chillun as dese is not to have 


nary goober-pea to put in der stockin’— 
not eben a squib to bus’! An’ you go 
by de stoye, an’ see po’ white trash in 
dar dat ole marster wouldn't a-let hole 
his hoss, jes’ a-throwin’ away money, an’ 
der pockets b’ilin’ ober wid goodies to 
kyar’ home. You must be a mons’us 
Krishchun ef you don't think hard of 
de Lord for *lowin’ it.” 

“IT suppose He knows what is best for 
us, Uncle Pompey,” replied Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe; but she spoke listlessly, and more 
from the habit of reverence than with 
any present feeling. “If it were not 
right I suppose He would not permit it.” 
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“Well, Mis’ Lottie,” said Uncle Pom- 
pey humbly, “you got mo’ faith ‘an’ I is. 
I ain’t meanin’ no slight todes ‘ligi’n, but 
‘peers to me like de mo’ vittles I gits de 
mo’ faith I has; an’ I finds it mighty 
hard to hole to de faith ‘less I gits de 
vittles. Which I didn’t use ter have no 
trouble gittin’ vittles! Umph! umph! 
umph!”’ said the old man, making the 
ejaculations sound like a series of short, 
mournful, retrospective grunts. 

Mrs. Radcliffe was too dispirited to 
talk, and Uncle Pompey, finding. noth- 
ing more to do, set out for home, the 
wretched den which he inhabited with 
a dozen others scarcely more prosperous 
than himself; On his way he stopped 
and stood looking in at the window of 
a confectioner’s. There were long’rows 
of jars filled with candy; the ceiling was 
hung with drums and trumpets and va- 
ricolored lanterns, and the walls were 
fringed with toys of every description ; 
the showcases were full of attractive bon- 
bons; and ranged against the counters, 
all up and down the floor, were boxes 
of oranges and lemons and cocoanuts 
and beautiful golden pippins, one of 
which was worth more than Uncle Pom- 
pey could have earned in a week. The 
store was full of customers, and the 
clerks were busy behind the counters 
weighing out the nuts and candies which 
surrounded them in such profusion ; and 
Uncle Pompey stood looking wistfully in, 
with his mind on the three faded stock- 
ings he had left hanging by the chimney 
—the three little stockings, faded and 
empty. He stood leaning with both 
hands on his dogwood cane, talking 
aloud to himself, as is the manner of 
negroes: “It certny do ‘peer to me a 
pizen trick dat ole marster’s gran’chillun 
ain’t got so much as a stick o’ candy or 
a passel o’ chestnuts to put in der stock- 
in’! Cris’mus ain’t Cris’mus now. Lord! 
Lord! Jes’ ter think how ole marster’s 
_ Riggers use ter roll in bacon an’ greens! 
an’ I ain’t had my fill o’ spar’-rib ‘an’ 
chine not sence he died. Lord! Lord! 
Umph! umph! umph! Poor little cree- 
turs!’’ he continued, his mind reverting 
tothe children. “Outen all dis sto’-ful o’ 
goodies, what de harm it gwine do enny- 
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body to giv’ em a little o’ dis an’ a little 
o’ dat, jes’ ter let ’em see Cris’mus ?” 
Presently the door was left open for a 
moment, and, availing himself of the op- 
portunity, Uncle Pompey sidled in, tak- 
ing up his station near a barrel of pea- 
nuts; and, alas! it was only a few mo- 
ments before a handful of the goobers 
had disappeared: another followed and 
still another, till Larrum & Sons were 
poorer by at least a quart, and Uncle 
Pompey began to think that his old mas- 
ter’s children would have their stockings 
filled, after all. But in an evil moment 
his eye fell on.a sugar cat that had: been 
left standing on the outside of the show- 
case: he thought how attractive it would 
appear with its head peeping over the. top 
of Lottie’s stocking, and stealthily raised 
his hand, but hardly had the long black 
fingers closed around the saccharine 
temptation when a cry was raised from 
the other end of the store of “ Stop thief!” 
“You there!’ ‘Catch him!’ etc., while 
every man shrank from his neighbor 
and clapped his hand to his pocket 
and hurriedly felt for his watch. 
During the first moments of confusion, 
and before the clerk who had discovered 
him could make his:way. through the 
crowd, Uncle Pompey managed to open 
the door and get out into the street ; but 
hardly had he shuffled a dozen steps be- 
fore the door again opened, the crowd 
poured forth with man’s instinct for 
hunting, no matter how insignificant 
the prey; and though Uncle Pompey 
tried hard to hasten his pace, the feeble 
limbs were powerless to aid his will, and 
he was at once taken back to the store, 
where, under the blazing light, he stood 
in terror waiting to be searched. As al- 


.ready said, he must have been nearly a 


hundred years old, and was simply a relic 
of the past. His eyes were sunken al- 
most out of sight, and his little flat nose 
seemed to have grown smaller and flat- 
ter and blacker still as time advanced, - 
while his mouth had gained in huge pro- 
portion, and become a mere extravaganza 
on the part of Nature. His hair was wiry 
and gray, and the stubby beard that cov- 
ered his chin was of the same complex- 
ion, and his forehead, never in palmiest 
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times more than an inch and a half 
high, was now but a finger’s width of 
dull black wrinkles. His frame was a 
mere skeleton, his ragged pantaloons 
hanging almost as loose as if there were 
nothing inside of them, and his wretched 
coat, guiltless of elbows and almost inno- 
cent of tail, clung to his shoulders as if 
through the misery that loves company. 

There hé stood, his eyes wandering in 
wistful terror from one to another, trem- 
bling with cold and fright and weakness, 
while they turned his poor old pockets in- 
side out and hunted among the rags that 
hung about his shoulders and flapped 
around his legs and scarcely covered 
his shaking bones; and lo! the evidence 
of crime! for unmistakable was the rat- 
tle of peanuts, and the serene counte- 
nance of Her Highness the cat rose 
blandly into. view. 

day, nigger exclaimed one of 
his own race who stood with a basket on 
his head and his knuckles on his hips 
—‘‘gre’t day! What you been stealin’ 
goobers for, an’ ain’t got de fus’ tooth 
to chaw ’em wid? Whyn’t you steal 
bread an’ meat while you was a-steal- 
in’? Gord knows you looks like you 
wants it!” 

Uncle Pompey was really half starved 
and very, very old, and he burst child- 
\ishly into tears as he answered in his 
high cracked voice: ‘‘’Twarn’t stealin’, 
jes’ ter kyar’ "way a candy cat for dem 
little creeturs dat ain’t seed no Cris’- 
mus, not sence der ‘pa were buri 

No, Uncle‘Pompey! God forgave } you 
that crime, even’ if the angel 
ever put ‘it down. 
“What's: the matter, uncle ?” inquired 
a gentleman who entered at the moment. 

“Lor’, Mr? Dale!” whimpered Uncle 
Pompey, “’twarn’t nothin’ but jes’ a han’- 
ful o” goobers—no mor’ ‘put ‘in 
yo’ eye.” 

“How "bout de cat, jeered 
his brother, showing: every tooth. in his 
head, . 

“An” den; continued Uncle 
to Mr. Dale—‘an"den dere were a little 
ole cat settin’ up on de counter;: which 
people kep’ a-buyin’ all round her, an 

did'n’ nobody seem. to. keer "bout gittin’ 
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0’ ker; an’ I thought by dat how she 
couldn’t be much ’count, an’ I jes’ tuk 
holt uv her; an’ when de man hollered 
it skeered me so I run out an’ forgot to 
put her down. But, Lord! Lord! what 
harm were it, jes’ to take dat little ole 
cat, an’ Mars’ Tip’s gran’chillun cryin’ 
fit‘to kill derse’f?” 

“Who is Mars’ Tip?’ asked Mr. Dale. 

“He were my ole marster, but he done 
dead an’ gone dis many a day, an’ Mis’ 
Lottie (dat’s Mis’ Radcliffe), she were 
Mars’ Tip’s onliest chile, an’ dese oders 
is her’n.” 

“Mrs; Radcliffe? Is she sempstress?” 
asked Mr. Dale. 

Uncle Pompey: drew himself up: “Geet 
day! No,sah! We ain't got no Seam- 
sters in our family. Sence de war Mis’ 
Lottie do a little sewin’ when she kin git 
it, jes’ ter make a little money, but she 
ain't no seamster. It don't run in our 
family to be seamsters, sah.” — 

Mr. Dale smiled: “She takes in sew- 
ing, then, does she ?” ea, 
- “Yes, sah; an’ I ‘lows how I kyar's 
bundles to yo’ house for her sumtimes.’* 

“Ah! I thought I knew you. Yes, 
Mrs. Radcliffe sews for my wife, and 
very much of a lady she is. Well, what 
is this about the children ? 
the matter about you?” 

“Lord, sir! dey ain't got *nuf to eat 
ter keep ’em-erlive, an’ Gord knows I 
ain’ got nary crum’ ter give ‘em: I ain’t 
for myse’f But they was a- 
cryin’ ‘s® pitiful ‘bout Cris’mus dat T 
jes’. to6k dem goobers an’ de little ole 
Cat dog - gone her soul !— to — 
det ‘stockin’."* 

“Why didn’t you take: something 
cat for’ yourself? Were you not? hun- 


gry ?”’ asked Mr. Dale; and Uncle Pom- 
| pey replied simply, “ I'm always hungry 


now, sah, but I'm 'feered*to steal, *cos I 
can't run like I ‘use ter, an’ I ain't eben” 


got ‘stren'th ‘nuf. in’ my. arm: to”throw 


nuthin’ fur 'nuf'to git it out o’ sight ef 
dey was tryin’ to cotch me; but I jes’ 
tried it ‘ter-night, 'cos I couldn’ b’ar to 
see de ‘stress de chillun — chillun 
what der pa use jes’ to roll in ‘money. 
“What became of all his 
asked Mr. Dale.” 
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Uncle Pompey felt that he had a friend, 
and resumed more composedly : “Well, 
sah, a heap on it were in niggers; den 
some on it had ter be turned inter meat 
an’ bread; an’ some on it were in some 
outlandish, fur-off place. I use ter hear 
ole mars’ talk his ’Tucky lan’, an’ 
Mis’ Lottie gits writin’ sumtimes from 
sumbody out dar, an’ dey says taxes or 
sum ‘nuther’s eatin’ uv it up, an’ talks 
*bout puttin’ uv it under de hommer; 
but Mis’ Lottie don’t know nuthin’ ’bout 
hommers an’ taxes.—My Lor! Mis’ Lot- 
tie use ter have niggers to do her tackin’ 
an’ hommerin’. Umph! umph! umph!” 

Uncle Pompey fixed his eyes on the 
floor and shook his head gloomily from 
side to side. 

_“No, my Lor!’’ he continued, rousing 
himself, ‘Mis’ Lottie don’t know no 
mor'n a baby how ter keep it from bein’ 
et up, an’ she ain’t got no money to pay 
nobody to go out dar an’ see ‘bout it. 
Gord knows I ain’t too proud to walk 
out dar for the chile, ef I knowed de 
way or knowed what ter do arter I got 
out dar; but I don’t eben know what’s 
a-eatin’ uv it up.” 

Uncle Pompey’s statement bore the 
unmistakable air of truth; and a po- 
liceman entering at the moment, one of 
the proprietors of the store said to him 
brusquely, “‘No use for you: all a mis- 
take. Obliged to you.u—And now, you 
old rascal!” he continued, addressing 
Uncle Pompey, “if you don’t go right 
to work and show this crowd how much 
bread and cheese you can eat and how 
many apples your pockets will hold, I'll 
call back that policeman and send you 
to jail anyhow.” 

The whole crowd had este sympa- 
thetic, and was filled with generous emo- 
tion, and Uncle Pompey almost thought 
it a dream as he found himself surround- 
ed by smiling faces and his wants sup- 
plied by friendly hands. Larrum & Sons 
. brought forth crackers and sardines, and 
plied the old man with apples, and placed 
before him a jug of foaming ale, and the 
crowd pressed around buzzing applause; 
‘but when Mr. Dale said to him, “And 
now, Uncle Pompey, after you have eat- 
en all you can, if you don’t see how many 


oranges and dolls and popguns and sugar 
cats you can take to those children, I'll 
have the policeman after you myself,” 
the buzz went up into a cheer, and such 
a clapping of hands you never heard. 
But the best of all was when he took his 
cane and unhooked one of the baskets 
that hung from the ceiling—the very 
biggest basket of them all—and began 
to fill it up. Nota soul in the house but 
must put in something, great or small, 
till it was full to the brim and running 
over. And when it was found that Un- 
cle Pompey could not lift it, everybody 
wanted to help him and must have a 
hand in it, and so they upset it, and had 
to fill it over again; and while some were 
doing that, others made the old man eat 
more bread and cheese, and stuffed his 
pockets with more sardines, and loaded 
him down with ever so many more of the 
golden pippins, and finally carried his 
basket to the widow’s door; and had not 
Uncle Pompey been so terrified at the 
proposition they would have taken him 
on their shoulders and carried him also. 


Mrs. Radcliffe’s candle was flaring in 
the socket, her work had fallen on her 
lap, and she was leaning listlessly on her 
hand, when she heard the sound as of 
something being dragged through the 
front entrance, and then a knock at her 
door ; and on opening it what should she 
see but an enormous basket filled with 
all sorts of good things, and behind it 
Uncle Pompey, joy beaming from his 
black features as plainly as the blaze 
from a lump of Kanawha coal! 

“Uncle Pompey! Where on earth— 
—how in the world—why, what does this 
mean ?”’.she asked, bewildered, as he 
dragged the basket to the centre of the 
room. 

“It mean Cris’mus, Mis’ Lottie—no 
mo’ an’ no less,” replied Uncle Pompey 
with delight—“ no longeran’ no shorter.” 

“But where did they come from ? Who 
gave them to you?” 

Uncle Pompey had not had the ad- 
vantage of two squares for consideration 
as to how he should explain “ Cris’mus 
to Mis’ Lottie, at the same time shielding 
his own honor, without availing himself 
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of the opportunity ; so he replied prompt- 
ly: “I does little jobs for Mr. Larrum 
sumtimes, you know, Mis’ Lottie, and I 
were passin’ by ter-night an’ he called 
me in to gimme a little Cris’mus; an’ a 
gen’Iman in dar were buyin’ Cris'mus 
for his family, an’ he axed me who I wor, 
an’ den he ‘lowed how he use ter go to 
school wid Mars’ Tip, and den he gimme 
dis yer basket fer ter bring ter de chillun, 
for Mars’ Tip’s sake.” 

“Was he an old man?” asked Mrs. 
Radcliffe. 

Uncle Pompey scratched his head: 
“Well—er, he mought be—urrur—some- 
whar ’tween me an’ you, like.” Which 
was leaving play for the imagination, as 
she was not more than twenty-three. 

“Did he give you his name?” asked 
Mrs. Radcliffe, still too much astonished 
to touch anything—“ did he give you his 
name ?” 

“Well—urrur: no, m’m. I don’t say 
as I rik’lak "bout dat. My mind were 
so sot on de goodies I warn’t keerin’ 
‘bout no name. _I jes’ lieve he go by one 
name as ’nudder. Don’t make no dif- 
f’unce what his name wor.” 

“Of course, Uncle Pompey,” said she, 


- beginning to overhaul the basket—‘ of 


course it makes no difference what his 
name is, but whatever it be, I should 
like very much to know it. He is cer- 
tainly a dear good man. Do look at 
this doll! and the bugle! and what 
oranges! Do pray eat some of every- 
thing: don’t waita minute. And there’s 
plenty for me too.” 

The poor child was now so in the habit 
of denying herself, and thinking there 
wasn’t enough of anything for her to 
have some too, that the idea of self-in- 
dulgence came only as a second thought. 

“My Lor’, honey! I couldn’ eat nary 
‘nudder moufful, not ef a angel from 
hebben was ter ax me ter dinner an’ 
say he wor gwine ter have fresh poke for 
de fus’ co’se. Yah! yah! umph! umph! 
umph! My Lor’! Don’t you ‘member 
de co’ses we use ter have in Mars’ 
Tip’s time? Fish co’se, an’ soup co’se, 
an’ den veg’tubles was a co’se—"” 

“A matter of course,” Lottie interrupt- 
ed with a — so merry that it startled 


Uncle Pompey, and his jaw dropped in 
solemn wonder. 

Then, finding that nothing alarming 
was likely to take place, though not ap- 
preciating her wit, he enjoyed her mirth 
and began laughing himself: ‘‘ Den dar 
was 'nudder co’se—yah! yah! yah! De 
p’ars an’ de grapes had ter come, and de 
ice-cream and de wine. Lord! Lord! . 
umph! umph! umph!’’ Uncle Pompey © 
leaned on his cane and shook his woolly 
head with mournful emphasis while he 
watched Mrs. Radcliffe unpack the bas- 
ket: “Lor’, chile! whyn’t don’t yer eat 
nothin’ ?”’ 

‘Mrs. Radcliffe gathered up her lapful 
and replied, “First I will just run in with 
these to Mrs. Peters. I don’t think she 
can have much for her children to-night. 
Stay here till I come back, Uncle Pompey, 
and then we will wake the children. I 
cannot wait till morning.” 

She presently returned, radiant with 
delight: “I am so glad I went, Uncle 
Pompey! Mrs. Peters was_ perfectly 
charmed; and she had an empty bar- 
rel, and gave me part of it, and we can 
havea roaring fire inthe morning. Won't 
it be splendid? But I was thinking,” she 


‘continued with the eager interest of a 


child—“I was thinking the best way 
would be to hide the basket, and then 
wake the children and tell them Santa 
Claus is coming, but not let them see 
anything till morning.” 

So they aroused the children and 
quieted their little hearts about Santa 
Claus; and after the excitement had 
subsided Mrs. Radcliffe again took up 
her sewing and Uncle Pompey resumed 
his seat on the broken chair in the chim- 
ney corner, and they waited quietly till 
slumber once ‘more visited the childish 
lids, till Lottie’s golden head again lay 
motionless on the pillow, and Willie’s 
hand fell drowsily in the act of pinch- 
ing her nose. 

Then they uncovered the basket and 
took down the stockings, and began to 
fill them, when Uncle Pompey thought 
he heard a noise in the back yard, and 
went to the window to see what it meant, 
and there he found a man throwing out 
the most elegant load of wood that ever 
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was seen. Uncle Pompey thought how | 
well a stick of it would burn in their lit- 
tle fireplace, but he had had enough of 
stealing for one night, so he went on fill- 
ing the stockings and said nothing. 

But presently he heard a noise in the 
front entrance, and the old man, being 
full of curiosity, must needs go see what 
that meant too; so he put his head out 
at the door, and felt more dishonest than 
ever, for there had already been rolled 
in a barrel of flour, and beside it a port- 
ly bag of meal, and the two stood to- 
gether like man and wife. The old man 
had on for his hat a keg of sugar, and 
the old lady had a little Son standing by 
her side that looked ever so much like 
a pot of butter. Uncle Pompey’s yellow 
eyeballs rolled and glistened; and just 
then a man came in with a bundle that 
must have been the baby of the family 
(though it looked ever so much like a 
dressed turkey), and laid it on its mam- 
ma’s head, and then asked to see Mrs. 
Radcliffe, and told her that all those 
things were for her, and the load of 
wood too! 

“Who on earth sent them?” she asked, 
her eyes glistening and her lips trembling 
—as if it were anything to cry about ! 

“IT don’t know, ma’am,”’ said that An- 
anias among cartmen; and away he went 
with a philanthropic grin. 

Then the widow knelt down in the lit- 
tle old entry, and pretended she was only 
untying the pot of butter, but God. knows 
better than that. of 

Of course Uncle’ Pompey could not 
think of going home then; so together 
they rolled and pushed and dragged the 
things into the widow’s little room ; and 
off she ran up stairs as fast as her feet 
could carry her to invite Mrs. Peters and 
all the children to breakfast; and the 
children must not eat too many sweets, 
because the breakfast was going to be 
of real flour and something else — she 
- would not tell what till they saw it. 

When she returned to her room. she 
went to an old trunk in the corner and 
took from it a gray overcoat with large 
brass buttons. A few tears fell on it, but 
she brushed them off and turned to the 


UNCLE POMPEY’S. CHRISTMAS. 


old man: “Uncle Pompey, you: are: 
courting,. are your? 1 
The old man laughed 'till 
wheeze; then he wheezed till he began 
to cough, then he laughed and wheezed 
and coughed all together, till Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe began to think he would never sfop; 
so she said with a smile and a tear, “Then 
you won’t mind being a little behind the 
times, Uncle Pompey. Here is my hus- 
band’s army overcoat. I ‘had intended 
keeping it for the children to look at, but 
he would not have it lie here and one of 
his old servants freezing; so put it on.” 
- So the old man put it on, and to bé 
sure the tails dragged ‘at his heels, and 
the collar rose above his ears and fenced 
in the back of his head,:but it was very 
comfortable for all. that, and both ‘he 
and Mrs. Radcliffe declared he lookéd 
starchy and fine enough to. go a-courting 
whether he had anybody in his eye or 
not. Then to the 
stockings. 
'. Surely, there never was seen such a 
Christmas as the children had when they 
opened their eyes and found that Santa 
Claus had really found time to get round, 
after all. How the flames leaped and 
| played and danced about the fireplace! | 
and the barrel-staves. with which they 
had started the fire popped and crackled 
and flew up the chimney in showers of 
sparks, and shot halfway across the 
‘room in little red coals, and ‘made ev- 
erybody jump back and: shake their 
) clothes and say “Good Gracious !” 
And when breakfast was ready the 
Peterses came, and everybody knew 
what butter was the minute they set 
eyes on it, and Uncle Pompey wait- 
ed on the table in his long-tailed:coat 
with the brass buttons; and they pre- 
tended to have to hunt for him in it‘ to 
give him his breakfast, and the chil- 
dren got up on chairs and shouted down 
to: him from over the top of his collar, 
and stooped down and called up to him 
from -under the waistband, and finally 
unbuttoned it at the breast to see if he 
was there. ' Never has there been sort 
a | Christmas before or'since! 
JENNIE WOODVILLE. 
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-IGHT, wad summer skies: 
Behold the’ Spirit of the-musky South, 
A creole with still-burning, languid‘eyes, 
Voluptuous limbs and incense-breathing ‘mouth? 
Swathed in: spun gauzé is she, 
_ From fibres of her own anana tree. roa 10 


Within. these sumptuous woods she lies at ease, 
.. By rith night-bréezes, dewy cool, 
*Twixt cypresses and slim palmetto trees, 

Like to the golden -oriole's hanging” nest: 
¢ ‘Her.airy ‘hammock swings, - 
And through the dark her inking ed yet sings, 


‘How. beautiful she is! A ‘tullenenie. 
Twines round her shadowy, free-floating hair: 
Youngs weary, passionate, and sad as death, 
. Dark visions- haunt for her-the vacant air, 
While noiselessly she lies 
WS lithe, lax, folded hands and heavy eyes. 


knaiws she ‘how: wide and fait OL 
Her groves bright flowered, her tangled cverplades, 
stréams that indolently wend 
Through lush ‘savanna or dense forest shades, 
Where: the brown: buzzard flies 
broad ayant ‘neath hazy-golden skies; 


b! _+.With pomp of scarlet and-of purple bloom, 
Where from stale waters dead om 5 
of looms: the greatjawed plligatce’s: 


wealth; he beauty, andsthe blight oa 
Of-all she is aware: ‘luxuriant. woods, 
‘Fresh living, sunlit, in: her dream she sees; 
- And ever midst those verdant solitudes: 
The soldier's wooden cross, 
by tendrils and rank snoss. 


z And is it well that all-was borne in ‘vain? - 
After fierce fever, conscious life | 
‘Too tired; too weak, too sad, 
By the new light to be: 
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From rich sea-islands fringing her green shore, 
From broad plantations where swart freemen bend 
Bronzed backs’in willing labor, from her store 
- Of golden fruit, from stream, from town, ascend 
Life-currents of pure health: 
Her aims shall be subserved with boundless wealth. 


Yet now how listless and how still she lies, 
Like some half-savage, dusky Indian queen, 
Rocked in her hammock ’neath her native skies, 
With the pathetic, passive, broken mien 
Of one who, sorely proved, 
Great-souled, hath suffered much and much hath loved! 


But look! along the wide-branched, dewy glade 
Glimmers the dawn: the light palmetto trees 
And cypresses reissue from the shade, 
And she hath wakened. Through clear air she sees 
The pledge, the brightening ray, - 
And leaps from dreams to hail the coming day. 


Emma Lazarus. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH THE WIND RIVER COUNTRY. 


i ieemeren were seven of us in all, and 
we had come a long distance to fish 
in the Wind River and hunt the game 
along its banks. All mining-towns are 
alike, and it is not necessary to describe 
this one of South Pass, with its deserted 
houses, tumble-down jail and idle quartz- 
‘mills. It had gathered in its harvest of 
gold and sin, and the busy actors on its 
‘streets were gone—some to the States, 
some to Oregon, Nevada and California, 
but many to the rude graveyard up on 
the hillside, where the head-stones bore 
such legends as “ Killed in a row Aug. 
12th ;” “ Shot by Jake Smith July roth ;” 
“Hung by a mob June 3oth;” and“ He 
took poison August 2d.”” Once the streets 
had resounded with revelry and mirth: 
now they were silent and desolate, the 
few people who remained in the town 
preferring to live up on the hills. There 
were half a dozen shops and stores, a 
saloon, a hotel and fifty or sixty inhab- 
itants where a few years ago a popula- 
tion of four thousand people gathered, 


a dozen hotels flourished, and a store- 


| room twelve by twenty in which to do 


business would command a rent of 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
month. It was the old story over again: 
the gold had gone, and the busy throng 
with it. The Sweetwater gold- mines, 
principally placer diggings, first discov- 
ered in 1869, were soon worked out, and 
at the time of our visit had almost ceased 
to be an object of interest. There were 
a few miners still in the country, and 
some placers worked with good results, 
the washings yielding four to six dollars 
per day to the hand. 

As our little party ascended the hills 
we saw everywhere evidences of squan- 
dered capital —here a great hole in the 
earth that had cost thousands of dollars 
and never yielded a cent—there an enor- 
mous quartz-mill with its great wheel and 
stamps rotting and tumbling to pieces. 
Millions had been spent, years of toil 
endured, and only a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars gathered. The quartz-mines 
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were just rich enough to entice, but not 
to pay the miner for his labor. 
Turning a sharp bend in the road, we 
saw a party of gulch-miners at work who 
had lingered in the country, hoping still 
to “strike it rich” and make their for- 
tune. Some were digging with picks 
along the rocks, others delving with 
spades in holes: a cart was just coming 
in laden with gold-earth, and near it two 
men, not rich enough to own a horse and 
cart, were carrying their earth to the 
stream on a sort of handbarrow. One 
man had an enormous load on a wheel- 
barrow, and was pushing and tugging it 
to the water’s edge, where he could wash 
it. The miners were not making much, 
but toiling away day after day, hoping 
against hope they might still find rich 
diggings and grow wealthy. So fasci- 
nating is this uncertain business of min- 
ing that when men once make up their 
minds there is gold in’a certain locality 
they will toil for months without a show 
of success in the hope of finding it. The 
disinterested spectator wonders at this 
_ and calls them fools, but let him stay 
long enough in a mining-region, and 


some fine morning he will conclude he. 


knows where the gold is. He has seen 
certain unmistakable signs known only 
to himself: the hill is just like the one 
in Nevada where Tom Jones found his 
rich mine; the earth is quite similar to 
that at Big Bonanza; the outcropping 
rock is real blossom, just like the Gold 
Bug, and he could swear the gold is just 
behind it. Then off comes the enthusi- 
ast’s coat, and he who scoffed at others 
is the most infatuated man in the mining- 
region. Day after day he toils on, clos- 
ing his ears to the discouraging remarks, 
and even jeers, of his neighbors. ‘They 
are greenhorns:” he knows it, and he 
will soon put them ‘all to confusion and 
shame by finding the richest mine in 
America. Thus he’ reasons and works, 
and will not be convinced there is no 
gold until his last dollar is gone, when 
he gives it up in the full belief that if 
he had a little more capital and could 
go.a little deeper he would strike it yet. 
There is something wonderful in the in- 
fatuation of mining, and it can be liken- 


ed to nothing but the allurements of the 
gambling-table, with which it is indeed 
closely connected. 

Ascending a succession of hills (up 
which the road wound for miles like a 
great white serpent), from the top we 
had a fine view of the valleys below, 
down the broadest of which flowed the 
Sweetwater River. On a bench of the 
mountain, its whitened walls gleaming 
in the sun, stood Fort Stambaugh, where 
the commanding officer gave us a hospit- 
able reception and kindly tendered us a 
guard, the country being deemed unsafe, 
as prowling bands of Indians had been 
seen near the road only the day before. 

After a good night’s rest we break- 
fasted on. Rocky Mountain sheep, the 
most delightful wild meat I ever tasted, 
and, preceded and followed by troopers, 
began our ascent up the Wind River 
Mountains. A few miles out we passed 
Miners’ Delight, another old mining- 
town now almost abandoned. Two 
miles farther on we saw piles of earth 
extending over many acres of ground 
where once had been a great mining- 
camp, now nearly deserted.. Only two 
men were at work with a rocker. The 
guide said in former years more than a 
hundred miners had worked in the gulch, 
though the yield of gold had never been 
very large. 

At ten o’clock we were on the top of 
the mountains. The soldiers told:us we 
were ten thousand feet above the level 
of the sea and close to the snow-line.’ 
The prospect of the valleys below was 
grand beyond description, and we paused 
long to look upon the Popoagies, with 
their broad green bosoms apparently 
nearly at our feet, but in reality over 
ten miles off. At noon the descent be- _ 
gan. The road at one place ran within 
a hundred yards of an immense snow- 
drift: some of the party climbed up the 
hill and thrust their hands and feet into 
the snow, never before having seen it 
lying on the ground in the month of 
June. Within a few yards of the edge 
of the drift strawberries were growing, 
red and ripe, and at the very edge of 
the snow flowers bloomed, but were 
scentless. The road was steep and rug- 
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_ ged. ~The ambulances, however, strong- 
ly locked, slid down steadily, and I was 
told-army officers with their families had 
often passed over these nfountains 
carriages without accident. 

Seven miles from the top we came to 
_ ‘Twin Creeks, and in them saw the first 
trout met with on the journey. The 
creekS were so small the angler could 
jump across, but they were quite deep 
and the water of a brownish color. Cut- 
ting a rod from the thick overhanging 
brush, I put a line only five feet long 
to it, and baiting the hook with a young 
grasshopper, cast it in the stream, In- 
stantly almost it was taken under, and I 
drew forth a speckled beauty six inches 
‘long and very fat and plump. Twenty 
minutes’ angling yielded us a ‘dozen fine 
trout, and we died to ngon by. the 
creek. The horses‘and mules were turn- 
ed out to graze, and spreading a table- 
cloth on the green sod under the bushes, 
it was soon covered with canned fruits, 
white bread and yellow Butter. The 
soldiers ‘built a fire and fried the fish, 
which were beautifully done and tasted 
deliciously. Resuming our. journey, we 
passed through the great ‘Red Cajion, 
where a wall of red rocks rose perpendic- 
ularly hundreds of feet highon either side 
of the.road. In the cafion it was very 
still and hot, and we were glad to get to 
its mouth and enjoy once more the cool 
breeze.. The only inhabitant of this re- 
markable place was an old man whom 
we saw herding a flock of sheep. 

‘The sun was still some two hours high 
when we reached the Little Popoagie 


River, a stream hardly worthy.the name, . 


and crossing over made our first camp 
on its bank in the’ Popoagie Valley. 
Near by was the ranche of Mr. Mur- 
phy, or “Uncle John,” as he was famil- 
iarly called; and his was a real pio- 
neer’s home. A log cabin without: floor 
or window - sash, a cow, a few chickens 
and a patch of potatoes and corn,—these 
were his only worldly possessions. He 
had once had a dog, but the wolves an- 
noyed him so that one night he set his 
dog on them, and after a long fight they 
had killed and eaten the poor fellow. 
Uncle John came out to receive us, and 


hospitably tendered us the use of his 
cabin, but we preferred the tents and 
green sward. He said there were plen- 
ty of trout and whitefish in the creek, 
and offered to show us the best holes. 
It was not long before the anglers were 
at work, and when they returned at sun- 
set each had a fine string of trout, some 
of them nearly a foot long and weighing 
a full pound. 

After supper the pipes and cigars were 
handed round, and then the inevitable 
story-telling incident to camp-life began. 
At the request of Major D. S. Gordon, 
United States Army, who had accom- 
panied us from Camp Stambaugh, Mr. 
Murphy related something of his past 
history. - He had lived in California, and 
had once been worth fifty thousand dol- 


‘lars, but had lost it all, and hearing of 


the gold-mines at Sweetwater had come 
over from the coast to make his fortune. 
After knocking .about the mines for a 
year or so, and finding little gold, hé 
became disgusted, and finally settled in 
the little valley where we found him. He | 
had at one time been’sheriff of a county 
and made political speeches, and indeed 
was a man of great intelligence and hard, 
practical common sense. He enlighten- 
ed us on finance, religion, science, liter- 
ature and many other subjects, and at 
times was quite’ eloquent in. his. dis- 
course. He had no wife or children, 
was living all alone, and was, he’ said, 
his own cook, chambermaid and swash: 
erwoman. ‘As I looked at ‘his stalwart 
form, brawny hands and honest, good- 
tempered face I ‘could not but wonder 
what spirit im us~it is that could’ induce 
this man, who evidently loved compan- 
ionship and good living, to settle in a 
lonely valley far away from the voices 
of men andthe comforts of civilized life. 
I asked him if he was not afraid of In- 
dians, and he replied: ‘No, but the 
Indians are afraid of Uncle John.” 
Knocking the ashes from his pipe, he 
Said: ‘Gentlemen, I have a question of 
law I wish to submit to you. “When I 
came here I bought this ragche‘and paid 
part down for it, giving a note for the‘bal- 
ance. I now learnthatthe ranche is on the 
Indian reservation, and that neither the 
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man before me nor myself had any right 
to settle here. Under the circumstances 
I have refused to pay my note, and have 
a quarrel on hand with the holder. The 
question is, Should the note be paid or 
not?” 

By unanimous vote we referred the 
decision to Major Gordon, who said the 
note should be paid. Uncle John was ev- 
idently much disappointed at this judg- 
ment, and filling up his pipe exclaimed, 
“Well, gentlemen, that settles it, but 
damn me if I don’t take in some other 
chap and sell him the ranche!” Which 
I understand he has since done. = 

In the morning, after breakfast on trout 
and fresh potatoes, we crossed for twelve 


miles a low sandy country covered with | 
to the fort; and the-officers, soldiers, chil- 


sage-brush, and came to the Big Popoa- 
gie River, a fine stream filled with trout. 
Crossing to the west bank, we halted at 
the cabin of Mrs. Richards, a widow, 
whose only companion was her niece, a 
young woman of twenty-four or twenty- 
five years of age. I asked the women if 
they were not afraid to live in so exposed 
a place, and said the Indians would cer- 
tainly come and kill them some day. 

Mrs. Richards replied, ‘Oh no, I guess 
not;’’ and going to the side of the house 
she took up a piece of board about a foot 
square, with a paper the size of a dollar 
pinned on it, which was well perforated 
with bullet-holes. “Look at that!’ she 
said, proudly pointing to the holes: “we 
shot at it at eighty yards, and I guess we 
can take care of ourselves if the Indians 
do come.’’* 

There is much fine farming-land in 
the Big Popoagie Valley, and I was told 
five or six ranches had been started a few 
miles below where we crossed it. 

Riding over a high ridge, we came to 
the North Fork of Big Popoagie River, 
which appeared to be a much wider and 
deeper stream than the main river. On 
its bank we found two Indian lodges and 
four Indians with their squaws and pap- 
pooses. They belonged to the friendly 
Shoshones, and, like ourselves, were on 
a fishing and hunting excursion. Major 
Gordon told us the North Fork was full 


* These women have since both been killed by In- 
dians, and their bodies horribly mutilated. ‘ 


of fine trout, but we did not stop to catch 
any. 

Our journey now lay through a series 
of ridges and sandhills covered with sage- 
brush; and after riding fifteen miles we 
climbed a steep hill, and the Great Wind 
River Valley lay before us. The river 
wound like a band of silver among the 
trees, and its banks were dotted with 
herds of horses and cattle. An immense 
Indian village stretched for a mile on the 
green sod, and hundreds of dogs and 
children frolicked before the lodges. At 
the head of the valley were the agency 
buildings, and beyond stood Fort Brown 
with: the: stars and stripes streaming 
proudly from the flagstaff. A gallop of 
four miles across.the plain brought us 


dren, and even dogs, came out to see us. 
The arrival of strangers seemed to be an 
event of no common occurrence in these 
parts. Wewere most hospitably received, 
given quarters with the officers, and our 
luggage and animals put away. Fort 
Brown is a one-company post, and pleas- 
antly located at the head of one of the 
most beautiful and fruitful valleys in the 
West. 

After supper we drove down the river 
a couple of miles and bathed in the hot 
sulphur. springs. They cover hundreds 
of acres, and are from three to one hun-- 
dred feet deep. The water is of a dark- 
blue color and strongly impregnated with 
sulphur. The flow from them is grand, 
forming, where it empties into the Wind 
River, a creek over twenty feet wide. 
The water in the creek and at the edges 
of the springs was not very hot, but at 
the centre of the main spring it was al- 
most boiling. Major Gordon informed 
me that it would cook meat, and that a 
live animal placed in any part of the 
springs died instantly. Nevertheless, I 
saw diver-ducks swimming about quite 
complacently, and apparently enjoying 
their warm bath as much as we did. 
The Indians have long used the springs 
to cure rheumatism, for which the waters 
are said to be a sure relief. The Officers 
said in fourteen cases of soldiers tried 
the cure had been complete in every 
instance. Neat bath-houses have been 
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erected by the government, and every 
evening both officers and soldiers sta- 
tioned at the fort bathe in the springs. 

The following day having been set 
apart for a grand fishing excursion, we 
rose early and set about preparing our 
lines and rods. Early as we were up, 
Major Gordon was before us, and we 
had not finished breakfast when we saw 
him mounted and with his orderly be- 
hind him out on the river-bank detailing 
the soldiers who were to accompany us. 
Some were to go up the river, others 
down, and some to the creeks. Major 
Jackson and myself elected to go up 
Trout Creek, a stream three miles dis- 
tant, which emptied into the Wind Riv- 
er seven miles below. Each party was 
accompanied by four soldiers, and had 
an ambulance or wagon to bring home 
the fish. 

Rattling off in the ambulance at a rate 
that put the horses of the cavalrymen 


following us to a smart gallop, we soon. 


came to a natural meadow, where the 
soldiers told us there was good fishing, 
and driving to the top of it, we decided 
to begin and fish down to the bottom, a 
distance of about three miles. Jackson 
disposed our little party as follows: two 
soldiers to catch hoppers and two to bait 
the hooks and take the fish. At first, 
however, the whole force turned out and 
devoted nearly half an hour to catching 
hoppers, when, the boxes being quite 
full, the sport began. 

The major took up a position behind 
the stump of an old tree and threw his 
line into the pool beyond. Snap! the 
hook was under, and almost instantly a 
trout eight inches long landed at my feet. 
Again and again the major cast his line, 
and each time drew forth a fish, until 
eleven beautiful specimens of red-speck- 
led mountain-trout had been taken from 
the one pool. Thinking it now time to 
do something for myself, I went below, 
and selecting a hole soon had six. So 
the work went on, until in two hours we 
had taken scores of trout and our grass- 
hopper bait ran out. The two soldiers 
detailed to capture the nimble bait found 
it difficult work, and Jackson went out to 
hurry them up. One soldier was in front 


of a big hopper, trying to attract his at- 
tention, while the other sneaked up be- 
hind and threw his hat over him. Just 
as the soldier came down on all-fours, 
and was sure he had him, the hopper 
dodged skilfully and went sailing through 
the air. The disappointed soldier ex- 
claimed in disgust, ‘Well, Billy, I'll be 
—— if they ain’t smart! What an occu- 
pation this is, any way, to set a United 
States soldier at catching grasshoppers ~ 
for bait!” 

At three o’clock the ambulance-driver 
called out to us that we must stop fish- 
ing, as he had with our weight all the 
fish the springs would carry. We went 
to examine, and found we had at least 
three hundred pounds of trout. We had 
not fished two miles of the three intend- 
ed, and taking one more dash at the 
brook, we set out and soon arrived at 
the fort. 

One of the parties was already in, and 
had captured a fine lot. The others 
came in soon after, and we began to 
compare fish and canvass bets. Major 
Russell had taken the finest lot of fish, 
Major Gordon the largest trout, a splen- 
did fellow, weighing three pounds and a 
quarter, and Major Jackson and myself 
the largest number. One hundred and 
forty-six persons ate all the fish they 
could for supper and breakfast, and still 
there were some left. 

The next day we went over to the oth- 
er valley to witness the annual distribu- 
tion of goods to the Shoshone and Ban- 
nock Indians. There were seventeen 
hundred and forty Indians present, and 
they were seated on the prairie in two 
immense circles, the women on the out- 
side. The goods were piled up in the 
centre, and a chief was haranguing the 
crowd, which applauded him vociferous- 
ly and laughed heartily at his jokes. 
The orator was a very old Indian, and 
hobbled about on a stick, but had a 
pleasant face and seemed to be a fluent 
speaker. 

Major Whain, the agent, took us to the 
lodge of the great chief Washakie, where 
the other chiefs were assembled. Wa- 
shakie, a noble-looking man with iron- 
gray hair, received us most graciously, 
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and invited us to enter his lodge. As 
one or two of us did so, a pappoose, the 
chief’s young son, tied to a board, set 
up a lusty howl, and the chief, bidding 
the woman take him out, said laughing- 
ly, “ Pappoose heap afraid white men.” 
I wondered whether the young rascal 
when he came to be a warrior might 
not make white men “heap afraid” of 
him. 

We repaired to the distribution-ground, 
and at a signal from the chief each head 
of a family advanced to the agent and 
laid in his hand a little notched willow 
twig. The notches represented the num- 
ber of persons in the family, and were 
carefully counted by the agent. The 
distribution then began, and was soon 
completed, all seeming satisfied with 
their portion of the goods. The chiefs 
got double allowance for their families, 
and the head-chief a triple portion. As 


we returned through the village we saw 


an Indian woman standing by the side 
of a lodge crying bitterly. The agent 
asked through the interpreter what was 
the matter, and was told she had been 
absent from the distribution and had 
received no flour or goods, and that her 
husband, who was then away on a hunt- 
ing expedition, on his return home would 
certainly punish her severely for not se- 
curing his share of the annuities. The 
agent very kindly gave her an order on 
the sutler for what would have been her 
full share, saying he would pay for the 
goods out of his own pocket. 

In the evening Major Russell invited 
me to go down the river with him and 
fish in deep water for big trout. In an 
hour we were on the ground. We took 
plenty of little ones, but did not catch a 
big fish until nearly dark, when I heard 
the major hallooing loudly just below 
me, and ran down to see what was the 
matter. I found him in the water play- 
ing an immense trout he had hooked, 
and which was plunging about, threat- 
ening every moment to break the rod or 
sever the line and get away. He called 
to me to wade in behind him and drive 
the trout up the shallow toward which 
he was trying to work it. I did as di- 
rected, and we got along very well for 
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a time, when the trout, as if detecting 
danger in this flank movement, attempt- 
ed to escape to the deep water by run- 
ning between my feet. Feeling him 
slipping through, the major told me to 
“lay down on him ;” and I did, holding 
him fast until Russell came up and got a 
firm hold of his gills, when we triumph- 
antly carried him ashore. He was the 
largest trout yet taken, weighing quite 
four pounds, and was game to the back- 
bone, biting the major’s hand until the 
blood ran. 

The next morning we went out to see 
a coal-mine just discovered above the 
fort, and as there was no coal nearer 
than the Union Pacific Railroad, one 
hundred and forty-six miles distant, the 
discovery caused considerable excite- 
ment. The vein was about twelve inches 
thick, the coal of very poor quality, and 
I doubt if it would heat iron. Of more 
importance were the gypsum-beds near 
by, where a very good quality of pure 
white gypsum was found in inexhaust- 
ible quantities. There were oil-wells too, 
flowing naturally and emptying into the 
Wind River. Here petroleum had for 
ages perhaps flowed down the hillside 
and gone to waste. 

The whole country for half a mile 
around was covered with a thick coating 
of asphaltum formed from the solidified 
oil, and it was so pure and hard that the 
iron of our horses’ shoes rang like bells 
as we rode over it. Major Gordon told 
me the buildings at the fort were roofed 
with composition taken from thets as- 
phaltum-beds. 

While we were at the oil-wells an or- 
derly came to tell us that an enormous 
grizzly bear had been shot on the moun- 
tain, and was being brought down in a 
wagon to a cabin about a mile distant. 
We rode over to view the monster, and 
found him a sight well worth seeing. 
When dressed he weighed nine hun- 
dred: pounds, and his skin was as large 
as a buffalo-robe. The story of the bear 
was thus told: Mr. Evans, an old man, 
had gone out the evening before to look 
for elk, and while passing through the 
woods had been suddenly confronted by. 
three grizzlies and forced to climb a tree. 
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From a limb he shot two of the bears, 
but the third kept him up the tree all 
night. In the morning, the live bear 
having disappeared, he came down and 
sent a wagon for the others, only one of 
which, however, could be found. 

Mr. Crutch told me it was no uncom- 
mon thing to get treed by a bear in that 
locality, and he knew of one place in 
the meuntains where a man could not 
walk half an hour without being treed 
by grizzlies. A few days before he had 
gone out elk-hunting, and was caught in 
one of the terrific storms that rage in 
the mountains. While seeking shelter 
in a gorge a grizzly attacked him and 
drove him about for nearly half-an hour. 
His gun was wet and would not go off, 
and he thought the grizzly would surely 
get him, but just as he was tired out and 
the monster within ten feet of him, he 
succeeded in getting a cartridge to go, 
and shot the bear in the eye, killing him 
almost instantly. 

A herd of wild horses was reported in 
the Big Wind River Valley, twenty miles 
distant, and the following day Major 
Gordon went over with some Indians 
to have a chase, but did not succeed in 
finding the herd. The major told me 
there was a famous wild horse in the 
country that could not be captured, and 
which easily escaped from the swiftest 
pursuers. There had formerly been two, 
but one had been taken the year pre- 
vious. He came into the valley to graze 
with the government mules, and by or- 
ganizing a great ring-hunt of Indians 
and soldiers he was finally captured. 
All the passes had been closed by squads 
of men, and others with flags and robes 
placed on the hills. No matter which 
way the poor brute ran, he was met and 
turned back, until, after crossing the val- 
ley a dozen times in vain, the ring closed 
around him, and a teamster, mounted on 
an old government saddle-mule, with a 
lariat, had the honor of bringing him to 
the grass. Seventeen cavalry horses were 
run down in the chase, and the wild horse 
did not yield until choked insensible and 
tied with ropes. 
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Crutch said a short time before he had 

witnessed a most singular occurrence, | 
While out chasing a herd of four wild - 
horses, just as they passed under a big 
cottonwood tree a large wildcat jumped 
from a limb and fastened itself on the 
back of a horse. The animal shook the 
creature off, but not until he had inflict- 
ed a wound which so weakened the horse 
that he was easily captured. 
_ There was good duck-shooting i in the 
cottonwood swamps and along the creeks, 
and those fond of that kind of sport had 
all they wanted, while others climbed the 
high peaks in search of big-horn sheep, 
and after infinite labor succeeded in kill- 
ing and bringing into camp a fine speci- 
men. 

A buffalo-hunt had been arranged ta 
take place at the head of Powder River, 
but the commanding officer at Fort Brown 
objected to it. He said the Powder Riv- 
er was a long way off, and it was danger- 
ous for the party to go there. It would 
take a whole company of cavalry to pro- 
tect them, and he had not the troops to 
spare. Then, again, it would be killing 
buffalo out of season, in the hot weath- 
er, when the meat would spoil, and, he 
did not believe in slaughtering the an- 
imals for the mere sport; besides, the 
bulls were still running with the cows, 
and very cross. It was quite perilous, 
he said, to hunt them now, and a party 
of Shoshone Indians, who had gone up 
about the same time last year, in a short 
hunt had two of their number ‘wounded 
and four. horses killed by the infuriated 
bulls. 

So the buffalo-hunt that was to have 
been one of the great features of our 


trip to the Wind River Country had to 


be given up, and we began to prepare 
for our homeward journey. It was with- 
out interest or incident. In two days we 
reached South Pass; two more brought 
us to Bryan, a station on the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad, where we took the cars; 
and in the afternoon of the sixth day 
from the time of leaving Fort Brown 
we arrived safely at Omaha. 
James S. BrisBIN, A. 
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OW long since you lost your voice?” 
asked the doctor. 

“Nearly three years,” I whispered 
hoarsely. 

“And what have you done for it?” - 

“TI have tried everything—gargles, in- 
halations, electricity—” 

“Yes, yes, I see. In such a case as 
yours these things do no good. The 
only thing that will cure you is absolute 
silence. Do you think you could go with- 
out speaking for a long time—a year, for 
instance ?” 

My mother held up her hands in dis- 
may. 

“It would be hard,” I whispered, “ but 
I have the courage to try anything that 
will cure me.” 

“Well, then, here is my advice,” said 
the doctor : ‘‘ Throw aside your studies— 
you have done too much at them—give 
yourself a year’s vacation, and spend it 
in Europe; and from the moment you 
start until you get back don’t speak a 
single word. If you can do this, I prom- 
ise you a cure.” 

I caught my mother's eye: she look- 
ed troubled, but gave no sign of making 
opposition. The doctor’s confident tone 
revived in me a hope that had wellnigh 
died out. 

“Good!” I whispered, “I'll try it: I'll 
be off by the next steamer.” 

~At that moment Mary came in. Ina 
few words my mother explained to her 
the resolution I had taken. Surprise 
chased the smile from Mary's lip and 
a tear glistened in her eye. I could see 
that my mother was beginning to regret 
the tacit consent she had given to the 
doctor's proposal. But he, with excel- 
lent tact, spoke warmly of the health 
and strength I was sure to gain abroad; 
and he dwelt so cheerily on the pleasure 
of my coming home quite well again 
that at the end of five minutes both the 
ladies were reconciled to his plan for my 
cure, and eager to see it put into execu- 


tion. 
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“It is only a year, John, you know,” 
said Mary; “and the sooner we begin 
the sooner it will be’ over. See, I am 
going to write down the date, and you 
mustn’t speak another word. If you do, 
I won’t have anything more to do with 
you.” 

With an arch smile which contradicted 
her last words Mary took out her note- 
book and pencil and jotted down, “3 
p. M., April 13, 1874,” reading out each 
syllable very distinctly as she wrote it. 

“But I must have a slate or something 
to write on,” I whispered. 

“There you go!” exclaimed Mary in 
a tone of despair. “You have spoken 
already.—Oh, doctor, I knew he could 
never keep that dreadful promise !— 
Well, John, it’s all over between us;” 
and she tried to look offended. 

“You are really too hard on your 
friend,” said the doctor to her with a 
laugh. “Get him a pencil and paper, 
and let him start again.” 

Mary accepted the suggestion, and 
busied herself in searching for the ne- 
cessary writing- materials. When she 
had found them and put them before 
me, I first wrote the date, and then, in 
large letters, the words, “I have begun.” 

On the next Wednesday, just as it was 
striking noon, I was one of many per- 
sons who were leaning over the side 
of the English steamer exchanging last 
looks and words with their friends on 
shore. I was one of many, but I had 
no eyes, no ears for my fellow-passen- 
gers, and out of all the crowd on the 
wharf I distinguished only two persons 
—my mother and Mary. The lines were 
drawn off, the planks hauled in, and a 
gruff and muffled “Go ahead!” dropped 
down the speaking-trumpet set the screw 
in motion. “Good-bye! good-bye!” rang 
from every lip. I alone was voiceless, and 
hadtomake gestures dothe duty of words. 

A voyage across the Atlantic in April 
is seldom so pleasant as that one was: 
the sky was clear, the winds favorable, 
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and no motion disturbed the water save 
a long and gentle swell, the echo of dis- 
tant or spent storms. The company was 
large, and they seemed to have left all 
cares behind them. I felt so utterly 
helpless in my inability to speak that I 
kept aloof from everybody. I made no 
acquaintances, and day by day, as deck 
promenades and songs and good stories 
and games of all sorts drew the others 
close together, my isolation became more 
apparent. I perceived that I was becom- 
ing an object of general remark and sus- 
picion. As I passed each jovial group 
the merriment would subside, and whis- 
pers and glances full of meaning be ex- 
changed. I might have remained in this 
unpleasant position until the end of the 
voyage had not a certain little English 
widow made up her mind to penetrate 
the mystery and learn whether I was 
really dumb or only singularly taciturn. 
On the morning of our fifth day out she 
caught me in a corner of the cabin and 
put to me a series of questions which 
were happily so framed that they could 
be answered by a simple nod or a shake 
of the head: Was I an Englishman? 
No.—A Dane? No.—An American? 
Yes.—Going to England? Yes.—For 
the first time? Yes.—Enjoying the 
voyage? Yes?—Was I dumb? No.— 
Then why in the world didn’t I speak? 
Here I had recourse to pencil and paper, 
and explained to the determined little 
lady my misfortune. She lost no time 
in spreading this information through 
the ship, and it produced a marked effect. 
The ladies became very kind and at- 
tentive to me, and invited me to join 
in their promenades and games; and 
so agreeable was this revolution in my 
social position that I felt heartily grate- 
ful to woman’s curiosity and woman's 
sympathy. 

On this voyage I got my first inkling 
of several interesting truths. One of 
these was, that all mankind is divided 

‘into two great classes—those persons 
who whisper to a dumb man, and those 
who shout at him. Another was, that 
just as when the sight becomes impaired 
the hearing usually grows acuter, so the 
loss of the voice is apt to give more active 
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play to the facial muscles of expression. 
I had up to this time had a singularly in- 
expressive face—at least Mary always 
said so, and she knew my face well— 
but now I found my pent-up thoughts 
and feelings struggling at every moment 
to find vent there. I learned to saya 
great many things with my eyes, and I 
even caught myself once winking at the 
stewardess in a way that Mary might not 
have approved of. ‘ 

I spent the summer in England, France 
and Switzerland. The favorite resorts 
swarmed with pleasure-seekers. I moved 
silently in and out among them, but being 
unable to join in their gayety, I took but 
little interest in it: my dumbness seem- 
ed to envelop me in a dense and chill- 
ing cloud which damped the spirits of 
all with whom I came in contact. I felt 
as I imagine one must feel who, return- 
ing from the spirit-world, wanders about 
among merry revellers silent and un- 
observed, save that a general shudder 
marks his passage. 

I had been advised to pass the winter 
in Amalfi, and early in the autumn I 
crossed over the Alps into Italy by the 
Simplon Pass. Recent rains had filled 
the sources of the mountain-streams to 
overflowing, and as we descended through 
the narrow gorge of the Gondo the lofty 
precipice which forms one of its sides 
was indescribably beautiful. Besides the 
waterfalls which usually adorn it, and 
which were now wonderfully swollen, 
hundreds of temporary cascades had ap- 
peared, -and, as they streamed over the 
face of the cliff, seemed in the distance 
to hang from the purple rock like tan- 
gled threads of silver. 

At Genoa I took the new railway, then 
but recently opened, for Pisa. This line 
follows the coast of the Eastern Riviera 


and skirts the mountainous district of . 


the Lunigiana, the ancestral home of 
the Bonapartes before they emigrated 
to Corsica. The numerous mountain- 
spurs which here project into the sea 
are pierced by tunnels, of which more 
than ninety are passed through in the 
course of a few hours. One is tempted 
to consider the whole line one long tun- 
nel with ninety openings for ventilation. 
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As the train rushes along, the rapid and 
frequent transitions from light to dark- 
ness, and from darkness to light, have a 
most pleasing effect. The light appears 
more brilliant and the darkness more in- 
tense than usual. Each of the narrow 
and steep valleys lying between the 
mouniain-spurs has a character of its 
own, and the brief glimpses you catch 
of them seem like pictures in a magic- 
lantern. One of them is the precipitous 
bed of a foaming torrent; another is a 
smooth but barren waste; another is 
terraced and cultivated; in one a vil- 
lage nestles; in another there is barely 
room for a small chapel; another glis- 
tens with blocks of white marble from 
the neighboring quarries of Carrara. On 
the side of the sea the view is not less 
varied. It is always the blue Mediter- 
ranean that you see, dotted with many a 
distant sail, but at one point it is border- 
ed by huge boulders of fantastic forms; 
at another it is fringed with reeds; at 
another it washes a tiny beach, where 
a boat has been hauled up and fisher- 
men have spread out their nets to dry. 

At Leghorn I took a steamer for Na- 


- ples. As we touched at Civita Vecchia, 


I seized the occasion to go ashore, with a 
Tuscan whose acquaintance I had made, 
to see the famous convict-station which 
is there. The boy who rowed us ashore 
spoke a singular dialect and understood 
my companion with difficulty. 

“Are you not ashamed of yourself?” 
said the Tuscan to him. ‘We are both 
Italians, and you don’t understand half 
that I say.” 

“T am not an Italian,” answered the 
boy scornfully: “I am from Civita 
Vecchia.” 

From Naples the railway bore me rap- 
idly along the base of Vesuvius, and over 


. the sites of the cities which it destroyed, 


to Salerno, The cathedral of this ancient 
town possesses the body of St. Matthew, 
or rather one of several bodies which that 
apostle seems to have left behind him, 
for there are other churches in Europe 
that will prove to you beyond all doubt 
that they have the same treasure. It was 
at Salerno too that the great Hildebrand 
died; with the sad words upon his lips, 


“I have loved justice and hated iniqui- 
ty: therefore I die in exile." From this 
place a drive of two hours over the love- 
liest road which I have seen in any coun- 
try brought me to Amalfi, my winter 
home. 

Hétel Luna, where I spent the first few 
days, besides being delightfully situated 
and well conducted, is invested with a 
peculiar charm from the fact that the 
building it occupies was formerly a mon- 
astery. To lodge in a cell, to dine ina 
spacious refectory, to walk in cool clois- 
ters! What an agreeable break in the 
monotony of life it is to be thrown into 
such intimate association with an order 
of things so different from that in which 
we daily move! 

After I had spent three or four days in 
strolling about Amalfi, my good fortune 
led me to visit Ravello. The remains 
of this medizval town lie to the east 
of Amalfi, on the side of the mountain 
many hundred feet above the sea. I 
took a donkey for the ascent, which is 
precipitous in the extreme. The narrow 
and ill-kept path winds steeply up one 
side of the Dragon Gorge. The views 
are superb, but one must have a cool 
head and steady nerves to feel no sense 
of danger. For much of the way a lofty 


wall is on one hand, while on the other . 


is a dizzy precipice from which no ves- 
tige of a parapet protects you. It has 
often been observed by those accustom- 
ed to donkey-riding in the mountains 
that on a dangerous path like this the 
donkey will never keep the middle of 
the way, as prudence might seem to-re: _ 
quire: he invariably either shaves the — 
wall or else walks on the very verge of 
the precipice.” I have heard different rea+ 
sons given for this singular fact, all of 
them reflecting much credit on asinine 
sagacity. But I am convinced that the 
true explanation of it is this; The don- 
key, being always an ill-used beast, nat- 
urally holds his driver in terror, and his 
two great principles when on the road 
are always to keep one eye on his dri-+ 
ver, and to get as far away from the 
switch as possible. Now, supposing the 
driver to walk, as he usually does, be+ 
hind, it is clear that the donkey could 
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carry out neither of his principles if he 
kept to the middle of the way: one side 
or the other must always be better suited 
to his purpose. In confirmation of this 
theory, I noticed on the occasion I speak 
of that when the driver walked on the 
outer edge of the path, kicking loose 
stones over and listening to the rever- 
berations caused by their fall, the don- 
key was scraping one of my legs against 
the wall: when, on the contrary, the dri- 
ver, with violent flourishes of his switch, 
chased the green lizards along the wall, 
the donkey was hanging my other leg 
over the depths below. As I preferred 
the dangers of the wall to those of the 
precipice, I discountenanced the pursuit 
of the lizards and encouraged the boy 
to try the echoes of the gorge. 

When I had been about an hour in the 
saddle I dismounted and scrambled up 
a dry watercourse to where some sin- 
gular flowers were growing. The point 
which I reached commanded an exten- 
sive view in a direction that up to this 
time had been hidden from me, and I 
sat down to enjoy it. It was the coast 
of the mainland, which with a beautiful 
curve stretches southward from Salerno, 
that drew my attention. The air was un- 
usually clear,.and all the chief features 
of the plain and the mountains which 
encircle it were visible as far south as 
where Cape Palinuro still keeps alive 
the memory of the Trojan exile’s ill- 
starred steersman. On the low hills 
that divide the plain from the moun- 
tains lay a rich brown light, and their 
irregularities resembled the folds of a 
crumpled garment. Villages and small- 
er clusters of houses dotted here and 
there the hills and the plain, and with 
my glass I could even discern the ruin- 
ed temples of Pzestum. 

Having remounted and resumed my 
journey, I passed before long through a 
dilapidated gateway, and after threading 


several narrow streets arrived at a large 


open space which was formerly the chief 
public square of Ravello. To-day weeds 
grow rank in every crevice of the pave- 
ment, and the few buildings that remain 
standing around it are in a sad state of 
decay. My first care was to visit the 


cathedral, which opens in the square. 
The bronze doors, on which more than 
fifty biblical stories are mutely told, are 
as beautiful as when they were first 
erected and the bishop blessed them, 
seven hundred years ago. The pulpit 
from which the Gospels were read is an 
admirable work of art. Like the famous 
pulpits of Pisa and Siena, it is supported 
by many small marble columns which 
rest on the backs of lions. The other 
pulpit, from which the Epistles were 
read, is only remarkable for two pic- 
tures in brilliant mosaics which adorn 
it. Jonah is the hero of each. In one 
of the pictures he looks anxious and 
melancholy —in the other, calm and 
well pleased ; for in the former picture 
he is just going into the whale’s mouth 
—in the latter he is coming out of it. 
On reaching the square again I found 
with vexation that I had left my opera- 
glass at the point on the road where I 
had climbed up the rock and had sat 
down to enjoy the view. Summoning 
my donkey-boy from out of the crowd 
of urchins that had gathered around him, 
I tried by a few simple gestures to inform 
bim of my loss. He was thoroughly ‘puz- 
zled, however, to know what I meant, 
and the more so as he had not seen me 
use the glasses in question. To explain 
myself better, I then went through with 
an elaborate pantomimic performance. 
I pretended to be jogging along on the 
donkey : I stopped, dismounted, climbed 
up the rock, picked flowers, sat down, 
took the glasses from,my pocket and 
looked into the distance with them. 
Then I laid them down by my side, 
and came away without them. The 
donkey -boy and the urchins watched 
me through with as much attention as 
if I had been the favorite hero of a 
Christmas pantomine, but they did not 
understand me at all: when I had fin- 
ished they all burst out laughing and 
asked me to do it again. To show them 
that it was an opera-glass I meant, I kept 
doubling up my hands into tubes and 
looking over at the other side of the 
gorge. They all gazed attentively in the 
same direction, until at last one of them 
said he saw what I meant. It was some- 
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thing moving on a large rock, and a live- 
ly discussion arose as to whether it was 
a man or a goat. Finally, I took out 
note-book and pencil and wrote down 
what I wanted, but my attendants gave 
me to understand that not one of them 
couldread. Just then a very respectable- 
looking old woman came tottering into 
our midst. In despair I shoved the note- 
book into her hands: she took it, and 
after fumbling a long time for her spec- 
tacles, found and adjusted them; she 
then closed the book, examined the 
binding, said it was pretty, but would 
be of no use to her, as she could neith- 
er read nor write. 

On a sudden a general shout arose 
around me of “Carmela! Carmela!” 
While I was wondering what this cry 
could mean half a dozen of my attend- 
ants ran off in the direction of a green 
door which belonged to a tumble-down 
house near the cathedral. Their contin- 
ued shouts and their vigorous assault on 
the door soon brought out a young girl, 
who on learning what was wanted came 
briskly toward me. With a modest sa- 
lute and asunny smile she asked in what 
_ way she could serve me. I showed her 
what I had written: she read it easily, 
explained it to the donkey-boy, and in 
a moment he was off at full gallop to re- 
cover my glasses. 

At first sight Carmela struck me as a 
charming person. She was about eigh- 
teen or twenty, and extremely good- 
looking. Chestnut hair and hazel eyes, 
such as she had, are not often seen in 
Italy, and they are a pleasant relief from 
the black hair and eyes which are almost 
universal there. Carmela wore the usual 
dress of the peasant-women of Amalfi, 
but everything about her was tidy, and 
her bearing gave unmistakable signs of 
education and refinement. The sudden 
apparition of such a superior person amid 
these surroundings of poverty; ignorance 
and desolation was most striking. I would 
gladly have detained her, but before I 
could think twice about it she had made 
me a pretty courtesy, tripped across the 
square and disappeared within the green 
door. The donkey-boy having come 
back with the missing glasses, I took a 
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few turns through the grass-grown streets ~ 
of this dead town, and then returned to 
Amalfi. 

The next morning no excursion that I 
could think of seemed so attractive to me 
as to go up to Ravello again. I started 
early, and ascended at my leisure on foot. 
When I reached the cathedral square my 
steps involuntarily directed themselves 
toward the green door. Some of my 
urchin friends of the preceding day, who 
were battering the features of an over- 
thrown marble ‘saint with a brick, left 
off their sport at my approach. One of 
them, divining my thoughts, said, “Car- 
mela is not here: she does not come up 
till noon.” I gave the boy a penny for 
his cleverness and his news, and to while 
away half an hour I went to visit the 
Rufolo Palace. Seven hundred years 
ago, when the Saracens were masters 
here, this palace was built in their grace- 
ful style of architecture by the Rufolo 
family. For many centuries it was the 
most splendid residence on the coast, 
and at different times was occupied by 
a pope and two kings. Though much of 
it now lies in ruins, a portion is still hab- 
itable. In the abandoned part there is 
a beautiful cloister surrounded by grace- 
ful’ Moorish columns in two stories, while 
the massive square towers not only attest 
the ancient strength of the edifice, but 
bid fair to last for a thousand years to 
come. This palace is at present the 
property and the home of Mr. Reed, an 
Englishman, who is the employer and 
the benefactor of many of the poor in 
the neighborhood. Mr. Reed has long 
wished to make a carriage-road from 
Ravello to Amalfi, but this project is 
strenuously opposed by the population, 
on the ground that if wagons could pass 
between the two towns the /acchini 
would be thrown out of employment 
and must starve. These facchini area 
numerous class of persons of both sexes 
who at present carry on their heads and 
shoulders all the articles of commerce 
which pass from one town to the other. 

At noon I was sitting on the cathedral 
steps waiting. Carmela soon appeared, 
and, flushed with the toil of the ascent, she 
looked even prettier than the day before. I 
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went to meet her, and she seemed pleased 
tosee me. I hadseveral questions already 
written out for her in my note-book, and 
in answer to them she told me that she 
lived with her father and mother in Amal- 
fi, but had always spent much of her time 
with her uncle, the parish priest of Ra- 
vello. It was he who had taught her to 
read and write. He was a lover of old 
and curious books, and had made a large 
collection of them. Now that his eye- 
sight was growing dim, and that he was 
in need of money, he intended to sell 
some of his treasures. Accordingly, Car- 
mela came up every afternoon to help 
the old man select and arrange those 
which were to be disposed of. If I was 
interested in old books, she said, her un- 
cle would be glad to see me. I required 
no urging, so Carmela and I entered the 
green door together. 

I found the priest in his library, the 
floor of which was so strewn with books 
and manuscripts that I approached the 
owner with difficulty. He was small of 
stature, sleek and in good condition, as 
becomes an Italian priest, and his soft 
black eye beamed with good-nature and 
honesty. He received me courteously, 
but when I spoke of buying some of his 
books he begged me to wait a few days 
until they should be in order. Hearing 
that I intended to spend the winter in 
Amalfi, and was looking for lodgings, he 
said that his sister, Carmela’s mother, had 
apartments to let which might suit me, 
and he suggested that Carmela should go 
with me and show me the way to them. 

Nothing loath, I took leave of the wor- 
thy man, and following my fair guide de- 
scended to Amalfi by a path still more 
precipitous than the one with which I was 
already acquainted. We loitered some- 
what on the way, for I had many ques- 
tions to ask about the vineyards and 
waterfalls and mills which we passed, 
and Carmela took pleasure in telling me 
all she knew about them. We passed 
quite through the town, and began to 
ascend the steep road which leads to the 
Capuchin monastery. Carmela’s home 
was a small yellow house standing in a 
garden just off this road. At a distance 
this house and garden seemed to be hang- 


ing on the very face of a precipice. In 


fact, they occupied a sort of shelf in the . 


cliff, which here rises perpendicular from 
the sea. Just behind the house the wea- 
ther-stained rock, adorned with scanty 
vegetation, rises to a dizzy height, while 
from the parapet in front of the garden 
one looks directly down upon the beach, 
several hundred feet below. It was the 
upper story that was to let, the lower one 
being occupied by the family. The rooms 
were plainly furnished, but were neat and 
clean, while the situation was so roman- 
tic, the air so pure, and the view so charm- 
ing, that I accepted at once the terms of- 
fered me, and arranged to take posses- 
sion of my new home on the morrow. 

I soon came to know the humble fam- 
ily well, and in my forlorn condition I 
took a singular pleasure in their society. 


Carmela’s father was bent with age, and — 


so infirm that he seldom went beyond the 
limits of the garden. But in his day he 
had been an able-bodied seaman, and, 
having made three voyages to the Le- 
vant, was now full of anecdote and story 
about the strange lands he had visited. 
His wife was a hale and vigorous woman 
of forty. In face she was strikingly like 
her brother the priest, but there was a 
shrewd twinkle in her eye which to his 
honest glance was quite wanting. The 
last member of the family was Beppo, 
Carmela’s brother, a tall, comely boy of 
fourteen : he was to follow the sea, as his 
father had done, and already he spent 
most of his time with the fishermen on 
the water. 

My coming made a great stir among 
this simple folk. I was the first boarder 
they had had, and I could see that the 
good mother’s genuine kindness to me 
and sympathy for my misfortune were 
seasoned with satisfaction at the increase 
which my presence brought to the family 
income. The old father’s dull life was 
brightened by the possession of a new 
companion, and he seemed to have me 
ever in his thoughts. As for Beppo, for 
days, and indeed for weeks, he never 
ceased to regard me with wonder, some- 
thing like that with which one looks at a 
meteoric stone which has just fallen at 


one’s feet. In Carmela’s life a consid- 
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erable change was made: the monot- 
onous spindle which had formerly oc- 
cupied her mornings was now laid aside, 
and she was very busy in caring for the 
rooms, the food and the linen of the 
young stranger. 

On asummons from Carmela’s uncle 
I went again to Ravello. The priest's 
books were now all arranged, and form- 
ed an attractive collection. A few pre- 
cious Aldines which were wanting to my 
set I bought at once, but after looking 
over some scores of other rare editions 
and of ancient manuscripts, I asked the 
priest if he could not give me a priced 
catalogue of the best of them. Yes, he 
said, he had such a catalogue, which he 
had made a year before, and I should 
have it, It was soon found, and the 
priest was about to hand it to me, when 
some doubt seemed to enter his mind 
and cause him to withhold it. It was 
best, he said, to verdfy it first. Accord- 
ingly, he laid the document on the desk 
before him, and as he read out the title 
of each book that was indicated, he hand- 
ed me the volume and requested me to 
see that it answered the description. I 
soon discovered that while I was occu- 
pied with title-pages and dates my com- 
panion was busy with the prices marked 
down in the catalogue, altering them to 
suit the quality of his present customer. 
“Just look at that beautiful margin !”" he 
would exclaim: “what a rare old bind- 
ing!’ And as I looked a stroke of the 
pen would change Io to 40, or 30 to 80, 
or set down a modest little 1 in the hun- 
dreds column, Never have! seen prices 
rise so rapidly. In halfan hour the value 
of the library was tripled, and all the 
while the good man’s face was the pic- 
ture of innocence and honesty. 

The climax of this singular scene was 
reached when we came to the Bible 
which Silvio Pellico had used during 
his long imprisonment in Austrian dun- 
geons. This precious memento of a 
hero’s sufferings had been marked at 
one hundred and. fifty francs, but this 
was no price at all for a rich foreigner, 
and especially. for one who had express- 
ed, as I had, warm sympathy for Italian 
patriots, 
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“See there!” said the priest reverent- 
ly, handing over the book with his left 
hand while he held the pen ready in his 
right: “that is the very text in which 
poor Silvio found his chief consolation, 
and there are some of the hairs which 
doubtless fell from his head as he was 
bending over these pages. Dear me! 
what sufferings! what devotion !” 

As I bent my eyes on these in’ 
objects a zero was boldly added to the 
hundred and fifty. 

“ And what is this price of this relic !” 
I asked. 

“Oh ! the price of it?’ exclaimed the 
priest in a tone which intimated that the 
thought was quite newto him. “Letme 
see !’’ and he looked very closely at the 
figures. ‘“ It seems to be marked at fifteen 
hundred — yes, fifteen hundred. How 
does that strike you?” 

I intimated that I thought it extremely 
dear. 

“Really ?” said he with evident disap- 
pointment. “Well, let me see! It is 
quite possible that a mistake has crept 
inhere. Yes, I think that 1 is a mistake, 
so I will scratch it out, The price, you 
see, is five hundred.” 

When the catalogue had been in this 
way completely verified, it was put in 
my hands, and I still keep it as a mon- 
ument of Italian priestcraft. 

Carmela was the busy one of the house- 
hold, and yet always found time to attend 
to my wants. It was she who waited on 
me at table, who answered whenever I 
rang: in short, it was she who in one 
way or another was serving me all day 
long. Now that her uncle’s library was 
in order, her afternoons were generally 
free, and I was often glad to have her 
go into town with me to act as inter- 
preter. Whenever I went alone I could 
converse only by means of gestures with 
the common people, none of whom could 
read. Now, there is no country in the 
world where gestures are more used 
to convey ideas than in the Neapolitan 
provinces: almost any simple action or 
feeling can there be expressed as pre- 
cisely by a motion of the hand or arm 
as by a word. Still, this language of 
signs failed me so often that in my visits 
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to the town I was happy only when Car- 
tela was by my side. 

Within doors, there was hardly an hour 
of the day when I was not with one or an- 
other of Carmela’s family. In the lone- 
liness of my forlorn condition the com- 
panionship of these humble friends was 
most grateful to me. To help pass the 
long evenings agreeably I learned to play 
with them scofa, the only game of any 
sort which they knew. Of the curious 
Neapolitan cards with which we played 
this game there are only forty in a pack. 
Spades are represented on them by the 
spada or short sword, clubs by veritable 
bludgeons, diamonds by yellow coins 
and hearts by cups. The Queen wears 
breeches, and is inferior in value to the 
Knave, who rides on horseback. 

One evening, when scopa had become 
monotonous, it occurred to me to have 
Carmela read aloud to us. The proposal 
took the old father and mother by sur- 
prise. Upto that moment reading had 
been to them only a mysterious branch 
of arithmetic by which accounts and re- 
ceipts were deciphered. They had never 
thought of it as a means of amusement. 
They yielded, however, to my instances, 
and Carmela’s library was brought out 
from a corner of the cupboard and 
searched for material. The only sec- 
ular book that could be found was the 
poems of Leopardi, the melancholy poet 
of Naples. With these Carmela was so 
familiar that she rather recited than read 
them. To me, too, they were old friends, 
and yet I hardly recognized them, for 
never could the printed page convey to 
the eye such fire and pathos as fell from 
(armela’s lips. The old people seemed 
uot insensible to the beauties of some 
passages, while Beppo, putting his el- 
bows on the table and his head between 
his hands, pretended to listen attentive- 
_ ly, but soon fell asleep. 

The next day I bought Manzoni’s 7 
Promessi Sposi, the best of all Italian 
novels. It was new both to Carmela and 
to me, and was much more to the taste 
of the family than Leopardi’s poetry. 
From the first page it fixed the attention 
of us all, and the reading of it was con- 
tinued evening after evening until a late 


hour. Beppo kept awake, and the old 
couple became so deeply interested in 
the characters of the book that they 
could talk of scarcely anything else all 
day long than the fears of Don Abbon- 
dio, the ‘resources of Perpetua, the trials 
of Lucia and the adventures of Renzo. 

But of all the books which in this way 
we read together in the course of the 
winter, none took such hold on the im- 
agination of my friends as the Leather- 
Stocking tales of Cooper. This was part- 
ly because the lively narrative pleased 
them and the details of savage life filled 
them with wonder, but partly too because 
these books spoke to them of America; 
for to the poor of Europe the name Amer- 
tca is a charmed word. It conveys to 
them, as a rule, no definitd notion either 
of distance, direction or size. To their 
minds, the emigrants who have gone 
thither are all together, whether they be 
hewing timber in Maine, digging for gold 
in California or planting tobacco in Bra- 
zil. But this far-away country, though 
imperfectly known, is doubly endeared 
to them. It is the asylum of their sons, 
their brothers and their friends; and it 
is, they believe, the one land in all the 
world where poverty and oppression are 
unknown. 

Seeing that the Indians had effected 
an entrance into Beppo’s mind, and were 
now fairly lodged there, I thought I would 
try and introduce some notions of history 
and geography in their train. Fetching 
an atlas and a picture of Columbus, I 
showed him, with Carmela’s aid, the po- 
sitions of Italy and America, and told 
him that Columbus was an Italian and 
a sailor, and that he discovered Amer- 
ica. This information was at first re- 
ceived with indifference, but as it grad- 
ually penetrated the coverings which en- 
cased Beppo’s brain his face brightened, 
and at last, with a glance of real intel- 


ligence, he exclaimed, “He discovered 


America, did he? Weren't you very glad 
to be discovered ?” 

If there was anything I enjoyed more 
than the evening readings, it was the 
walk with Carmela which soon became 
a regular feature of each day’s life. She 
was familiar with every object of interest, 
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and knew almost every person in. the 
neighborhood, and her sprightly talk and 
genuine love of the beautiful made her a 
most agreeable guide. Together we visit- 
ed the quaint little cathedral, which the 
sexton assured us was said to be the finest 
church in the world. Together we stroll- 
ed along the beach, and observed the 
masses of brick and mortar rounded by 
the waves of six centuries and mute wit- 
nesses of the encroachment of the sea 
upon the ancient site of the town. I 
came to know most of the townspeople 
by sight, and heard curious details of 
their every-day life. They are a mixed 
race, for Saracen and Norman, French- 
man, German and Spaniard, have in 
turn held Amalfi in subjection and left 
their mark upon its population. Like all 
Southern people, they delight in the use 
of descriptive nicknames. As in Madei- 
ra a very thin Englishman was chris- 
tened ‘ Deserter from the graveyard,” 
and as in Capri a certain lady who has 
beautiful white hair is popularly known 
only as “Cauliflower,” so in Amalfi 
“Desolation” was the nickname of a 
melancholy American of my acquaint- 
ance, and “ Lighthouse” that of another 
man who had a remarkably red nose. 

I have spoken of the immense bur- 
dens which the facchini, both men and 
women, here carry on their heads. The 
character of these burdens is sometimes 
singular. One day, just outside of the 
town, we met a novel funeral procession. 
It consisted of two persons, a priest and 
a woman ; and the latter was carrying on 
her head a coffin in which was the body 
of her child. At another time, as Car- 
mela and I were sitting on the stone steps 
which in one place form part of the 
mountain-path, a long file of barefoot- 
ed girls passed us on their way down, 
each bearing on her head a large square 
basket of oranges. At a short distance 
behind them a woman with a similar 
basket on her head was following. 
When she had reached us I stopped 
her, intending to buy some of the fruit. 
What was my surprise, on looking into 
the basket, to see, not oranges, but a 
legless man! He was her husband, and 
it was her custom to carry him down ev- 
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ery morning from their home, which was 

a hut on the mountain-side, to his place - 
of business, and to take him back in the 

evening. His business was begging, and 

his stand wasa sunny spot at a turn in 

the high-road near the entrance to the © 
town. 

Perhaps the most remharkable man in 
Amalfi is Signor Camera, an assiduous 

coin-collector and archzeologist. When 
I first visited him with Carmela she art- 
fully intimated that I was interested in 
the history of the town. The old man 
at once grew eloquent on the ancient 
power and glory of the republic, and 
the extent of the city before the sea had 
swallowed up the greater part of it. Nor 
did he omit to mention that the only ex- 
isting manuscript of Justinian’s Pandects 
was found in Amalfi, and that the mari- 

ner’s compass was beyond doubt invent- 

ed there. Signor Camera is happy in 

the possession of a unique coin, the fa- 

mous At»the beginning of the 

Crusades, Amalfi divided with Venice 

and Genoa the supremacy of the seas. 

Her sailors were the first to re-establish 

between Syria and Italy the commercial 

relations which formerly existed between 

them, but which ceased on the dissolu- 

tion of the Roman Empire. Through- 

out the East the tari of Amalfi became 

the ordinary standard of value, and was 

as well known there as the shilling and - 
franc are to-day. Yet, strange to say, 

not a single specimen of the tari was 

known to exist yntil a few years ago, 

when Signor Camera discovered the 
one which he now has. It is a small sil- 

ver piece, with a Greek cross stamped 
on each side. On one side is the legend 

Amaifi—on the other Civitas. 

The winter passed quickly away for 
Carmela and me, and it was only when 
the approach of spring threw the shadow 
of separation across our path that I saw 
how closely our hearts had grown to- 
gether. It is by imperceptible degrees 
that the ivy attaches itself to the object 
which it is destined to cover and adorn. 
In the morning the tender plant leans 
against a tree, a wall, a stone; in the 
evening a yearning tendril has embraced 
it; on the morrow others follow. Soon 
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no gentle force suffices to relax the hold 
which the plant has gained by quiet and 
unnoticed growth. So it is with our af- 
fections. Two hearts whose tendrils of 
sympathy have been for many days in- 
tertwining, albeit unconsciously, cannot 
be parted easily: they must be torn 
asunder. 

Not a word had yet been spoken by 
any one about my departure, when one 
evening in March, after the reading was 
over, I broke the news to the family that 
in less than a fortnight my brother was 
to arrive from India, and that I was to 
meet him in Naples and return with him 
at once to America. I was touched to 
see the real pain that this announce- 
ment seemed to give my friends. 

“T will go with you to America,” ex- 
claimed Carmela, “and read always to 
you and your friends.” 

She joined in the laugh which this 
wild proposal raised, and yet appeared 
disappointed that it met with no ap- 
proval. 

When I came down the next morning 
I found Carmela in the garden, and saw 


that she had ‘»cen weeping. She hand- 
ed mea letter to read The few words 
it contained were written in large and 
clumsy characters, and a cross accom- 


panied the signature. It was from a 
young fisherman to whom Carmela was 
betrothed, and who had been away all 
winter engaged in the coral-fishery on 
the coast of Africa. The letter said that 
he had had a good season, and would 
soon return to claim his bride. I did 
not need to ask why the news made 
Carmela weep. With a look which went 
to my heart, and a few words, she ex- 
plained it all. ‘I thought I loved him,” 
she said. 

It was a few days after this, on a bright 
and warm afternoon, that I determined 
to visit the Islands of the Sirens. These 
are three rocky peaks which rise out of 
the sea near the coast several miles to 
the west of Amalfi. As there was no 
wind, I took a boat with four rowers, and 
Carmela, Beppo and I were the passen- 
gers. The appearance of the islands at 
a little distance was picturesque in a high 
degree. On one side they were radiant 
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with the yellow light of the level sun- 
beams: on the other they were already 
dark with the shadows of evening. Their 
jagged outlines, clearly marked against 
the sky, were broken here and there by 
towers and walls which seemed to prom- 
ise the presence’ of human inhabitants. 
On nearer approach much of the charm 
of color vanished from these dreary rocks, 
and their barrenness and desolation be- 
came apparent. The buildings were all 
in ruins: church and tower and bastion 
had all long since been abandoned, and 
were now the abode only of lizards and 
bats. We rowed slowly around the first 
of these islands, observing attentively 
the extensive ruins and guessing at their 
original uses. Some of them were evi- 
dently of Roman origin, others not older — 
than the Middle Ages. We recalled the 
fact that in the days of Amalfi’s power 
her state prisons were here. We re- 
called too the severe punishment of 
the wicked doge Mansone, who, having 
usurped the supreme power in Amalfi 
and held it four years, was driven out by 
his brother the rightful doge, deprived of 
his eyesight and imprisoned here until he 
was allowed to retire to Constantinople. 

When we had rowed in like manner 
around the second island, known as II. 
Castelletto, we determined to land, see 
the sunset from its summit, and then 
return home by the light of the young 
moon. As we neared the landing-place, 
and were passing a point where the cliff 
rises quite perpendicularly from the wa- 
ter to a height of several hundred feet, a 
shower of dust falling on the boat caused 
ustolookup. There, on the very face of 
the precipice and near the top, we saw 
two boys scrambling about like goats 
from point to point, and gathering the 
long grass which grew in the niches of 
the rock. I was terrified at the danger 
they seemed to be in, but Carmela point- 
ed to the ropes by which they were at- 
tached to trees above, and said that it 
was in this way that many persons gained 
their livelihood. 

We landed. Beppo preferred to re- 
main on the beach with the rowers, while 
Carmela and I took the steep path which 
led up to the tower. On the way we met 
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the two boys going down to their boat, 
each laden with a heavy burden, the 
product of their singular industry. We 
sat at the base of the tower and watched 
the sun’s disk sink into a purple ocean 
and night climb up the mountains of the 
mainland, A large steamer was passing 
by. I pointed out to Carmela that it had 
come from India, and I had written “One 
more week,’’ when she took the note- 
book out of my hand and added the 
words, “of life.” I left her making a 
nosegay of the wild flowers which grew 
in profusion around the tower, and went 
to examine that part of the cliff where 
we had seen the boys at work. The 
ropes which they had used were still 
hanging there. Each was tied to a stout 
tree, and the knots lashed with a small 
cord. Holding on by one of the ropes, 
I could lean over and look down the 
precipice with safety. A beautiful bunch 
of jonquils was growing a few feet below. 
I thought they would be a pleasant sur- 
prise to Carmela if I could get them, and 
resolved to descend as far as where they 
grew. To make my rope more secure I 
undid the cord which lashed the other, 
and with it bound mine more firmly to 
the tree. I then took two or three turns 
of the rope around my waist, made a 
knot and let myself cautiously down. 
I had just picked the flowers when, 
looking up, I saw Carmela’s smiling face 
above. Instead of showing the least fear, 
she pointed to some similar flowers grow- 
ing quite out of my reach, and said she 
would get them herself. Before I could 
do anything to prevent her she was 
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scrambling down by the aid of the other 
rope. With horror I remembered that 
I had undone its fastening, and that 
it was quite insecure. I tried to arrest 
Carmela by the most earnest gestures, 
but in vain. The danger was terrible. I 
threw all my vows of silence to the winds 
and cried out, “Carmela, your rope is un- 
tied. For Heaven's sake, stop!” 

I “#%ed to say it, but not a sound came. 
Long disuse of my voice had made me 
indeed dumb! I started to move toward 
her, but before I had advanced a single 
step her rope gave way. A piercing shriek 
rang through the air, and there was the 
rushing sound of a body falling. I let go 
my own hold on the rocks, and knew no 
more. 

All that happened for many days af- 
terward was inextricably blended in my 
mind with the delirious dreams of a brain 
fever. When at last I came to myself 
again I was lying in a cool and dark — 
room. My brother was sitting by my 
bedside relating his adventures, and I 
was talking to him with as good a voice 
as ever. The shock I had received, it 
seems, had removed the temporary par- 
alysis of the vocal organs which my long 
silence had brought on. Suddenly, while 
I was half listening to my brother, and 
half trying to recall the events which pre- 


_ceded my illness, the memory of that last 


fatal evening came back tome. “And 
Carmela?” I exclaimed: “ what of her?” 
My brother pressed my hand tenderly 
and whispered, “ They never found her: 
the water is deep there and the current 
strong.” RosBert A. McLEop. 
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Ww bright or sombre gear, 
With smile or frown or song, 
In a masque the months go gliding 
Perpetually along. 
First January is here, 
With eyes that keenly glow— 
A frost-mailed warrior striding | 
A shadowy steed of snow. 
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THE MASQUE OF MONTHS. 


Then February, a form — 
Pale-vestured, wildly fair— 

One of the North Wind’s. daughters, 
With icicles in her hair. 

Then March, black robed in storm, 
The. dread of homebound ships, ‘ 

Who flies over lands and waters 
With a trumpet at her lips. 


Then April, gloom and shine, 
Sad, merry, wilful, meek, 
With a crocus in her tresses 
And with tears upon her cheek. 
Then May, the nymph divine, 
With shoulders white as curds, 
O’ercanopied by caresses 
Of butterflies and of birds, 


Then June, whose beauties vie 
With the roses’ richest shade, 
So sweet as to set us dreaming 
That a rose has grown a maid. 
Then passionate young July, 
That proud, hot-tempered lord, 
Who bears, though of genial seeming, 
A lightning-flash for a sword. 


Then August, grave, serene, 
A dame of stately grace, 
‘With the touch of time laid surely 
On her lovely dimpled face. 
Then soft September, seen 
In a nunlike veil of mist, 
With lashes that hide demurely 
Two glimmers of amethyst. 


Then flushed October, she 
Whose joys with pain are-blent, 
Like a queen whose soul is aching 
Amid pomps magnificent. 
Then dull November, free 
From hope, desire or care, 
Having done with all heartbreaking, 
Being simply cold despair. 


And last December drear, 
With piteous low-drooped head, 
In a voice of desolation 
Crying out, “The year is dead!” 
And so, with changeful gear, 
With smile or frown or song, 
The months, in strange variation, © 
Are ever gliding along. 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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THE MONT-DE-PIETE. 


THE MONT-DE-PIETE. 


HERE was a moment in the history 
of France when usury flourished in 
Paris to an extent unheard of even dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XV. It was under 
the Directory. A law had just been pass- 
ed declaring that money was merchan- 
dise like any other commodity. Imme- 
diately all Paris broke out into a vast 
eruption of pawnbroking establishments 
and money-lenders’ offices. “The lan- 
terns that serve them for signs,” said a 
writer of the day, “ would be sufficient of 
themselves to light up the public streets.” 
. These ‘bandits’ caverns,” as they were 
rightly called, -were closed by the orders 
of Napoleon when First Consul. A little 
later in the same year that witnessed the 
execution of that act of justice the Mont- 
de-Piété, the national pawnshop of Paris, 
was established under the form which it 
still retains. Its dimensions were ex- 
tended as its functions became more 
important, and it now comprises the 
main establishment, two dependencies 
and twenty-four branch offices. The 
main building is situated far from the 
busy haunts of gay Paris, in that quarter 
known as Le Marais. It is guarded by 
a permanent force of twenty-five police- 
men. Constructed about the year 1805, 
the edifice presents no traces of archi- 
tectural beauty: it is severe, cold and 
formal, as befits a building consecrated 
to business solely. 
The lending department is separated 
for convenience’ sake into two divisions. 
In the first are pawned jewels, silver- 
ware and all valuables of great price 
and of small bulk. In the second is re- 
ceived that class of objects known in the 
slang of the Mont-de-Piété—(for it, like 
most great institutions, has its special 
argot) as ‘‘ paquets.” The waiting-room 
is spacious, cold and dreary, with a paved 
floor and with wooden benches ranged 
against the wall. At the back a grating 


glazed with ground glass panes divides 


this hall from the office of the adminis- 
tration. The borrower transacts his busi- 


ness through a wicket so constructed that 
the persons within cannot see his face. 
If the object he brings be of gold or sil- 


_ver, it is taken, weighed and tested with 


acid: if it be set with precious stones, 
they are counted and their quality ver- 
ified by means of a microscope. The 
person who offers an article for pledge 
is called a “ public”: when he decides 
to pledge it he becomes an “engagiste.” 
In the latter case his pledge is immedi- 
ately registered, and he receives a num- 
bered ticket bearing the number of the 
article pawned and the announcement, 
“Good for the sum of ——,” signed by 
the chief of the office. The“ engagiste”’ 
is then a “borrower.” If the sum does 
not exceed fifteen francs, it is handed to 
him without further ado: if it be larger, 
he must sign a receipt and produce some 
evidence of identity, such as a voter's 
certificate or a receipt for rent, else the 
evidence of a third party becomes neces- 
sary. Should all these be lacking, the 
loan is withheld, the pledge is detained 
and the matter is investigated by the 
police. 

. The affair once settled and the money 
paid, the object is placed in the hands of 
a functionary known as the “packer,” 
who carefully examines it and verifies 
it before placing it in a box. If the 
article be worth less than twenty francs, 
the box is simply fastened by means of 
a string: if it is worth more, the box is 
wrapped in paper and carefully sealed. 
It then passes into the hands of the 
“sewer,” who sews upon it a duplicate 
ticket to that given to the borrower, care 
being taken to leave the number in a 
conspicuous position. It is then placed 
in aclosed basket to await its transmis- 
sion to the storehouse. Thanks to this 
system, nothing is ever lost or mislaid 
amid the vast quantity of articles that 
pass through the Mont-de-Piété yearly. 
During one of the brief intervals that 
sometimes occur when the waiting-room 
is empty a call is made for the porters. 
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The closed basket is then transferred to 
one of the storehouses. Of these there 
are two in the main building, corre- 
sponding to the two divisions of the 
loan office—the first for small and valu- 
able articles, the second for the packets. 

The storehouse of the first division is 
situated on the ground floor. It is there 
that the sealed boxes with their stamped 
tickets are transferred. The numbers of 
these tickets are registered in books cor- 
responding in binding with the color of 
the tickets themselves. To simplify re- 
searches, the Mont-de-Piété changes the 
color of its stationery and bookbinding 
every year. There are four colors that 
succeed each other in regular rotation 
—white, pink, yellow and green. Last 
year everything was green: the tick- 
ets, the placards, the coverings of the 
books, even to the covering of the di- 
rector’s portfolio,—all were green. This 
storehouse presents a perspective of pig- 
eon-holes packed full of small boxes, and 
of large fireproof safes wherein are stored 
the most valuable of the pledges of small 
bulk. To judge of the number of arti- 
cles contained in this storehouse a single 
statement will suffice: the Mont-de-Piété 
receives daily from one thousand to 
twelve hundred watches. In that vast 
hall are also stored such objects as 
would be injured by transportation, such 
as clocks, thermometers, mirrors, pic- 
tures and bronzes. 

The three stories immediately above 
the ground floor are devoted to the re- 
ception of “ packets '’—bundles, boxes, 
cases, trunks. Piles of books, musical 
instruments and umbrellas without num- 
ber form part of the plenishing of these 
halls, which are of enormous extent. At 
the top of the building, directly under 
the roof, are the rooms where the mat- 
tresses are stored. The mattress forms a 
very common object for pawning among 
the Parisian working-classes. Sometimes 
one person will pawn ten or twelve mat- 
tresses at once—the teacher of a broken- 
down boarding-school, for instance, or 
the proprietor of an unsuccessful board- 
ing-house. But the main establishment 
is not the one where mattresses most 
abound. They are to be found in the 


largest numbers at the branch store- 
house in the Rue Servan, which usually 
contains from eight to ten thousand of 
these bulky pledges. 

This storehouse is in itself extremely 
curious. Immense halls of iron, glass 
and brickwork shelter articles of furni- 
ture of all styles and sizes, from pianos 
and wardrobes down to footstools. ‘In 
sheds of corresponding dimensions, well 
protected from the weather, are stored 
all kinds of articles in metal—bath-tubs, 
sewing-machines, caldrons, even the legs 
and arms of unfinished statues in bronze. 
These last are more often ‘‘spouted "’ than 
is generally imagined. Many a hero who 
now sits, superb and haughty, on his met- 
al charger in some public square or park 
has passed thus, limb by limb, through 
the doors of the Mont-de-Piété. 

The length of time that an article can 
remain “engaged” at the Mont-de-Piété 
is one year. A respite of two months 
is usually accorded, at the end of which 
time, if the owner does not present him- 
self, it is sold at public sale. If it brings 
more than the sum paid upon it, this ex- 
cess is kept for three years subject to the 
owner's claim. At the expiration of-that 
period it goes into the hospital-fund of 
the city. These sales take place daily, 
a special order of objects being sold each 
day, so that the dealers may know when 
to attend. Thus, on Mondays the sales 
are of bric-a-brac and books; on Wed- 
nesday, of silks and shawls; on Thurs- 
day, of jewelry and precious stones. Sil- 
verware, diamonds and watches always 
bring good prices, but most of the other 
objects are almost literally given away. 
But let no bargain-hunter frequent these 
sales under the idea that he will be ena- 
bled to pick up some article of real value 
at a low price. The association that pre- 
sides over the furniture-sales of the Hétel 
Drouot is here in full force —that com- 
bination known in the slang of public 
sales as the Black Band. It is an asso- 
ciation formed by the second-hand deal+ 
ers of Paris to prevent any outsider from 
purchasing wares at a low price. The 
modus operandi of the Black Band is to 
bid up any article that an unwary stran- 
ger may wish to purchase. Should he 
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persevere, he pays at least as much as 
he could have bought the thing for at 
one of their shops: should he withdraw 
and the article be knocked down to one 
of the Band, the surplus above the ordi- 
nary price is paid by contributions from 
all the members, and lots are then drawn 
as to which of the number shall take it 
at the price it would have sold for had 
their operations been left undisturbed. 

The owner of the pledge has, how- 
ever, the privilege of renewal, unless it 
is of perishable materials or subject to 
deterioration, such as woollen goods, 


feathers, furs, etc. The process of re- 


newal is very simple, as it merely con- 
sists in paying the interest of the sum re- 
ceived. This system of reriewal is some- 
times carried to a perfectly absurd extent. 
Thus in 1872 a muslin window- curtain 
was sold which had been pawned in 1823, 
and on which seven times its value had 


been paid in the shape of dues and in- | 


terest on the original sum received, which 
was one dollar. There used to exist at 
the Mont-de-Piété an umbrella which 
was one of the curiosities of the place. 
It had hung on the same nail for forty- 
seven years, and was covered with a 
scaly coating of overlapping tickets. One 
of the directors of the establishment final- 
ly paid the amount due upon it, and sent 
it to its lawful owner, who straightway 
flew into a passion at being considered 
an object of charity. A young girl once 
pawned a bundle of underclothing, on 
which she received three francs. Reg- 
ularly every year she came to pay the 
interest due on that trifling sum, without 
ever being able to refund it and to with- 
draw her property. This went on for fif- 


' teen years, till finally some charitable 


soul, hearing of the circumstance, offer- 
ed to pay the three francs and to permit 
the poor creature to take her treasured 
packet out of pawn. When the woman 
came, as usual, to settle her little account, 
the bundle was placed.im her hands. She 
tore it open, displaying a well-worn petti- 
coat and fichu, and covering them with 
passionate kisses she burst into tears. 
These poor garments were the last relics 
she possessed of her dead mother. 

All the stories related relative to the 


transactions of the Mont-de-Piété are 
not quite so touching. Theft and fraud 
sometimes furnish the interest of the an- 
ecdote. Protected against the operations 
of the professional thief, the establish- 
ment is at the mercy of the aristocratic 
swindler who does not shrink from sully- 
ing the name that he bears, or the adroit 
adventurer who assumes a rank and po- 
sition to which he has no claim. A cer- 
tain false prince who made a great sen- 
sation in Parisian society a few years ago 
bought diamonds largely on credit, and 
immediately pawned his purchases, thus 
obtaining funds to carry on the cam- 
paign. And during the later years of the 
Empire a lady of real rank and position, 
connected by birth as well as by mar- 
riage with some of the noblest families 
of France, purchased of a jeweller in | 
the Rue de la Paix ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of diamonds on credit, which she 
hastened to pledge at the Mont-de-Piété; 
The jeweller, wearied of vainly demand- 
ing his money, made an appeal to jus- 
tice. Investigations were commenced, 
and the truth was at once discovered, 
What was to be done? The Mont-de- 
Piété would not restore the diamonds 
unless the sum advanced on them was 
repaid. This the lady and her family 
either could not or would not do. The 
jeweller wanted his diamonds, and clam- 
orously demanded them. The imperial 
court and Parisian society at large were 
on the point of being thrilled to the very 
core by a scandal of gigantic dimensions 
when the prefect of police happened to 
mention the matter to the emperor. That 
astute sovereign saw at once that it would 
never do to let things procged to extrem- 
ities. He paid out of his. private purse 
the sum necessary to get the jewels out 
of pawn, and they were restored to their 
rightful owner. 
The so-called confidential transactions 
of the Mont-de-Piété are among its most 
curious features. To. avoid publicity, 
many persons, instead of pawning the 
objects which they wish to pledge in the 
main hall, request a private interview 
with the chief director. This privilege is 
specially authorized by law, and is nev- 
er refused. The article pawned passes 
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through the same formalities as do those 
that are pledged in public, but the name 
of the owner is inscribed on a special 
register which the director keeps under 
lock and key, and which he alone ever 
sees. Sometimes the article thus mys- 
teriously pledged is of very small value. 
These confidential transactions are, how- 
ever, comparatively few in number, 
amounting to about one in every three 
hundred. Sometimes very curious ob- 
jects are pawned, an instance being 
known of a man having pawned his 
nose! That ornamental if not useful 
feature was a false one made of silver, 
the real one having been carried off by 
a musket-ball at the battle of Solferino. 
False teeth are by no means an unusual 
article for pawning, for if mounted in 
_ gold they become at once available. 

I have not space in the present paper 
to expatiate on the great usefulness of 
the Mont-de-Piété, but its benefits can 
be readily imagined. It is, above all 
things, the bank of the poorer classes. 
The humble dressmaker who has two 


dresses to make can obtain the trim- 
mings for dress No. 1 by pawning the 
stuff for dress No. 2. As soon as her 
bill is paid she takes dress No. 2 out of 
pawn, her profits on No. 1 enabling her to 
purchase all necessary matters for No. 2. 
The cocoa-vender pawns his gayly-dec- 
orated can at the beginning of the cold 
weather, and with the little capital thus 
obtained he sets up in business as a 
vender of hot roasted chestnuts. The 
workman who is so fortunate as to se- 
cure the privilege of setting up a booth 
on the Boulevards during the holiday 
season pawns his watch, his clock, all 
his little movables, to procure funds 
wherewith to purchase materials for con- 
structing the toys and knickknacks that 
are to constitute his stock in trade. Thus, 
the month of December is generally one 
of great activity at the Mont-de-Piété. 
The number of pledges annually amount 
to about a million and a quarter : of these 
fully five per cent. are never called for, 
and are sold at auction. 
Lucy H. Hooper. 
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TWO INTERVIEWS WITH PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN. 

URING the summer of 1862 I had 
occasion to call upon President 
Lincoln on behalf of an officer who had 
failed to secufe an adjustment of a claim 
against the government. This officer, 
attached to the staff of a brigadier-gene- 
ral, had been among the first to respond 
to the call for troops after the firing upon 
Fort Sumter, and had during the first 
year of the war seen most arduous ser- 
vice in organizing and sending regiments 
to the front, getting scarcely more than 
four hours’ sleep out of each twenty-four 
for months in succession, during which 
he had never drawn a dollar of pay. 
His brigade being stationed near Wash- 
ington, he applied at the paymaster’s, 


and learned, to his great surprise, that, 
inasmuch as the appointment of his gen- 
eral had not yet been confirmed by the 
Senate, none of his staff-officers could be 
recognized as entitled to pay. On the 
case being presented to the Secretary of 
War, the justice of his claim was admit- 
ted, and he was informed that it should 
be promptly adjusted, but repeated ap- 
plications secured only empty promises, 
the great pressure at the Department of 
matters of grave national import super- 
seding all individual claims upon official 
attention. Thereupon, a full statement 
of services rendered was drawn up, fully 
endorsed by some forty brother-officers, 
and, accompanied by a certificate of the 
same from his general, laid before the 
House of Representatives. It was favor- 
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ably reported on by the Committee on 
Claims, but Congress adjourned before 
any action was taken upon the report. 
Thus the matter stood when I undertook 
to lay it before the President. Sending 
in my card, the time being opportune, 
I was at once shown into the audience- 
room, where I found Mr. Lincoln alone, 
and was received with a cordial grasp 
of the hand. I said that I had not called 
to ask for an office for myself or any of 
my friends. “I am glad to hear it. Sit 
down, sir: that will make the conver- 
sation easier,” was his response as in a 
free, unceremonious way he drew mea 
chair facing his own, I stated my er- 
rand and the facts of the case as con- 
cisely as possible, and handed him a 
certified copy of the documents that had 
been laid before Congress, with the fa- 
vorable report thereon. He listened at- 
tentively. When I had concluded my 


statement his first remark was, “ Mr. 
G—, when you entered you said you 
had not called to ask for an office for 
yourself or any of your friends, but you 
have presented a matter here that I am 


afraid I shall find more difficulty in dis- 
posing of than I should have found in an 
application for an Yes, sir,” 
was my reply, “for you could readily 
have refused such an application had 
you seen fit; but I cannot see how you 
can deny the justice to this applicant 
that he has failed to find anywhere else, 
and to which he appears so fully entitled 
at the hands of the government.” He 
thereupon, somewhat to my surprise, 
opened the formidable roll of papers, 
read them entirely through, and nearly 
through a second time. Then, speaking 
very deliberately, he said, “I do not see 
how the government of the United States 
can afford mof to pay its officers for ren- 
dering it their services; and this case is 
evidently one of meritorious services that 
should be paid for. Now, sir, where shall 
Isend you to have it done ?’’'—“ Do not 
send me,” I answered, “to the War De- 
partment: I know the delay to be encoun- 
tered there. Send me, if you please, di- 
rectly to the paymaster-general."’ There- 
upon, tying up the roll of papers, he en- 
dorsed it thus: “Let the facts be ascer- 
Vor. XXI.—8 
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tained as to the length of service of the 
within-named J. B. S——, and let him be 
paid for the time he was in service, with- 
out formality. A. LINCOLN.” “There, 
sir! how will that do?’ he asked with 
hearty good-nature ; adding, “ You have 
no idea of the number of cases of a some- 
what similar character that are continu- 
ally being presented to me—cases which, 
in the present state of affairs, there seems 
no adequate provision to meet. I am 
sitting here from day to day just like a 
justice of the peace, hearing and deter- 
mining this class of cases."’ After thank- 
ing him warmly for his kind attention 
and the granting of my request, I ex- 
pressed to him the hope that when he 
should be finally relieved from the over- 
whelming cares of his high office not the 
least pleasant memories of his official 
life would be those of such acts of per- 
sonal administration of justice which, by 
virtue of his position, he could assume, 
when by reason of harsh, technical rules 
it could not elsewhere be had.—“ Per- 
haps so, perhaps so,” said he reflective- 
ly; and thus the interview ended. 

One evening in the summer of 1862 
the proprietor of the hotel at which I was 
living asked me if I would not interest 
myself in the case of a young officer of 
artillery who had that day arrived at the 
hotel on sick leave, very feeble and great- 
ly in want of some friend to represent 
him at the War Department, whither 
he had gone only to be repulsed. Upon 
this representation I at once assented, 
naming the time for him to call upon 
me. His appearance interested me at 
once, and the recital of his story enlisted 
my liveliest sympathies and secured the 
assurance of my best efforts in his behalf. 
I felt that if his wrongs were not right- 
ed it would be a burning disgrace to the 
government. His story was this: At the 
breaking out of the war he left a good 
position in Missouri as a civil engineer 
to enter a cavalry company under Fre- 
mont, who had been appointed to the 
command of the Department of the 
West. He served until dangerously 
wounded and placed in the hospital. 
As soon as he was again able to mount 
his horse he rejoined his. regiment, par- 
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ticipated in several severe engagements 
until again he fell, a minie ball having 
passed through his shoulder, leaving a 
large ragged orifice. Again for many 
long, weary months he lay in the hos- 
pital, piece after piece of bone finding 
exit through the open wound; but, young, 
ambitious, hopeful, he kept up his spirits, 
and finally, getting his discharge from 
the hospital, and determined to follow 
the fortunes of the general, for whom 
he had a high admiration, he proceeded 
to West Virginia, where Fremont was 
then in command, and again tendered 
his services. Fremont at once obtain- 
ed for him from the governor of West 
Virginia a commission as a lieutenant 
of artillery, and assigned him a posi- 
tion. Although greatly weakened by 
his wounds, he faithfully discharged his 
duties for four or five months, when, 
broken in health and unfit for service, 
he had been granted leave of absence, 
and had come to Washington to draw 
his back pay. It was his first visit; he 
knew no one; he was very thin and 
weak in body; his uniform was faded 
and threadbare. His face bespoke a 
truthful nature and his story was mod- 
estly told. From his vest-pocket he took 
a little parcel containing some twenty- 
five pieces of bones that had come out 
of his wound at intervals. On applying 
for his pay at the War Department he 
was informed by Major G—— that they 
had concluded not to recognize at the 
Department any commissions issued by 
the governor of West Virginia to the of- 
ficers in General Fremont’s command. 
They could pay no claims for services 
under those commissions, and he was 
ordered to report at nine o’clock the 
second morning thereafter to Captain 
Smith, to be mustered out of the service. 

I went with him to the officer who had 
thus received him, and who corroborated 
his statement, adding that although this 
was evidently a case of great hardship, 
still, they could not break the rule they 
had laid down. With this disheartening 
reply we withdrew. 

It was eleven o'clock, the heat terribly 
oppressive. We reached the grounds 
in front of the White House. “Do you 


see no further chance for me?’ my com- 
panion asked. —“ Yes, one chance, pro- 
vided you will follow my instructions to 
the letter ;”” and, pausing, I told him to 
enter the White House, go into the large 
reception-room, where he would. prob- 
ably find from fifty to a hundred people 
waiting to see the President, and wait till 
the usher announced that the reception 
hours were over for the day : then, as the 
crowd passed out, to walk boldly into the 
audience-room; and once in, I was sure 
the President would grant him an inter- 
view. He must state all the facts to him, 
and show him his commission and his lit- 
tle parcel of bones. I ended by bidding 
him cheer up, follow my instructions and 
report the result to me. } 
I returned tomy rooms. Three hours 
passed, and still he came not. At half- 
past two, however, he entered, his eyes 
lit up with a joyful expression and his 
thin face glowing with happiness. Draw- 
ing from the breast of his old faded coat 
a monstrous official envelope and laying 
it upon the table before me, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘Just look at that!” The envelope 
was unsealed and addressed “To the 
Secretary of War,” and it contained his 
old soiled commission, which had been 
treated as of such little value, with this 
endorsement thereon: ‘Let the within- 
named J. W—— be paid for his services 
up to date, disregarding all formalities. 


A. Lrncoxn.” He then informed me’ 


that he had followed my advice to the 
letter. When the usher announced that 
the hour had arrived for the Cabinet 
meeting, he saw a gentleman entering 
the President’s room, and boldly push- 
edinafterhim. The President requested 
the gentleman who had just entered, and 
who proved to be Mr. Secretary Seward 
come to attend the Cabinet meeting, to 
be seated while he spoke “to this young 
man ;” and seeming to observe that he 
was weak and exhausted, he invited him 
to be seated, and then asked him what 
he could do for him. For half an hour 
he conversed freely with him, drawing 
out all the facts in the case, examined 
the pieces of bone from the poor fellow’s 
shoulder, complimented him on his bra- 
very and his splendid record, asked how 
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he would like to go home and see his 
friends and recover his health, and have 
authority to raise a company of cavalry 
and command it himself. ‘Of course,” 
he replied, “he should be delighted to do 
that, but he had to report next morning 
to Captain Smith to be mustered out of 
the service.”” ‘Don’t give yourself any 
uneasiness: I will attend to all that. 
Obey the order and report to the cap- 
tain, but have no fear of being mustered 
out,” said the President, who then wrote 
his peremptory order that justice should 
be done to him. 

Armed with this weapon of strength, 
we hastened again to our inexorable 
major, and handed him the rejected 
commission with the order and sign- 
manual of ‘A. LINCOLN” upon it. He 
at first looked disturbed and as though 
he would like to evade compliance, but 
finally saying, ‘“‘This seems peremptory 
in its terms,” he issued the order that se- 
cured the young officer his rightful dues. 
But how about the morrow? Amidst his 
manifold, overwhelming official cares at 
that eventful period would A. Lincoln 
think of his promise? Yes, and he more 
than fulfilled it. When our lieutenant 
reported to Captain Smith, Captain Smith 
knew him, and was affable and kindly in 
manner. He had received orders not to 
muster Lieutenant J. W—— out of the 
service, but to see that he was provided 
with a proper conveyance to his home; 
and this was followed by a captain’s 
commission with authority to raise a 
company of cavalry. 

About a year afterward I received a 
call from a plump, erect, fine-looking 
officer in a new uniform denoting the 
rank of colonel, who soon identified him- 
self as the former Lieutenant J. W—, 
and who was now on his way to pay his 
respects to the President, who had re- 
cently promoted him to his present rank. 

W. I. G. 


VARIETIES OF CURRENCY. 
ALMOST every nation and tribe, as well 
as every epoch, has its peculiar currency. 
Not only gold, silver, copper, brass, iron, 
lead and paper, but glass, shells, beads, 
bark, stones, soap, bits of various colored 
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cloth, and numerous other articles, have 
been used to represent money ; and even 
in our own day the tourist in the far-off 
lands of the East finds it no easy matter, 
as he journeys from country to country, 
to keep the run of the ever-varying cur- 
rency. The Burmese, Karens and Shans 
have no coined money, lead and silver 
in bullion being the ordinary tender in 
trade. Weight and purity are of course 
the standards of value, and in testing 
these the natives are both punctilious 
and expert. For very small sums cow- 
vies or small shells are used, and in 
many places it takes from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred.cowries to make 
a single cent; so that women going to 
market need to carry two baskets—one 
for the marketing and the other for their 
cowries. In Siam also shells are used 
for all sums less than a fudng, which is 
the silver coin of the lowest denomina- 
tion, in value about seven and a half 
cents. The 4ca/—or dai, as it is called 
by the natives—is a silver coin worth 
sixty cents, and the half-tical and saving, 
also of silver, are valued respectively at 
thirty and fifteen cents. There is, be- 
sides, an imaginary saung-pie (three and 
three-quarter cents), and also a fe, or 
quarter -fuang (one and seven - eighths 
cents), but these are rarely coined. I 
have seen a few specimens, held by coin- 
collectors as curiosities, but, though real- 
ly a legal tender, they are no more used 
in trade than is the half-cent piece among 
our people. A gold fuang, identical in 
form and weight with that of silver, is 
worth two ticals, or sixteen times as 
much as its silver synonym ; and larger 
gold coins, bearing the same relative 
value, may be had at the mint or treas- 
ury, but they are not in general cireu- 
lation. All the coins formerly used -in 
Siam were made in the form of a cyl- 
inder, turned in at each end so as to 
resemble a bullet, and stamped with a 
small die on one side. But since the | 
accession of the present kings a curren- 

cy modelled after that of most European 

nations has superseded the old, while the 

latter has been, by royal edict, returned . 
to the mint, and is now entirely out of 

circulation. Besides the four coins al- 
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ready named, a two-tical piece has been 
introduced. It is a little larger than our 
silver dollar, its value being one dollar 
and twenty cents, and has for the cen- 
tral figure on one side an elephant, the 
national emblem of Siam, and on the 
reverse three royal or pagoda-shaped 
umbrellas. The tical, half-tical, saling 
and fuang are all identical in form with 
the two-tical piece, but none of the spe- 
cimens sent me bear either date or motto. 
_ Among the Malays, as might be ex- 
pected from their predatory habits, all 
sorts of coins are found in circulation, 
while none are claimed as a national cur- 
rency. At Batavia we find the Dutch 
currency ; at Singapore and Malacca the 
Company and Java rupees, the American 
dollar, Chinese cash and Bengalese fice 
make up the mongrel catalogue of cur- 
rent coins; at Sumatra and Borneo gold 
in nuggets is most frequently used, ex- 
cept for very small sums; while at many 
of the lesser Malayan islands shells of 
three distinct varieties, representing sev- 
erally rupees, annas and pice, are the 
ordinary tender. 

Salt was, for a long time, the ordinary 
money of the Abyssinians, and fish is 
still the legal tender of Iceland. Cow- 
ries, varying in size and color to repre- 
sent larger or smaller sums, are very 
generally used in Africa by the native 
tribes among themselves, while in their 
trade with foreigners gold-dust and ivory 
are given in lieu of coined money. So 
wampum, which was the ordinary cur- 
rency of our American Indians in the 
days of their freedom, has been super- 
seded by the barter of furs for the articles 
they obtain from their civilized neighbors. 

In the interior provinces of Northern 
China slips of the bark of the mulberry 
tree, bearing the imperial “chop” and a 
stamp to denote their worth, have long 
been used as we use bank- notes, the 
legal value being just what appears on 
the face. Marco Polo found these in his 
time, and they have still an extensive local 
circulation. At all the ports frequented 
by foreigners Spanish dollars are current, 
but wherever offered they are carefully 
weighed and their purity tested, after 
which they are stamped with a steel 


punch, and are thenceforth known as 


“chop dollars." As every Chinese re- 


ceiver of these dollars puts a fresh chop 
on them, their value is in time material- 
ly diminished, as they necessarily lose in 
bulk, and they can be paid or received 
only according to their weight in silver, 
What is called in China “Sycee silver” is, 
after all, the real currency of the empire 
—that is, ingots of silver of uniform puri- 
ty paid out by weight—and almost every 
one carries about his person a case of 
small, neat ivory steelyards for the espe- 
cial purpose of weighing the silver used 
in ordinary traffic. The /edng, tseen and 
Jin, called by foreigners, ae/, mace and 
candarin, are mere nominal coins repre- 
senting certain weights of silver—seven 
hundred and twenty taels or leangs being 
the equivalent of one thousand dollars, 
The only real coin the Chinese have in 
circulation is the copper one known as 
“‘cash,”’ and even this is not coined, but 
cast, Itis about three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter, with a square hole in the 
centre, and bears on one side the date 
of the issue, and on the reverse the name 
of the reigning emperor. Its value varies 
from one-sixth to one-tenth of a cent, 
and for the convenience of dealers the 
coins are strung together in bunches of 
a hundred each. 

A stamped leather currency has ob- 
tained among many nations, beginning 
with the Carthaginians; and historians 
tell. us of leather coins with a silver 
nail in the centre that were issued in 
France; by King John the Good in 1360. 
In some small villages in Scotland la- 
borers formerly carried in their pockets 
nails instead of coin to pay for the day's 
supply of bread and ale; just as the na- 
tive Australian divests himself of a string 
of beads for the purchase of some covet- 
ed luxury. A Scotch missionary to a lit- 
tle group of islands in the South Pacific 
found bits of red flannel the only money 
in circulation. On inquiry, he learned 
that these savage islanders had never 
seen any sort of clothing other than that 
supplied them by Nature in the form of 
barks and skins until the body of a ship- 
wrecked sailor was drifted on their shore. 
His red flannel shirt so excited the won- 
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der and admiration of tliése intutored 


children of Nature that by common con- 
sent they cut the garment into shreds, 
which thenceforth became the “curren- 
cy” of the island, many of these novel 
“coins” being worn already to a gauzy 
transparency when first seen by the mis- 
sionary. 

Many nations have selected for their 
currency some product of their own 
country that was both abundant and 
highly prized. Thus, Sicily and Italy 
having plenty of copper, their first coin- 
age was of that metal ; and for the same 
reason in Asia Minor go/d coins were 
the earliest issued. Herodotus records 
that the Lydians were the first people 
known to have introduced gold and sil- 
ver coins, both being in circulation as 
early as nine hundred years before our 
Lord’s advent. Gold was first coined by 
the Romans in the year B. Cc. 286, and 
silver B.C. 281. 

In many parts of Europe a composition 
of silver and copper known as dudiion is 
much used for small coins, but these pos- 
sess only a local value, being made to 
represent more than their intrinsic worth. 
So in various Oriental cities where one 
never sees a bank-note there are coins 
of opaque glass, the stamp upon which 
determines the respective value of each. 
It may be ten cents or a hundred dollars: 
the coins will in both cases be identical 
in size and general appearance, and dif- 
fer only in the figures stamped thereon. 

F. R. F. 


AN EXTINCT CLASS OF NOVELS. 

Amonc the literary changes of the day 
is the disappearance of the ‘sea-novel. 
It has passed away with the seventy-four, 
the frigate, the plunging clipper and the 
“long, low, raking schooner” so dear to 
pirates and their admirers. The ‘broad 
and bracing atmosphere of the sea has 
been abandoned for thé close and arti- 
ficial air of the salon and the spa. The 
novel of society is overwhelmingly in 
the ascendant, and society turns up its 
nose at the flavor of tar. 

Time was when Cooper, Marryat and 
“Tom Cringle’’ made us all delightfully 
at home upon the brine. Nautical phrases 
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were at our tongues’ ends. We were as 
familiar with the maintop as with our 
chair, and knew how to get there with- 
out stooping to the lubber’s hole. Spli- 
cing the bobstay (wasn’t it the bobstay 
that was everlastingly in need of spli- 
cing ?), rigging a jury-mast and fishing 
a broken spar were every-day achieve- 
ments. We all felt sure that we could 
make a forty-four go at least fourteen 
knots on a dragged bowline, and a few 
of the more advanced and venturous 
would not have hesitated at the critical 
experiment of club-hauling the ship in 
a desperate gale and a narrow channel 
off a lee shore. 

Now, we have utterly forgotten all this 
part of our education. The time spent’ 
on our self-training as fireside seamen 
goes for naught. Ships have become 
as much machines as looms and cotton- 
gins. They are made of iron and run 


.| by steam. Their little masts, which sel- 


dom spread a sail, and are apparently 
meant more for show than use—a con- 
cession to tradition, like the bowsprit, 

which has ceased even to be a sham— 
will be left out altogether before long. 

The old salts who are sparsely scattered 
among the stokers and deck-washers gaze 
up from the forecastle with regretful con- 
tempt at such abortive representatives of | 
the goodly erections “hewn on Norwe- 
gian hills.” The chances of the weather 
are no longer a fruitful mine of situations, 
the day of arrival being almost as easily’ 
fixed as that of departure. The craft, 
mostly small, which are still dependent 
on the wind carry a short passenger-list, 

and the names on it offer scant material 

for heroes and heroines. Pirates are un- 
known, the Riffs, the Algerines and the 

haunters of Pine Island having been ex- 
tirpated or disarmed long ago. A court- 
ship of six months on an Indiaman is no 
longer a possibility, the young ladies des- 

tined for the Calcutta market all going 
by the Suez Canal. But for the occa- 
sional foundering of a steamer, the ma- 
rine business, from a belles-lettres point 
of view, would be dead. Sea-fights, when 

they happen again, will be of an entirely 

new pattern, the product of the ram and 

the torpedo. The old style can no longer 
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be made available, both writer and read- 
er being ignorant of their details and the 
dialect necessary to their description. 

It is odd that a field once so rich should 
become so barren, and that fiction should 
be denied the power of seeking its mate- 
rial from three-fourths of the surface of 
the globe—that, too, when the floating 
population of the planet is greater than 
ever before, if less picturesque in its con- 
ditions and capabilities. Impossible that 
the romantic ocean should have lost all 
its romance—that the grand and exhaust- 
less theme of the old poets should utterly 
give place, as a literary resource, to the 
thoughts and fortunes of villagers and 
cits and the petty flutterings of the but- 
terflies of fashion. E. C. B. 


RUSSIAN JOKES. 


ALTHOUGH Russian literature has un- 
doubtedly produced some of the greatest 
humorists in the world (Nicholas Gogol, 
at least, being unmatched in his own line 
save by the equally inimitable Nathaniel 
Hawthorne), their humor is so thorough- 
ly national, and so utterly different from 
that of the Anglo-Saxon races, that an 
English or American reader who had not 
actually visited Russia would probably 
see no point in it whatever. For the pe- 
culiar form of pleasantry which we call a 
pun the structure of the language gives 
little or no facility ; and the quaint turn 
of expression known as the “Irish bull,” 


so prominent in all Western jest-books, . 


_is absolutely unintelligible to a Russian, 
as a certain English traveller once learn- 
ed to his cost. He had attempted to di- 
vert a native acquaintance with the an- 
ecdote of a wayside notice in England: 
“This way to Hadham. All persons who 
cannotread may apply tothe blacksmith.” 
The Russian did his best to laugh, but 
evidently saw nothing in the story, and 
the Englishman retired in disgust. Early 
the next morning his friend burst in with 
a shout of laughter, exclaiming, “Ah, 
mine friend! I do see him now! Stupid 
dat I vos! To be sure, de blacksmith 
might not be at home!’ Such was his 
idea of the joke! 

' Considering the wide difference be- 
tween Eastern and Western humor, it is 
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somewhat singular how many of the fa- 
miliar jests of our childhood are to be 
found circulating (usually with but little 
alteration) around the evening samovar 
in the log-built hamlets of Russia. Few 
jokes are better known either in Eng- 
land or America than the story of the 
man who, asking a passer-by whether a 
certain bright light in the sky were the 
sun or no, received for answer, ‘ How 
should 7 know? I’m a stranger in these 
parts.” A parallelism occurs in the Rus- 
sian tale of a peasant who, having gone 
to the town to buy himself a pair of new 
boots, fell asleep by the roadside on his 
way home, and was stripped of his cher- 
ished boots by a light-fingered tramp; 
but his sleep remained unbroken till a 
passing wagoner, seeing him lying half 
across the track, shouted to him to “‘take 
his legs out of the way.” “Jy legs?” 
echoed the half-aroused sleeper, rubbing 
his eyes: “those legs ain’t mine—mine 
had boots on!’ The idea here is pre- 
cisely that of the Scottish carrier who, 
waking from a sound nap to find his 
horse gone and himself and cart strand- 
ed in the middle of the highway, re- 
marked sententiously, ‘Weel, if this is 
me, \ hae lost a horse; but if it’s no me, 
I hae found a cairt.”’ 

But the most striking coincidence of 
all is that of ‘‘The Wooden Sword,’ a 
joke attributed to no less a personage 
than Peter the Great’s famous jester Ba- 
lakireff, who divides with Marshal Su- 
varoff the honor of standing godfather 
to half the “good stories’”’ in Russia. 
The jester having petitioned to be ap- 
pointed an officer of the guard, Peter 
assented, but on condition that if ever 
caught without the sword that marked 
his rank he should be severely punish- 
ed. During the night the czar purloined 
the weapon, to the extreme dismay of 
Balakireff when he missed it next morn- 
ing; but his ready wit speedily suggest- 
ed the filling of the empty scabbard with 
a sword of lath, the hilt being fashioned 
into the closest possible imitation of that 
of his lost sabre. Thus equipped, he came 
boldly on the parade-ground. Peter in- 
stantly divined the stratagem, and at 
once began storming at one of the men 
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for some pretended fault, ending by or- 
dering Balakireff to ‘draw his sword and 
cut the rascal down,” : The poor jester, 
thus driven to extremity, laid his hand 
on his hilt as if to obey, but at the 
same time exclaimed fervently, ‘‘ Mer- 
ciful Heaven! let my sword rather be- 
come a lath!" And, drawing it, he ex- 
hibited a lath in very deed; whereupon, 
amid a universal roar of laughter, Peter 
bade him go free. This is precisely the 
stratagem practised upon Caliph Haroun 
al Raschid by Yussuf the water-carrier in 
Captain Marryat’s Pasha of Many Tales; 
but whether the genial captain drew it 
from a genuine Eastern original or from 
his own inexhaustible brain, can never 
be known. 

Another of Balakireff’s recorded jests 
saved from a more serious punishment 
one of his own cousins, who had fallen 
under the czar’s displeasure. Peter, see- 
ing the jester enter the hall of justice, 
called out to him, “It’s no use, my lad: 
I swear I will not grant what you are 
going to ask.”’ Balakireff instantly re- 
sponded, “Then pray don’t pardon my 
cousin ;” and the czar, thus caught ih his 
own trap, remitted the penalty. This, 
though undeniably authentic, has its 
counterpart in classic history — every 
schoolboy (as Lord Macaulay would 
have said) being familiar with the de- 
liverance of the town of Selymbria by 
a similar device from the vengeance of 
Philip of Macedon. 

As might be expected from a nation 


of keen bargainers like the Russians, a 


large number of their popular legends 
turn upon the outwitting of one man by 
another, the victimized party being al- 
most invariably a German or a Tartar 
—a curious expression of national an- 
tioathy. In one of these tales (which 
has its Anglo-Saxon counterpart in the 
story of “The Three Sailors and the 
Loaf”) a Russian and a Tartar, cross- 
ing the steppes in company, find their 
Stores reduced to a single fowl of re- 
markably meagre aspect. The Tartar 
proposes to draw lots for it, but the Rus- 
sian moves as an amendment that it 
shall belong to whichever may have the 
most satisfactory dream. The Tartar ac- 
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cordingly lies down to invent a dream, 
and after a-time calls out triumphant- 
ly, “Ah, my friend! I’ve had a famous 
dream: I thought I was taken’ up into 
paradise and placed at the very feet of 
the Prophet.” “Just so,” quoth the Rus- 
sian coolly: “I saw you go up, and I 
made sure you'd never be so foolish as 
to come back again when you were once 
there; so I just ate the fowl myself.” - 

The following specimen of Russian 
simplicity (said to be perfectly authen- 
tic) has found its way through every 
part of the empire: An old mujik 
(peasant), travelling by rail from Mos- 
cow to St. Petersburg for the first time 
in his life, encountered a crony at the 
halfway station of Bologoé, where the 
down- and up-trains meet. Quite un- 
suspectingly, he got into his friend’s car 
instead of his own, and began to glide 
back toward his starting-point. After 
the lapse of half an hour, during which 
the old man seemed to be meditating 
deeply, he suddenly broke forth ‘‘Won- 
derful invention these railways, brother! 
You're going to Moscow, and /'m going 
to St. Petersburg, and yet here we are 
both in the same car!” 

The too literal obedience to orders 
characteristic of the average Russian has 
furnished material for many grotesque 
anecdotes, one of which is worth quot- 
ing as a specimen: A Moscow merchant 
sent his country-bred servant to the store 
with two twenty - kopeck pieces (twelve 
cents), bidding him buy bread with the 
one and butter with the other. The man 
not returning, his master followed, and 
found poor Vasili standing at the en- 
trance of the store, scratching his head 
with one hand while he held out the two 
coins in the other. ‘Oh, master!’’ he 
cried in a tone of utter despair, “I've 
gone and mixed the two pieces; and 
now I can’t tell which was the one for 
the bread and which for the butter.” 

Of the countless anecdotes of this kind 
which cluster about the name of Marshal 
Suvaroff it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to make a fitting selection—first, because 
such tales always lose immeasurably 
when translated from the quaint pic- 
turesqueness of the original; and sec- 
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ondly, because the rough-hewn pleas- 
antry which delighted the rude soldiers 
of the eighteenth century is far too 
coarse for the refined readers of the 
nineteenth. One instance, however, in 
which the grim old general found the 
point of his own joke turned most ef- 
fectually against himself, will bear quo- 
tation: “In one of Suvaroff’s earlier 
campaigns he was making the round of 
the outposts one bitter December night, 
in a frost of truly Russian intensity, when 
he came suddenly upon a sentinel whom 
he attempted to pose with the question, 
‘How many stars are there in the sky?” 
The man, not a whit disconcerted, coolly 
answered, ‘ Wait a bit, and I'll count;’ 
and, to the general’s dismay, he delib- 
erately began to do so. He had count- 
ed up to a thousand, and showed no sign 
of leaving off, when Suvaroff (who was 
by this time more than half frozen) in- 
quired his name and galloped away; 
but the next day the facetious sentry 
found himself raised to the rank of cor- 
poral, and looked upon with marked re- 
spect by the whole army as ‘the man 
who was too sharp for our father the 
gener. ” 

The sovereigns of Russia, as well as 


her generals, have occasionally appear- 
ed in the field of pleasantry, though 
usually in’ a somewhat practical form. 
Peter the Great’s favorite jest of placing 
on the table at one of his state dinners 
an enormous pie, out of which, when 
cut open, walked a hideous little dwarf 
in a staring scarlet uniform, is well 
known, and aptly illustrates that low- 
ness of taste and feeling which alloyed 
the many splendid virtues of his strange- 


ly mingled character. A more polished. 


as well as more humane jest is ascribed 
to Alexander I., who, learning that one 


of his nobles, a personal friend of his — 


own, had fallen into embarrassed circum- 
stances, sent him a handsomely - bound 
book entitled A Friend in Need, the 
leaves of which proved to consist en- 
tirely of bank-bills. On their next meet- 
ing the czar inquired how his friend liked 
the new work. ‘Your Majesty,” answer- 
ed the courtier with the freedom of a 
licensed wag, “I have just finished the 
Jirst volume with much satisfaction, and 
am come to ask if the second is ‘in.’” 


The emperor laughed good-humoredly, . 


and showed his appreciation of the hint 
by sending him a fresh subsidy om the 
following day. 


LITERATURE 


New Ireland. By A. M. Sullivan, Member 
of Parliament for Louth. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

It is generally true of nations, as of indi- 
viduals, that when least heard of they are 
faring best. A South American republic, 
with its chronic disturbances and periodical 
pr ciamientos, cuts a much more conspic- 
uous figure in the newspapers than Holland 
or Norway keeping the even tenor of a quiet 
prosperity; and the improvement of Ireland 
during the last three decades was easily to 
be inferred from the cessation of those ex- 
citing bulletins which had so long chronicled 
her condition. With this inference most peo- 
' ple have been satisfied, without asking for 
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further information: the patient being re- 
ported.convalescent, anxieties ceased and in- 
quities dropped. Yet the case was one of 
those which deserve a retrospective study, 
the more so that while all were acquainted 
with the general nature of the treatment—the 
substitution of tonics and a nourishing diet 
for the blood-letting and other “lowering” 
processes which had heightened the fever 
while reducing the system—few had exam- 
ined the prescriptions in detail, and the pre- 
cise mode in which they had acted was by no 
means clear. It is this ignorance which Mr. 
Sullivan has undertaken to dispel, not by 
technical descriptions, which could be of in- 
terest only to the faculty, but by a series of 
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lively sketches illustrative of all the phases 
both of the malady and the cure, as well as 
of the wrangles of the doctors, the bewilder- 
ment and refractoriness of the patient, the 
soothings and remonstrances of the nurses, 
and the hopes and fears of the bystanders. 
His qualifications for the task are undeniable. 
Not only as a member of Parliament, but as 
the editor of a leading journal in a country 
where editors are personally more active and 
conspicuous as party leaders than is often the 
case even in France, he has been conversant 
with the measures, has mingled in the scenes, 
has directed many of the tactical manceuvres 
and inspired some of the popular agitations 
of the transitional period with which his work 
is chiefly occupied, while the men and events 
of an earlier time are known to him not only 
from historical sources, but through traditions 
with which no one not in a similar: position 
could well be as familiar. These varied 
means of information he has, on the whole, 
turned to good account. If not absolutely 
impartial, his tone is that of a candid de- 
bater, never of a thorough-going partisan; 
if the excitement of past conflicts lends a dis- 
proportionate emphasis to some of his per- 
sonal recollections, his style is never disfig- 
ured by the rhetoric which was nd doubt 
abundant on such occasions; and if he does 
not exhibit that spirit of drollery which en- 
livens the narrations of so many of his frieze- 
coated compatriots, he can tell a good story 
without either missing the point or overlay- 
ing it with exaggerations. Avoiding statis- 
tics, except in rare instances, he yet manages 
to give details and results in a way to-satisfy 
those who seek for information, while the 
least curious reader will find himself too well 
entertained to quarrel with the instruction 
he will have incidentally gleaned. 
Beginning with a retrospective glance at 
the Ireland of forty years ago, the. author 
gives a short account of O’Connell and the 
Repeal movement and the general state of 
the country down to “the Black Forty-Sev- 
en”—the year of famine, and the turning- 
point from which he dates the tendencies 
and impulses that have brought about a new 
order of things. “It is impossible,” he says, 
“for any one who knew the country previous 
to that period, and who has thoughtfully 
studied it since, to avoid the conclusion that 
so much has been destroyed, or so greatly 
changed, that the Ireland of old times will be 
seen no more.” It is natural that he should 


speak with regret of the consequent disap- 
pearance of “some of the most beautiful 
traits of Irish rural life *—*the simple con- 


fidence that bolted no door,” “the housing 


for the night, with cheerful welcome, of any 
poor wayfarer who claimed hospitality,” “a 
thousand kindly usages and neighborly cour- 
tesies.” But he has no disposition to under- 
value “the notable changes for the better” 
which have sprung from the same cause. 
“ Providence, forethought, economy, are stud- 
ied and valued as they never were before. 
There is more method, strictness and punc- 
tuality in business transactions. There is a 
graver sense of responsibility on all hands.” 
These were direct results of a crisis in which 
the agencies of Nature played the chief part, 
working with the searching and ruthless 
power that compels attention to her violated 
laws. Indirectly, the results are to be traced 
in wiser legislation, diminished turbulence 
and crime, and a more conciliatory spirit in 
the different creeds and classes whose fierce 
hostility had so long divided the nation into 
two camps, and made chronic rebellion on 
the one side and misrule and oppression on 
the other the special characteristics of Irish 
history. This amelioration was not sudden, 
nor has it gone on without deflection or re- 
lapses. ‘ Young Ireland” and Fenianism 
showed a bolder and more defiant spirit than — 
O’Connell, and provoked a spirit of repres- 


.sion which, if less harsh and stern than that: 


which had dictated the reprisals of an earlier 
period, was more deliberate and effective. 
Evictions and agrarianism still showed the 
vices of the prevalent system of land-tenure, 
and are not even yet entirely extinct features 
of the modified form in which it continues to 
exist. But the flames that have leaped up 
thus brightly from time to time have sprung 
from a fire that was surely and gradually dy- 
ing out, indicating the fall and displacement 
of the fuel, not any fresh supplies. Lawless 
agitation has lost its motive and spent its 
force. Abuse of power is witnessed only in 
isolated cases, and excites only sympathy for 
the victims in those who might formerly have 
been expected to countenance and imitate it. 
A fusion of interests and sentiments is every- 
where apparent, and with it the spread of a 
national feeling which is gradually eradica- 
ting internal hatreds and enhancing the im- 
portance and consideration of Ireland as a 
member of the United Kingdom. 

Among the legislative measures which 
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have conduced to this end, two stand con- 
spicuous, if not for what they have already 
wrought, as landmarks of progress and tri- 
umphs over bigotry and inert obstruction.. 
The benefits of the “ Encumbered Estates 
Act’? can indeed be demonstrated by figures, 
but its ulterior influence on the tenure and 
transfer of landed property generally, in 
Great Britain as well as Ireland, is only be- 
ginning to show itself in a wider condem- 
nation of the complicated and grotesque sys- 
tem which has hitherto resisted arguments 
based on first principles and on the example 
of foreign nations. The Disestablishment 
of the Protestant Church of Ireland, by re- 
moving the last “grievance” of the Irish 
people, the surviving monument of ages of 
tyranny and persecution, has had a moral 
effect which cannot be over-estimated, put- 
ting an end to sectarian animosities and 
heart-burnings, and making it possible for 
men of opposite creeds both to mingle in 
kindly intercourse and to co-operate in mea- 
sures of public utility. Unhappily, it has not 
yet had the result of uniting their efforts for 
the removal of the great evil under which 
Treland still labors—its lack of educational 
advantages. In this respect its progress dur- 
ing the past thirty years will bear no com- 
parison with what has been accomplished in 
most other countries; and though Mr. Sulli- 
van tells us that “the effect and influence on 
Ireland of the measure of. educational gain, 
achieved within that period has been incal- 
culable,” it is clear that an immense stride 
will have to be made before “‘ New Ireland”’ 
can hope to overtake even the most back- 
ward of the European states, much more to 
seize the position which the natural intel- 
ligence of her people entitles her to occupy. 

In some of his last chapters Mr. Sullivan 
gives an account of the “‘ Home Rule” move- 
ment, in which he has himself borne an ac- 
tive part. Its direct object, that of a separate 
Parliament, may be thought chimerical after 
the solid and sturdy resistance of English- 
men of all parties to former projects of the 
kind. But Irish agitation has shown a strange 
capacity for effecting its purposes after re- 
peated defeats, and some recent utterances 


‘of Mr. Gladstone would seem to indicate 


that the Liberals of England are beginning 
to speculate on the advantages of making 
some concessions to a party which seems not 
unlikely to hold the balance of power after 


the next dissolution and election. In any 


case, the movement cannot but be productive 
of some good. In distinction from all for- 
mer movements it has carried along with it 
men of all ranks, of all political parties and 
of all religious beliefs. It has given a severe 
blow to the influence of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy as well as of the Liberal aristoc- 
racy. Whether it spreads until it absorbs 
the mass of the voters or dwindles under the 
force of counteracting tendencies, it will have 
had the effect of diffusing a truly national 
sentiment, and of fostering the spirit of patri- 
otic union and oblivion of old hatreds, which 
affords the best promise for the future of 
Ireland. 


History of the Ottoman Turks. By Sir Ed- 
ward S. Creasy. New York: Holt & Co, 
From the author of Zhe Fifteen Decisive 

Battles of the World one would be apt to 

expect a production somewhat more sensa- 

tional in style and tone than the present 
work. For our agreeable disappointment 
we are indebted doubtless to the circum- 
stance that the book is mainly a condensa- 
tion from the ponderous history of Von Ham- 
mer, and the sober German keeps his fol- 
lower steady. The anti- Russian feeling of 
an Englishman is manifest enough, as is the 
corresponding disposition to put the best pos- 
sible face on the history and capabilities of 
the Turks. A narrator possessed by the op- 
posite prejudice would have looked less kind- 
ly on a race in whose dynastic and political 
record, from the thirteenth century to our own 
day, he would trace systematized assassina- 
tion and massacre, and would have cited less 
confidently the slaughter of St. Bartholomew 
and the storming of Ismail as offsets to the 
established law under which the incoming 
sultan, down to the present century, put all 
his brothers to. death, the uniform slaughter 
of all adult male and enslavement of all 
female captives in war, and the arbitrary, 
bloody and capricious administration of jus- 
tice by all entrusted with it, from the bey to 
the padischah. He would have had some- 
thing to say about Scio and Missolonghi, and 

Ibrahim’s devastation, within living memory, 

of Greece, and would by no means have ac- 

cepted Wellington’s keynote that the battle 
of Navarino was “an untoward event.” 
That the Turks are simply encamped in 

Europe is made evident by a history which 

has for one of its objects to prove that they 

are not. It is no modern novelty that they 
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show a consciousness of the fact themselves. 
Five centuries ago they organized their Eu- 
ropean empire on a military basis, which ex- 
ists, where they have been able to maintain 
it, to-day. The beys hold by a military ten- 
ure, and the power of the sultan is the abso- 
lute sway of a military commander. Forts 
are the only permanent improvement exe- 
cuted during the occupation. There are no 
roads, no bridges, no docks, no schools: the 
best of the mosques are old Christian churches. 
What has really been accomplished in the way 
of civil order and peaceful activity is due to 
the subject population, who could not wholly 
be repressed, aided by the prolonged and de- 
termined interference of the great powers. 
These last have often defeated their own ef- 
forts by their mutual jealousies and open con- 
flicts. If they can exert sufficient self-control 
now to smother for a time these obstructing in- 
fluences, the rescue of most of the European 
provinces of Turkey will possibly be com- 
pleted before the expiration of five years, and 
Bosnia and Bulgaria, if not Roumelia in addi- 
tion, be given to their own people, and placed 
under institutions at least infinitely preferable 
to the drumhead discipline of a Moslem camp. 

England’s present Russophobia, so very dif- 
ferent from her sentiments a hundred years 
ago, when she was hand in glove with Cath- 
arine II., and refused to listen to French pro- 
tests against that potentate’s seizure of Turkish 
territory, is not very easy to explain by argu- 
ments that will bear the light. It cannot be 
her apprehensions of danger to her Indian 
communications. Russia is nearer India on 
the southern coasts of the Euxine and Cas- 
pian than she would be on the Bosphorus, 
and much more free from British interposi- 
tion should she decide to attempt the march. 
England and Holland were united in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century in opposi- 
tion to the same. Russian movement on Byzan- 
tium now in progress. They had then no men- 
tionable possessions in India. But they had 
the Levant trade, and wanted no new com- 
petitor for it. The same spirit of general com- 
mercial rivalry now operates. Eighty mil- 
lions of a hardy and energetic race, shut in by 
Baltic ice for seven months of the year, are 
struggling for an outlet to the sea, the high- 
way of nations. They do not ask that Eng- 
land should give up to them, or to any one, 
Gibraltar, Malta or her other grips on the 
Mediterranean. They only ask that the Turk- 
ish stop-gap in the Bosphorus should be lift- 


ed. It is a stumbling-block and a nuisance 
at their door, the abatement of which they 
may as rightfully demand as England would 
the erection of a Moorish castle at Gravesend, 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

Caricature and other Comic Art, in all Times 
and many Lands. By James Parton. With 
203 Illustrations, New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Among the original or guasi original 
‘books of the season,” Mr. Parton’s stands 
perhaps the best chance of enduring for 
many seasons. It is true that, from the na- 
ture of the subject, its claims to originality 
are necessarily small. Research and repro- 
duction, not invention or new conceptions, 
were the matters chiefly demanded, and, if 
these were well supplied, all we had a right 
to ask for in addition were good taste in se- 
lecting, skill in combining and general merit 
of execution in the writing and engraving, 
None of these qualities seem to us to be ab- 
sent. Subjects tainted with grossness — by 
far the most numerous in the comic art of 
former ages—have been scrupulously avoid- 
ed; yet the illustrations comprise specimens 
of almost every time and type, and, so far as 
we have been able to compare them with the - 
originals or with the copies from which they 
are borrowed, they are rendered with fidelity 
and spirit. The text gives a just proportion 
of descriptive, historical and anecdotical 
commentary, and, though chiefly the result 
of compilation and largely made up of ex- 
tracts, is free from the patchwork appear- 
ance, the disconnected scraps, the unsifted 
deposits, that characterize so much literature 
of this kind, especially if the material be of 
a light and gossipy description. No doubt 
Mr. Parton’s labors have been greatly facil- 
itated—rendered possible, indeed—by those 
of his predecessors, Champfleury and Wright, 
to whom he makes due acknowledgment in 
his preface. But the works of those authors, 
rich in antiquarian lore, minute in treatment, 
and for the most part bulky and costly, are 
unsuited or inaccessible to the majority of 
readers, whose tastes and capacities Mr. Par- 
ton has thoroughly gauged. Handsome, 
portable and amusing, this volume is one to 
lie on the table, to be handed round in com- 
pany, to be read at leisure or taken up at odd 
moments, to be generously given away or 
jealously guarded from covetous fingers, ac- 
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cording to the mood or disposition of the 
possessor. (One copy we know of is des- 
tined for the latter mode of treatment —a 
fact mentioned simply by way of warning, 


not of example.) ; 
The arrangement which Mr. Parton has 


adopted is in the main chronological. He 
begins with the comic art of the ancients— 
of which the relics here represented have not 
become pointless or unintelligible—proceed- 
ing, however, in an inverse order from the 
Romans to the Greeks, Egyptians and Hin- 
doos. Next comes the caricature, religious 
and secular, of the Middle Ages, with sub- 
jects only too abundant and calling for the 
greatest care in selection; of the Reforma- 
tion and Puritanism, somewhat monotonous 
from its polemical character, but historically 
precious; and of the precursors of Hogarth, 
Dutch and English, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when Law’s scheme and 
other financial bubbles were the most obvi- 
ous objects for satire. Hogarth, one of the 
greatest and most profound of humorists in the 
truest sense of the term, began as a caricatu- 
rist, though one of a new order, infusing into 
his wildest fancies and exaggerations a mean- 
ing deeper than the cursory glance could read, 
and giving to his slightest sketches the force 
and variety of a composition. The specimens 
here given of his work in this kind are less fa- 
miliar than the later and greater productions 
of his pencil, and the best of them, “The 
Motion,” has unfortunately been so reduced 
that the finish of the details, and especially 
the portraiture—which does not, as Mr. Par- 
ton seems to think, depend wholly for ap- 
preciation on a knowledge of the persons 
and recognition of the likeness—are alto- 
gether lost. The caricature, chiefly English, 
of the Revolutionary period, comes next in 
order, and finally, after a digression to ‘ Car- 
icatures of Women and Matrimony” and 
comic art in China and Japan—an odd dis- 
position as regards both these subjects them- 
selves and their relation to the general plan 
—we reach the caricature of the present age, 
subdivided into French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, English and American. Here there 
is, of course, plenty of room for diversity of 
opinions as to the principles which have 
guided Mr. Parton’s choice. Taking into 
account all the difficulties arising from the 
embarrassing richness of the material, he 
seems to us to have shown, on the whole, 
excellent judgment, and to have been espe- 
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cially happy in selecting specimens represen- 
tative of national characteristics as well in 
manners as in art. 


The House Beautiful: Essays on Beds and 
Tables, Stools and Candlesticks. By Clar- 
ence Cook. New York: Scribner, Arm- 


strong & Co. 

The feast to which Mr. Clarence Cook in- 
vites us is composed of dainties, not to say 
tidbits; the bill of fare— menu, we should 
have said—shines in satin and gold; the 
“ornaments” are rare and exquisite; and 
even the grace before and after meat have 
a delicate aroma of their own, the former 
being a quotation from Jeremy Taylor on 
love as the great sweetener of felicity, and 
the latter a little homily apropos of Emer- 
son—who is reverently alluded to as the 
‘ poet-philosopher very dear to some Amer- 
icans who were young thirty years ago”? — 
on the beauties of plain living and high 
thinking, and “the little which furniture, 
and decorations, and equipage have to do 
with happiness or with true largeness of 
life.” Thus modern rococo flavors its ma- 
terial aspirations with a soupcon of esthetics, 
and the young couple in search of just the 
prettiest or latest thing out in the way of fire- 
screens or curtain-tassels may feel that they 
are engaged in no vulgar mission, but are 
furthering the advent of that exalted style 
of living when truth and beauty, the pleas- 
ures of sense and the delights of the soul, 
shall melt into one, and that one hold uni- 
versal sway. Whether this be the real Gos- 
pel of the Greeks, from whom it is profess- 
edly derived, might admit of discussion; but 
so far as it serves to animate the crusade 
against Ugiiness as a household deity, wor- 
shipped by the multitude and ministered 
to by upholsterers, the preaching of it can 
scarcely be too earnest. The particular text 
on which Mr. Cook, if we have gathered the 
full purport of his discourse, is most inclined 
to insist, is the propriety of doing away with 
all that is heavy and cumbrous, and substi- 
tuting forms that shall commend themselves 
to the eye by the qualities of lightness and 
grace, and fill so little space as to be unob- 
trusive to the rest of the person. Man thus 
attains to his proper place among his sur- 
roundings: the furniture has been made for 
him, not he for the furniture. Moreover, it 
is made to subserve a higher purpose than 
that of his comfort. Stuffed chairs and broad 
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beds do nothing for the cultivation of his 
taste, besides degrading him to a mere ap- 
pendage, sometimes scarcely visible. Our 
pianos are justly pronounced by Mr. Cook 
“the ugliest pieces of furniture which we of 
this generation, fertile in ugliness, have as yet 
succeeded in inventing ;” and he assures us 
that if we were to return to “the style of 
Louis XIV.’’—not, we presume, the actual 
make of that period —as depicted in “a 
water-color drawing by one of the new 
school of Italian artists, . . . the result might 
be delightful.”” From Mr. Cook’s point of 
view we have no doubt it would, and he 
would scarcely consider it a valid objection 
that we should have to begin by reducing 
the compass and resonance of the — zmstru- 
ment, we were about to say, but the word 
would be out of place. All the objects de- 
picted in the illustrations of this volume have 
the prevailing characteristics we have noticed, 
and the skill and taste of the designers and 
engravers have combined to give them a se- 
ductive charm. 


Contemporary Art in Europe. By S. G. W. 
Benjamin. New York: Harper & Bros. 
In this volume of respectable but by no 

means alarming size Mr. Benjamin goes over 

the whole ground of English, French and 

German art of to-day, giving an account 

of the financial and social condition of art 

in each country, and of the aims, tendencies 
and following of each school, together with 
notices more or less full of individual artists, 
including all names of wide or special rep- 
utation. An interesting feature of the illus- 
trations, which are numerous and good, is 
the introduction of a number of spirited lit- 
tle portraits of leading artists. Mr. Benja- 
min writes in a fluent and entertaining style, 
and has aimed at a catholicity of view cor- 
responding to that of his plan. If he has 
given us nothing very new or suggestive in 
art-criticism, he looks at pictures with the 
lively interest and technical appreciation of 
one of the trade, while never losing sight 
of the fact that cechnigue should be subser- 
vient to idea; and he exhibits a genial desire 
to discover merit in whatever spot it may be 
lurking. His own sympathies are with the 

Munich school, of wich he gives an inter- 

esting account. His conclusions in regard to 

contemporary art may be summed up in his 
own words: “In taking a retrospect of the 
whole question of contemporary art in Europe, 


we are inclined to think that the French gov- 
ernment, instead of offering a prize of five 
thousand francs for the best essay to show. 
what renders contemporary French art pre- 
eminent beyond other schools of the day, 
might better have offered a prize for an ex- 
planation of the causes. which enable the art 
of Germany, four hundred years after she first 
produced an art - school, to rival French art 
in technical qualities and to surpass it in im- 
agination and moral grandeur.” This leaves 
the question of the French government still 
unanswered, and without contesting the 
technical éc/at assigned to the Germans by 
Mr. Benjamin, we would mention the truth- 
fulness of French art—its utter rejection of 
conventionalism—as a trait which has often 
been cited as distinguishing modern litera- 
ture and art generally, but which belongs es- 
pecially to the French. It is the truth not of 
a simple people, but of one too d/asé and cyn- 
ical to be put off with conventionalisms ; but 
in all its varieties of manifestation its stamp 
is upon French art of the present day, from 
the poetic truth of Millet to the lower truth 
of Géréme or the coarse realism of Courbet. 


The Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Illustrated. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 


Hawthorne’s romances lend themselves 
more naturally than many works of imagi- 
nation to the purposes of illustration. The 
weird picturesqueness and ideal beauty of 
their conceptions are well fitted for transla- 
tion into the sister art, while the foreign 
scenes or customs upon which so much 
stress is laid invite the aid of the pencil, 
were it only to serve the explanatory pur- 
pose of a map or outline. A form of illus- . 
tration which we have seen employed with 
effect in copies of Zhe Marble Faun is that of 
photographs purchased in Rome and insert- 
ed by the owner. These present a running 
commentary of the Roman scenery, works 
of art, etc., which are ever present as a back- 
ground to the drama; and though the per- 
sonages are necessarily lacking, this need, 
were it felt, could be easily supplied by the 
reader’s imagination clothing a few of the 
statues with the proper costume. 

In illustrating 7he Scarlet Letter the artist 
has no such accessories at hand. The scene 
is confined to familiar and unpicturesque 
New England, while the background of Pu- 
ritan life and manners is a theme which is 
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worn somewhat threadbare for ordinary pur- 
poses of art, and might with propriety, we 
think, be left to Mr. Boughton to extract what 
further sweetness he may be able from it. 

It is almost entirely with the central inter- 
est of Zhe Scarlet Letter that the illustrator 
has to do, and the task is no unworthy one. 
The simplest in conception and treatment 
of all Hawthorne’s books, it is for that very 
reason the one which as a work of art comes 
nearest to perfection. The story is sus- 
tained upon one low intense chord of pas- 
sion; there is nothing to divert or relieve 
this intensity; all the minor incidents and 
scenes combine to heighten it. The effect 
on the reader is single and powerful, the 
more so as the passion is of that element- 
ary kind which forms the basis of all real 
tragedy. To expect the illustrator to rise to 
the full height of this tragedy would be de- 
manding a power not only akin, but equal, to 
that .of the author; yet there should be a 
certain unity in the illustrations correspond- 
ing to that of the book: any falling off in 
earnestness, any step in the direction of the 
ridiculous, would have been jarring. Miss 
Hallock has known how to preserve this 
unity. Her rendering of the character of 
Hester is nearly always earnest, sometimes, 
as in the interview with Chillingworth in the 
prison, even powerful. She has preserved 
the feeling for beauty and grace which al- 
ways distinguishes her work, while escaping 
the tendency to mere prettiness and sweet- 
ness too often seen in her drawings, and ex- 
cusable enough in the illustration of ordinary 
gift-books, but fatal to the handling of sub- 
jects that appeal to the imagination and the 
intellect. The engraving is not unworthy of 
the designs, and all the graces of typography, 
paper and binding contribute to render this 
edition of 7he Scarlet Letter that real treas- 
ure to the lover of books, an édition de luxe 
of a favorite author. 


The Flood of Years. By William Cullen 
Bryant. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Flood of Years is the latest work of 
the venerable poet whose own honored years 
have raised him to a throne such as Words- 
worth speaks of : 


Rightly is it said 
That man descends into the vale of years, 
Yet have I thought that we might also speak, 
And not presumptuously, I trust, of age 

As of a final eminence—a point 

On which ’tis not impossible to sit 

In awful sovereignty. 
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Mr. Bryant’s sovereignty is mild, not awful, 
but its prerogatives are not less powerful. His 
friends—and his large audience will be main- 
ly composed of those who have given an ap- 
preciative welcome to his former works—will 
find no decline in his verse, which is easy, 
suave and cultured as ever. Mr. Bryant’s 
career has been a singularly even and sym- 
metrical one. Few poets can have had so 
little to strike out or disavow. Beginning 
with none of the extravagances or eccentri- 
cities which the o’ervaulting imagination so 
often commits and the maturer judgment so 
surely discards, Mr. Bryant early formed po- 
etic principles that have lasted him through 
life. Zhanatopsis and The Flood of Years 
may be placed side by side, as not only the 
same in metre, but in all essential particulars 
fairly equal. The printing and binding of 
the latter poem are in good taste, and the 
engravings by Mr. W. J. Linton are very 
delicate, pleasing and well executed, if oc- 
casionally somewhat over -fanciful for the 
themes. 


Christmastide, containing four famous Poems 
by favorite American Poets. With Illus- 
trations. The River Path, by John Green- 
leaf Whittier; Excelsior, by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow; The Rose, by James 
Russell Lowell; Baby Bell, by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 

The text of the conventional gift-book, like 
the husband of a woman of fashion, is an in- 
significant feature in the combination. These 
poems —separately as well as collectively— 
are neatly bound in uniform style and adorn- 
ed with a host of engravings from various 
sources. , Buyers will easily pardon the trans- 
formations undergone by Mr. Lowell’s hero- 
ine at the hands of such different artists as 
Miss Hallock and Mr. Reinhart, or the di- 
versity of scenery along the banks of a river 
whose course would seem to embrace differ- 
ent portions of New England, California and 
Switzerland, with a coup d’atl of Rome. Mr. 
W. Homer, in illustrating “‘ Excelsior,” seems 
to have been sensible of the approach to the 
ridiculous made by that sublime epic. His 
youth ’mid snow and ice is certainly of strange 
device. The determined angularity of his 
figure augurs well for success in Alpine feats. 
The drawings by Miss Curtis in Mr. Aldrich’s 
poem and elsewhere are rather hackneyed in 
sentiment and wanting in refinement. Mr. 
Moran, Mr. Hart and Mr. J. A. Brown are 
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represented by somewhat more attractive 
work. On the whole, these books are fairly 
good specimens of their class, and, being 
marked by no great diversity of merit, pre- 
sent a choice which a mere glance at the titles 
will in most cases be sufficient to decide, 
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Single Famous Poems. Edited by Rossiter 
Johnson. New York: Henry. Holt & Co. 


« This volume,’ the editor tells us. ‘is in- 
tended to represent popular rather than crit- 


ical taste.” He appeals, therefore, at once to | 


the court of ultimate resort, to which we will- 
ingly refer him, without venturing any opin- 
ion as to its probable decision, but also with- 
out any favorable endorsement. No critical 
taste, certainly, could be expected to endorse 
such balderdash as “The Death of Napo- 
leon,’? by Isaac McClellan, much less the 
transmogrification into eighteenth - century 
namby - pamby of that most pathetic of all 
lyrics, “ Fair Helen.” Of the latter let this 
specimen suffice: 

** For me she lived, for me she sigh’d, 

For me she wished to be a bride, (!) 

For me in life’s sweet morn she died 

On fair Kirkconnel-Lee !”’ 
The collection includes many gems of a 
purer ray, but they are not rarities, like these, 


Tales from Foreign Tongues: Memories, 
from the German of Max Miiller; Gra- 
ziella, from the French of Lamartine; 
Marie, from the Russian of Pushkin. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

The first of these three stories, each a sep- 
arate volume, is a youthful work of Max Miil- 
ler, full of deep thought and poetic feeling, 
and justifying the translator in his assertion 
that, though “ without plot, incidents or sit- 
uations, it is nevertheless . , . unflagging in 
interest” and ‘ abounding in beauty, grace. 
and pathos.” There is nothing specially 
Teutonic about it, as the second titl—“< A 
Tale of German Love ”’—might lead one to 
expect, Perhaps, however, love receives its 
epithet only from the habit which Germans— 
excepting only the historians of Von Sybel’s 
school —have of prefixing the adjective to all 
such abstract terms as love, courage, fidelity 
—above all, modesty, of which, like Natty 
Bumpo, they boast an extraordinary share, 

Lamartine’s egoism had so thorough pos- 
session of him that it doubtless permitted 
him to feel chiefly pleasure when weaving a 
romantic and painful episode of his early life 
into the charming tale of “Graziella.” The 
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hopeless love of the beautiful Italian and 
the poet’s own indifference helped perhaps 
to confirm his natural vanity; but the. world 
can afford to pardon him, having as a result 
these glowing pages, at once so beautiful 
and clear in the description of the people 
_ and scenery about the Bay of Naples. The 
translation is in general faithful and spirited, 
but in a passage on page 105 an error occurs: 
the English expresses the direct opposite of 
‘ what the author meant tosay, and gue would 
be more correctly translated by ‘ without.” 
Those who know Pushkin only by his 
fame will be disappointed by so simple a 
story as “ Marie,” which, moreover, hardly 
deals with Russian-life, since the stagnation 
of a small Siberian fort cannot be dignified 
by that name. The scenes, too, from the 
Cossack rebellion are told in so direct and 
unpretending a manner as to appear almost 
commonplace and devoid of the excitement 
naturally attendant on such a theme, But it 
is in this very simplicity that the real value 
and charm of the story lie. Pushkin could 
not apparently better satirize his contempo- 
raries than by holding up a mirror to them, 
Of course much has changed for the better 
in Russia since this book was written; that 
it is so is due in great part to men like its 
author, who strove to bring life and light 
into the dead mass, 


The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the Old 
Greek Fairy Time. Illustrated J. Moyr 
Smith. New York: Henry Holt & Co 
A Greek legend adapted for young readers 

inevitably recalls Zanglewood Tales ; but any 

comparison would be obviously unfair, since 

Hawthorne alone has succeeded in transfer- 

ring the nectar of myths to another vessel 

without allowing it to lose on the way either 
beauty or spirit. Tried by a commoner stand- 
ard, this work is entitled to high praise: it is 
written in a lively style, and combines exact- 
ness of detail with picturesqueness of descrip- 
tion. Much instruction, too, as to the cus- 
toms and dress of the “sons of the Achzeans”” 
is to be derived from the notes and the illus- 
trations. These latter are excellent, follow- 
ing the best authorities in their representation 
of architecture and costume, including spe- - 
cimens of early sculpture and pottery in the 
British Museum and Schliemann’s discoveries 
in the Troad. A lad with any liveliness of 
imagination would be led on by these to fur- 
ther study of such matters in other and graver 
works. Indeed, it seems probable that a 
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teacher has planned and executed the work, 
wishing to lighten as far as possible his own 
ungrateful task, and knowing that no boy can 
derive much pleasure from Homer and Vir- 
gil unless he has some acquaintance with the 
mythology which forms the first motive for 
every action narrated in those authors. This 
conclusion is strengthened by the motto on 
the title-page, which seems to promise the 
handsomely-bound volume as a prize to him 
who may be foremost in the race through the 
First Latin Book : 
thy reward— 
The gods give naught to sloth. 


About Old Story-Tellers--of How and When 
they Lived, and What Stories they Told. 
By Donald G. Mitchell. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


This little volume of causeries, biographical 
and critical, presents the youngsters with a 
literary pleasure which grown-up people have 
hitherto had all to themselves. And an ex- 
cellent kind of criticism it is for them—the 
expression of a hearty boyish enjoyment of 
the old stories, combined with a careful 
though not wearisome or over-precise atten- 
tion to their merits of style and idea, and ac- 
companied by little biographical sketches to 
make their authors more real. Mr. Mitchell 
has had a somewhat delicate task to perform 
in selecting from the lives of different writers 
such facts as should be suitable to present to 
very young readers. He has acquitted him- 
self very creditably on the whole, though we 
have noticed a few things which might very 
well have been omitted: the horrors of the 
French Revolution, for instance, should have 
been less dwelt upon (children have a nat- 
ural shrinking from horrors), and the ques- 
tion whether Madame Cottin loved her hus- 
band is immaterial to the understanding of 
her book. A few more anecdotes would not 
have been out of place in some of the lives: 
the book being addressed to an unsophisti- 
cated audience, even the best-known ones 
would be pardonable. A writer in the Sat- 
urday Review not long ago excused himself 
for quoting at length a scene from the Vicar 
of Wakefield, saying that he would not have 
done so if anybody now-a-days read that 
book, or even knew who wrote it. There is 
point in the remark. Mr. Mitchell has en- 
deavored to remove any such reproach from 
the rising generation, but the very attempt to 
lead the young to the old story-tellers shows 
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that the latter are further off than they were 
from a generation which seized and devour: 
ed them without incitement. Still, there are 
boys and girls—we hope not a few — who 
may be spurred by this book to read and 
enjoy the grand old boys, or who having 
read them will enjoy reading about them, 
and seeing their own pleasure reflected in 


these pages. 


The Enchanted Moccasins, and Other Le- 
gonds.ct of the American Indians. Compiled 
inal sources by Cornelius Mat- 

thews. ith Illustrations. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The editor of these legends expresses the 
hope that they may, in the form in which he 
presents them, besides proving a source of 
pleasure to children, be found useful by stu- 
dents of Indian manners and mythology. He 
does his best, however, to prevent this hope 
from being fulfilled by omitting remarks and 
explanations which the nature of the subject 
demands, leaving those who really wish to 
learn to betake themselves to the ponderous 
tomes of Schoolcraft, from whom Mr. Mat- 
thews has drawn in a very direct manner. 
But young readers, lovers of Grimm and of 
the Arabian Mi ights, will not ask: for more 
than they can find in this book—battles and 
hunts full of marvellous adventures, all ‘told 
in a very realistic style. For instance, the 
noble Hiawatha appears as Manabozho, that 
tricky simpleton, who in spite of magical 
powers and great achievements, does not 


he has caught. It is hard to say whether 
boys are more likely to resent or to be amused 
with this transmutation of an old favorite. 
The illustrations are neither numerous nor 
exquisite, but a book of this kind could very 
well dispense with all such aids to the im- 
agination. 


Lilliput Land ; or, Peep-show for the Young. 
Edited by the author of « Lilliput Levee.” 
New York: Baker, Pratt & Co. 

There is quite a budget of reading-matter, 
instructive, amusing and babyish, in this un- 
pretending annual—enough, we should think, 
to last a whole family of children from Christ- 
mas to Christmas. Many of the stories are 
brightly and pleasantly written, and the il- 
lustrations are numerous and varied, though 
they cannot be recommended as helps to the 


art-education of the rising generation. 


even know where to begin eating the moose 
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